













FRASER’S 





LTHOUGH the races of Asiatic 
Turkey are less numerous 

than its religions, they are still 
diverse enough to greatly compli- 
cate the problem of welding these 
Eastern provinces into a compact 
national whole. The motley tale 
comprises nearly a dozen varieties, 
all differing more or less in descent, 
language, and social habits; and, 
though subject, most of them, to the 
same rule for nearly six hundred 
years, still presenting few or none 
of the kindred features that combine 
to form a national character. Thus 
the aggregate includes Turks, Ar- 
menians, Kurds, Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, Turcomans, Jews, Tartars, 
Circassians, Gipsies and other 
nondescripts, originally brought to- 
gether by immigration andconquest, 
and linked by force of government 
into an empire, but as unfused 
into a nation as before the victories 
of Alp Arslan. The total of these 
ethnic groups has been variously 
reckoned at from 13,000,000 to 
18,000,000; but little more than 
a mean of these extremes — 
or at most 16,500,000 — would, 
I believe, approximate more 
nearly than either to the true 
number of the whole, A collation 
of the official and other calculations 
gives something like the following 





































































































































1 By aclerical error, some of the totals 
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partition of this aggregate among 
its component elements : 
Turks 


10,000,000 
Armenians 2,000,000 
Kurds 1,250,000 
Greeks 1,000,000 
Syrians . 1,000,000 
Arabs 700,000 
Circassians 350,000 
Turcomans 90,000 
Jews . ° ‘ 60,000 
Tartars, Gipsies, &c. 50,000 

Total » 16,500,000! 


The Turks, who thus form nearly 
two-thirds ofthe whole—comprising 
under this common appellation not 
merely the descendants of the 
original invaders, but the much 
larger element of the native races 
who in turn embraced the faith and 
assumed the name of their con- 
querors—preponderate chiefly in 
Asia Minor, which for more than 
six centuries has been the special 
home of this composite race. Their 
more accurate designation, and that 
which they give to themselves, is 
Osmanlis or Ottomans,? to distin- 
guish them from the semi-barbarous 
Turcomans, Tartars, and other 
branches of the great cognate 
family of nations scattered from 
time immemorial throughout West- 
ern Asia, and of which ‘ Turk’ or 
‘Toork’ is the proper generic 
name.’ The whole were formerly 


here given differ from those incidentally 


mentioned in the article last month on ‘The Religions of Asiatic Turkey.’ 

2 From Othman, or Osman, the founder of their dynasty. 

® The Tartar legend, recorded by D’Herbelot, is that the whole race descends and 
takes its name from Turk, the eldest son of Japhet, the son of Noah, who at his death 
bequeathed to his heir the wide stretch of territory since known as Turkestan, whence 
his descendants spread over the whole of Western Asia, 
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considered members of the Cau- 
casian group, but later researches 
have identified them with the 
Hiong-nu, a people who inhabited 
North-western China long before 
the Christian era, and migrated 
thence westward till they finally 
settled where their various descend- 
ants now are. The Osmanli—or 
Ottoman—Turks, and their bre- 
thren of Kazan, Astrakan, and the 
Crimea, have many physical charac- 
teristics of the Caucasian stock; but 
the Nogais, Kirghiz, Turcomans, 
and others farther east approach 
more nearly to the Mongolian type. 
The accepted theory, therefore, is, 
that the whole family is of Mongo- 
lian origin, and that the Caucasian 
features which the Ottomans now 
undoubtedly possess are the result 
of intermixture with the peoples 
whom they gradually invaded and 
subdued. Von Hammer traces the 
pedigree of the race out of the 
mist of legend and tradition into 
the light of history, and finds that 
by the dawn of this—in their case— 
tribe after tribe of it had already 
poured down from the slopes of the 
Altai on the rich lands and tempt- 
ing wealth of the southern and 
western regions, in which the power 
of the early Caliphs and the Greek 
emperors had alike decayed. The 
Oghuzes halted fora while and be- 
came dominant in Turkestan, 
while another branch, the Seljuks 
—named after their Khan — 
pushed further westwards, and, 
having embraced Islamism, early 
in the tenth century founded in 
Persia the dynasty of shepherd 
kings whose empire endured for 
nearly four hundred years, and ex- 
tended from Turkestan to the 
Mediterranean. From Turkestan 
the Oghuzes—who in the ninth 
century had also adopted the faith 
of the Prophet and taken the name 
of Turcomans, to distinguish them 
from the other septs of their race 
who remained  infidels—carried 
their flocks, some to the eastern 
shores of the Caspian, and others 
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into Armenia, and so became divided 
into the ‘eastern’ and ‘ western” 
branches of the tribe. Of the latter 
a portion proceeded into Persia 
and attached themselves to the 
service of the Carizmian sultan of 
that country, till its conquest 
by Tamerlane forced their chief, 
Soliman, into a fresh migration, 
with 50,000 followers, with whom 
he settled for a few years in Ar- 
menia. Thence the tribe resumed 
its march, following the course of 
the Euphrates, towards Aleppo, till, 
in crossing the river, Soliman was 
drowned. With his death the 
history of the Ottoman Turks may 
be said to begin. The tribe at 
once dispersed, one portion of it 
proceeding into Syria and another 
into Asia Minor, where their de- 
scendants as Turcomans still wan- 
der with their flocks and herds, as 
the season changes, from mountain 
to plain; a third followed two of 
Soliman’s four sons back into Per- 
sia, and a fourth, consisting only 
of four hundred families, retraced 
its way with two other sons, Dun- 
dar and Ertogrul, to the great 
plains of Erzeroum and Pasin. 
These last it was who grew into the 
sovereign race which, till last year, 
ruled Europe and Asia from the 
Adriatic and the Danube to the 


Persian Gulf. Only a very small 
minority of the 10,000,000 so-called 
‘Turks’ in Asia can, of course, 
claim to be of pure Ottoman 
descent—the remainder represent- 


ing, as above remarked, the 
gains from voluntary or enforced 
conversions amongst the sub- 
jected populations which, with 
the natural growth of the fused 
posterity of the whole, gradually 
swelled the census-roll of the domi- 
nant race to its present strength. 
As regards the distribution of 
this chief element of the Asiatic 
population, the absence of statistics 
again precludes anything but an 
approximate statement. It can, 
therefore, be only roughly said that 
about two-thirds of the whole are 
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settled in Asia Minor, 1,500,000 in 
Armenia and Kurdistan, 750,000 
in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
500,000 in Syria and Palestine, and 
the remainder in the Hedjaz. 
These figures lay no claim to pre- 
cision, but may be accepted as 
proximate estimates of the fact. It 
remains to add that the Turks in 
all five of these divisions live mainly 
in the towns, and as a rule only 
follow agriculture in the outlying 
villages in districts where they are 
in a large majority. Physically, 
they are the finest of these Asiatic 
populations ; being nearly all above 
the middle height, powerfully built, 
and, notwithstanding all half-in- 
formed commonplaces to the con- 
trary, as robustly healthy as long 
centuries of temperance and general 
morality can make a race.‘ 
According to their own legendary 
history, the Armenians, who rank 
next in number and importance, are 
the decendants of Haik, a son of 
Togarmah, grandson of Japhet, who 
fled from Babylon to escape the 
tyranny of Belus twenty-two cen- 
turies before Christ, and settled in 
the country which in their language 
still bears their progenitor’s name 
(Haikhasdan). The popular name 
of Aram, however, appears to be 
derived from Aram, the sixth suc- 
cessor of Haik and contemporary of 
Ninus; though Strabo derives it 
from Armenus, one of the Argonauts, 
and considers the people themselves 
to have migrated from Thessaly. 
Herodotus, on the other hand, in 
mentioning that a body of them 
served in the army of Xerxes, ex- 
presses an opinion that they were 
originally Phrygians; while yet 
another theory is that they are the 
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descendants of the lost Ten Tribes, 
and for this there is the colour of a 
close resemblance in feature and 
many points of character and con- 
dition to the Jews. Like the latter, 
they present the phenomenon of a 
race dispersed throughout the 
world, intermingling, but never 
fusing, with other peoples ; immuta- 
bly attached to their hereditary faith, 
and cherishing in secret the hope of 
a national restoration, for which, 
slight as may be the prospect of it, 
they are certainly more fitted than 
any other rayah race. Be their 
precise origin, however, what it may, 
it is at least clear that they belong 
to the Indo-European family, and 
both Pritchard and Ritter regard 
them as a branch of the stock of 
the people of Iran, though separated 
from them ata very early period. 
The country originally formed a 
vast kingdom, which underwent and 
survived numberless convulsions of 
foreign conquest and internal divi- 
sion, till, towards the end of the 
tenth century, most of it had been 
subjugated by the Caliphs and over- 
run by Islamism. A portion of the 
nation, however, took refuge in the 
northern districts between Ani and 
Kars, and for nearly a century 
maintained a more or less inde- 
pendent existence, till this last 
kingdom, that bore the name of 
Armenia, was ravaged and seized 
by the Mongols. In the general 
dispersion that followed, some of 
the petty princes who escaped the 
sword ofthe conquerors fled as far 
as Cilicia, and there founded, at 
Tarsus, a small state which bravely 
maintained itself in the midst of the 
Greeks and the Moslems of Iconium 
and Syria till extinguished by the 



































* I say nothing here of the Lazis, who give their name to the wild district between 
Trebizond and Batoum, and respecting whose claims on British sympathy so much has 
been lately written. Ethnically, they differ widely from the pure Turk; but being 
nominal Mussulmans of a very fanatical type, they fall within the crowd of non- 
descripts who swell the Moslem total to 10,000,000. Non obstante the great authority 
of my old friend Mr. Palgrave, I feel bound to say that my information as to their 
character—gleaned at Trebizond before his consulship—entirely accords with the 
unflattering estimate given of them by Dr. Sandwith on similar acquaintance. 
driven to choose between a Laz and a Kurd, I should certainly prefer the latter. 


If 
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Sultan of Cairo near the close of 
the fourteenth century, when its 
last king, Leo VI.—not an Armenian 
himself, but a prince of the House 
of Lmsignan, then reigning in 
Cyprus—died at Paris in exile, in 
1393. Since then, the political 
history of the race has been lost in 
that of the Turks, whose language, 
costume, and habits they adopted, 
without, however, sacrificing their 
faith. The nation, as they still call 
themselves, may be divided into four 
classes—the clergy ; the literary or 
professional class; the saraffs, or 
bankers; and the tradesmen and 
artisans. Of these the saraffs, from 
their wealth and intimate relation 
with the Pashas, are the most in- 
fluential, and are responsible for 
many of the administrative abuses 
which affect not merely their 
own community but all classes of 
the population. The whole race is 
now estimated to number about 
4,000,000,5 of whom half are in 
Asiatic Turkey, 450,000 in Constan- 
tinople and Roumelia, 1,000,000 
in Russia, 400,000 in Persia, 40,000 
in Continental India and the Asian 
Archipelago, 25,o00in Austria, Italy 
and Holland, and the remainder scat- 
tered elsewhere. The majority of 
the race in these Asiatic provinces 
still occupy the ancient territory of 
their forefathers in the sacred 
neighbourhood of Ararat; and in the 
three great vilayets of Erzeroum, 
Kurdistan, and Diarbekir, they pre- 
serve a numerical superiority over 
both Turks and Turcomans.® 
Anciently brave and warlike, they 
have in modern times been distin- 
guished for an exceptionally peace- 
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to the government of every country 
in which they live. They have, in 
fact, lost all trace of their old military 
spirit, and have sunk into agricultu- 
rists, traders, petty-craftsmen, and 
money dealers as sordid and withal 
as crafty as the Jews. Lamartine 
has well called them the Swissof the 
East: ‘Industrious, peaceable, and 
regular in their habits, they re- 
semble them also in calculation and 
love of gain. They have nothing 
heroic in their nature; commerce 
is their god, and they would engage 
in it underany master.’ The best 
features of the race, however, belong 
rather to the rural than to the 
urban classes; for, transplanted 
from the simplicity of an agricul- 
tural life to the unhealthy, influences 
of .Constantinople and the larger 
towns of the Levant, the Armenian 
(as indeed, too, the Turk) speedily 
degenerates, and, along with most 
of his national customs, loses also 
much of the energy and nearly all 
the manly instincts of his race. 
But even in the cities they remain 
zealously faithful to the national 


religion, and, next after the Turks, 


are the most temperate and gene- 
rally moral section of the popula- 
tion. They have long been, and 
still are, trusted and employed by 
the Porte above any other class 
of its non-Mussulman subjects. 
Within recent years, members of 
the nation—alone among the Rayah 
communities—have risen to the rank 
of Cabinet Ministers; and in the 
provincial administration on both 
sides of the Bosphorus they enter 
much more largely into the ma- 
chinery of government than either 


ful character and for submissiveness Greeks or Jews. Altogether, 


5 This estimate is based on a census of the families of the nation in Turkey, multi- 


plied by five. But as families among the rural population often include not merely the 
parents and children of one generation but those of two or even three, all residing under 
one roof, this computation is fallacious, and any return based upon it below the truth. 
The real total of the Armenian community in Turkey, and therefore of the nation 
throughout the world, must be considerably more than that stated in the text. 

* How little the social life of these provinces has changed since Xenophon led his 
Greeks through two of them may be inferred from the still common underground 
villages, especially in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum, in which the descendants of the 
tribes described in the Anabasis still burrow exactly as did their ancestors 2,300 years 


ago. 
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their political solidarity with the 
Turk is closer than that of any 
other subject race of the empire, 
and, if their recent memorial to the 
Berlin Congress is to be believed, 
they cherish, for the present, no 
ambition to sever the tie that binds 
them to the Porte. 

Unlike both the Osmanlis and 
the Armenians, the wild and war- 
like Kurds have no literature, and 
their race history is therefore still 
more obscure. On the strength, 
mainly, of their peculiar idiom, 
Pritchard claims them as a branch 
of the great Aryan family, descen- 
dants of the Parthians, who at an 
early period spread over Assyria 
and Mesopotamia. Certain it is 
that they are the lineal posterity 
of Xenophon’s Carduchians, and 
that even in these modern days of 
firearms, when the matchlock or 
the rifle has almost everywhere 
replaced the javelin and the bow, 
many of them are still famous for 
the old Parthian skill in horseman- 
ship and archery. The whole race 
is variously estimated at between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000, who are 
divided into the kocher, or nomad 
tribes, chiefly pastoral, and the 
guran, who are settled in villages 
and engaged in agriculture. A 
large proportion of the former os- 
cillate between the Turkish and 
Persian sides of the frontier, and 
pay only a very shadowy allegiance 
to either Sultan or Shah. The 
convenience of pasture or their 
good or bad relations with the 
local authorities determine their 
movements, and so their Ottoman or 
Persian ‘nationality’ for the time. 
The consequences of embroilment 
with Pasha or Khan, as the case 
may be, are easily evaded by a mi- 
gration across the border, on 
either side of which they are secure 
against pursuit till the temporary 
trouble has blown by and it suits 
them, or not, to return. Practically, 
indeed, the only authority acknow- 
ledged by either kocher or guran is 
that of their own chiefs, who now, 
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nearly as when the Ten Thousand 
fought their way through from 
Cunaxa, aresupreme for all purposes 
of tribal rule. A severe blow to 
this old system of Derébeg inde- 
pendence was struck by the Porte 
about forty years ago, when, on the 
occasion of the revolt of Mohammed 
Beg of Rowanduz, a strong expe- 
dition under Reshid Pasha over- 
ran the country on the Turkish 
side of the border, and imposed on 
the whole the forms at least of 
Ottoman administration. But in 
many districts the new governors 
were perforce the local chiefs, who 
continued their old feudal rule in 
the new character of mudir or 
caimacam ; while in others, where 
a Turk was appointed, almost his 
only function was—and still is— 
to collect and send to Mosul or 
Diarbekir as much of the light 
taxes as he could induce his wild 
administrés to pay. In this latter 
case, it was neither safe nor ex- 
pedient for the Stamboulee Bey or 
Effendi to assert any more vigorous 
authority. Their proper region 
now forms a separate vilayet, or 
province, as ostensibly ruled by its 
vali and his staff of subordinate 
functionaries as Brousa or Aidin ; 
but over more than half of it Otto- 
man sway is a fiction, and the true 
rulers are still the old native Begs. 
The fiscal sovereignty of the districts 
bordering the desert is farther 
shared with the great Bedoween 
tribe of the Shammar, whose sheikh 
levies from both the nomads and 
settled cultivators a blackmail, 
partly in money and partly in kind, 
called khoova (price of fraternity), 
as fixed as, and more regularly paid 
than any imposed by the Pasha of 
the province. With freedom of 
pasturage assured to them by this 
tribute, the nomads descend in 
winter to the plains, and in single 
clans or even families sometimes 
wander as far south as the Persian 
Gulf or westwards to Syria and 
Asia Minor, in both of which there 
are also many settled villages of 
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the race. In summer they return 
to the mountains, in the cool upper 
glens of which their flocks and 
herds find abundant grass and 
water till the great heat of the 
plains is past, when the down- 
ward migration again takes place. 
The manner of life of these wan- 
derers differs but little from that 
of the Bedoween, with whom 
the kocher Kurd, except in that 
he is fiercer and more faithless, 
has many features of life and cha- 
racter in common. Like the Arab, 
he is hospitable, is nearly always 
armed and mounted, and, regarding 
fighting and plunder as the only 
occupations worthy of his nobler 
self, he throws the meaner work 
of attending to the cattle and the 
whole drudgery of family life both 
in camp and on the march upon 
his women—to whom, otherwise, 
both Arab and Kurd are kind. The 
settled tribes are only a shade less 
savage than their nomad race- 
fellows ; nor in this respect are the 
Nestorian Christians of Julamerk 
much inadvance of the nominal Mus- 
sulmans of Jezeerah and Rowanduz. 
Travellers have, in fact, quite as 
much to fear from either as from 
the kochers between Mosul and 
Mardin. The villages of these 
gurans, built mostly on the sides of 
hills, are numerous but small, 
varying in size from fifteen to 
forty houses, the fashion of which 
has but little changed since Xeno- 
phon described their prototypes 
twenty odd centuries ago. They 
generally consist of one large room 
roughly constructed either with 
mud or the worst kind of rubble 
masonry, and roofed with thick 
logs of wood covered with several 
feet of earth, so as to keep out 
equally the great heat of ‘sum- 
mer and the severe cold of winter. 
Inside, this is railed off by low par- 
titions into three or four compart- 
ments—according as the house may 
be comparatively large or small— 
one or two of which are allotted to 
the horses and cattle, while a third 
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serves as a store for fodder, and 
the fourth as the dwelling chamber 
of the family. The scanty light is 
admitted partly through a chimney 
hole in the roof, and partly through 
two or three small windows glazed 
with oiled paper. As amongst the 
Armenians, the women of both the 
Christian and Mussulman tribes are 
generally unveiled, and mix freely 
with the men and women of other 
families. Physically, the Kurds, 
both nomadic and settled, are a 
handsome race, averaging above 
the middle height, with slim lithe 
figures, well-cut features, bright 
black eyes, and sparse or no beards, 
but long and thick mustaches. 
The women share the good looks of 
their kinsmen, and in this respect 
have much the advantage of the 
Arabs, amongst whom—out of 
Egypt—I have seldom seen even a 
pretty maid in her ’teens. Much 
has been lately heard of the raids 
of these reivers on their unwarlike 
Armenian neighbours, as if the fact, 
instead of being older than history, 
were the result of recent weakness 
or apathy on the part of the Turk- 
ish authorities. It is due to the 
Porte, however, to record that until 
the necessities of the late war strip- 
ped Mosul, Diarbekir, and Van of 
troops, such forays had for years 
past become nearly as rare as along 
our own frontier in the Punjaub. 
As ‘I know of old, too, when the 
Armenians have the telling of their 
own story, they know how to make 
the mostof it. The ‘lifting’ of aflock 
of sheep or goats not seldom reaches 
Constantinople and the European 
newspapers magnified into the sack 
of a village, with accompanying 
‘atrocities’ worthy of Philippopolis 
and Batak. These modern Carduchi 
are bad enough, but they are many 
shades less black than their Arme- 
nian limners paint them. 

From the Kurds to the Greeks, 
who stand next on the roll, the 
transition is abrupt and the dis- 
tance great, in point equally of 
race and of civilisation. The latter, 
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of whom much less need be said, 
are the descendants of the old colo- 
nists who peopled the Archipelago 
and the seaboard round, at inter- 
vals, from Caramania to Trebizond. 
They never penetrated in any con- 
siderable numbers into the interior, 
and are still, with few exceptions, 
confined to the islands and the 
coast as of old. The Hellenes of 
Attica and the Morea call them 
Anatoliotes, and affect to regard 
them as an inferior race, a preten- 
sion which there is nothing to 
justify except that their dialect is 
less pure than that of the mother- 
country, and has in some places 
been more or less superseded by 
Turkish. They have, too, fused 
largely with the other European 
communities of the Levant, but 
their blood is no whit more mixed 
than the Albano-Slav-Hellenic com- 
pound that now passes for the old 
classic fluid in Athens itself; while 
as regards general intellectual ac- 
tivity, commercial subtlety, and 
most other characteristics of the 
parent race, they are still as Greek 
as any subjects of King George.’ 
In the islands they form more than 
three-fourths of the whole popula- 
tion, for although in Crete there is 
a large Mussulman element, ethni- 
cally almost the whole is Albanian 
Greek, which is there also the 
tongue of both creeds. A strong 
tinge of Italian—Genoese or Vene- 
tian—blood in most of the other 
insular members of the race has 
given them a much gentler temper- 
ament than the rough Sclavonic 
Sphakiotes, whom noconcessionscan 
win from chronic revolt ; and as, till 
lately, they enjoyed a large measure 
of administrative autonomy, they 
may be regarded as perhaps stil] the 
most contented subjects of the Porte. 
Along the mainland littoral nearly 
a similar predominance of this 
element prevails. Smyrna is more 
Greek than anything else, and the 
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same may also be said of nearly 
every considerable town thence 
north and eastwards along the 
Marmora and on the south Black 
Sea coast to beyond Trebizond. 
Inland of this last, many Greek 
(but Turkish speaking) villages 
extend as far as Gumush-hané, 
beyond which odd families of the 
race (here called Kroomlees) are 
met with even in to Erzeroum. 
Few of the whole engage in agricul- 
ture, trade and the mechanical 
handicrafts being their favourite 
pursuits. Greek merchants, indeed, 
are numerous all through Asia 
Minor, and are ‘established as far 
south as Mosul and Baghdad ; but 
these last are generally Hellenes or 
rayahs of Constantinople, who can 
hardly be included in the Asiatic 
million proper of the race. 

The modern Syrians are a mixed 
race, made up of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the country crossed with 
the Arabians and other Moslems 
who came in with the armies of the 
Caliphs, and, after settling chiefly 
in the towns and villages, inter- 
mixed with the indigenous popu- 
lation. The foreign element thus 
introduced was, however, com- 
paratively small, and the consequent 
mixture of blood affected only a 
minority of the native inhabitants, 
and even in them made little or no 
visible change in the old ethnic 
type. This is seen at once in the 
striking physical similarity of the 
native Christians and Moslems, as 
contrasted with the Jews, Turks, 
Armenians, and others of alien 
race settled in the country. The 
whole population of Syria and 
Palestine is reckoned at about 
2,000,000, of whom creed rather 
than race—as, indeed, nearly every- 
where else throughout Turkey— 
determines the divisions. About 
one-half of these are indigenous ; 
comprising some 200,000 or more 
Syrian Moslems, 500,000 Christians 


” Numerically, they reckon as about 1,000,000 (out of 2,500,000 in all Turkey), 


against 1,400,000 in free Greece. 
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of various sects, 220,000 Ansariyehs, 
Metualis, Ismailiehs, and Druzes— 
who are neither Christians nor 
Mussulmans — 5,000 Jews, and 
80,000 settled Arabs and Bedoween; 
while the large remainder consist 
of Ottoman Turks, Turcomans, 
Kurds, non-Syrian Arabs, Jews, 
Armenians, and other Christians 
of divers races and .nationalities. 
These various elements are as 
variously distributed throughout 
the two sections of the coun- 
try. Both in Syria and Pales- 
tine, the Moslems chiefly inhabit 
the towns and larger villages: 
Christians also abound in both, but 
are more numerous in the agricul- 
tural hamlets. The principal home 
of the Maronites, who number about 
260,000, is the Lebanon, especially 
in the district of Kesrouan, east of 
Beyrout ; but they are also to be 
found in small communities in 
nearly every town from Nazareth 
to Aleppo. The districts inhabited 
by them, though for the most part 
steep and rugged, are perhaps the 
best cultivated in Syria. The 
orthodox and Catholic ‘ Greeks’ 
—Syrians by race, but so called 
because professing the Greek faith 
—number together about 230,000, 
and, like the Maronites, are distri- 
buted amongst the towns and 
country villages; as is also the 
smaller sect of the Jacobites, 
counting all told about 50,000. 
The 90,000 Ansariyehs, a wild and 
savage section of the aboriginal 
race, occupies the range of moun- 
tains that bears their name, ex- 
tending from the banks of the 
Orontes to the entrance of Hamath; 
30,000 Metualis, a fanatical half 
Shiite sect, reside near Baalbek 
and in the southern part of the 
Lebanon, with their chief centre at 
Hurmil, a village near the source 
of the Orontes; while the Ismai- 
liehs, some 25,000 strong (a feeble 
remnant of the ‘ Assassins’ of the 
Crusades), nestle in the mountains 
west of Hamath, round their old 
stronghold of Masyad. The Druzes, 
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one of the strongest and most 
united sects in Syria, number 
about 90,000, for the most part 
inhabiting the rugged hill district 
south of Beyrout and the mountains 
of the Haurin. There is also a 
considerable colony of them at 
Safed, in Palestine proper, and a 
smaller one—who are, however, 
Druzes by religion only and not in 
race—near Cairo, whence their 
strange creed originally came. The 
only certainty as to the origin 
and ethnological affinity of this 
singular race is, that the great 
majority of them do not belong to 
the Semitic family. Their own 
traditions connect them with 
China; another derives their name 
from a Frank Count de Dreux, 
and makes them descend from 
a band of Crusaders left behind 
after the great struggle; while 
a third and more modern theory 
identifies them with one or 
other of the tribes introduced into 
Northern Syria by Esarhaddon, in 
the seventh century B.c. Be their 
true pedigree which it may, certain 
it is that the blood of the sect is 
now greatly mixed, and that, 
amongst others, a Kurdish element 
is undoubtedly present. The 
Lebanon members of the race are 
found as far north as Beyrout, 
mingled with Maronites, as far 
south as Sir (Tyre), and as far 
east as Damascus. Their chief 
town, though not their most numer- 
ous settlement, is Deir-el-Kammar 
(‘Convent of the Moon’), about 
fifteen miles south-east of Beyrout, 
in the district of Manaasif. Am- 
matanand Bakhlan, in the Lebanon, 
and Hasbeya and Rashbeya, in the 
Anti-Lebanon, rank as sacred cities 
and rallying places in time of war. 
The Haurinitic or Eastern Druzes 
adhere to their ancient customs 
even more pertinaciously than their 
Western fellows, notwithstanding 
their contact with successive 
generations of rebels and malcon- 
tents, who have long found in this 
remote region a favourite place of 
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refuge. Their chief centre here is 
the large village of Kunawil, the 
residence of the most influential of 
their ockals, or ‘initiated’ caste. 
Altogether, they form the exclusive 
population of more than a hundred 
small towns and villages, and share 
with Christians the occupation of 
nearly two hundred more. Phy- 
sically they are a handsome race, of 
light complexion, strong, and well 
made, with more pronounced Eng- 
lish sympathies than any other race 
in Syria. 

History and tradition agree in 
tracing the origin of the Arabs to 
Ham and Shem, through Cush, the 
son of the former, and Kaktan or 
Toktan, the great grandson of the 
latter patriarch. The Shemite 
branch comprises the great nomadic 
or pastoral section of the family, 
the Bedoween ;§ while most of the 
fellahs, or settled agricultural class, 
claim descent from Ham. Several 
of the original tribes of these latter 
are now extinct, and although 
recruited from time to time by 
accessions from the nomads, they 
are greatly in the minority, and are 
regarded by the shepherd majority 
as an inferior caste. This difference 
of occupation it is that forms the 
chief distinction between the two 
branches of the race ; but besides it 
there is yet another amongst the 
nomads themselves, namely, that 
of the ‘ pure’ Arab (Arab-el Araba ) 
and the mixed or naturalised tribes, 
called Mostarabi, who include the 
posterity of Ishmael by the daughter 
of Mohad, king of the Hedjaz.® 
Of the former, the genealogical 
tables of Sale and Gagnier enume- 
rate nearly sixty tribes; but these 
have now dwindled to less than 
half that number, scattered through- 
out the southern districts of the 
Peninsula. The best known of 
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them are the Morrah, on the con- 
fines of Oman, the Tam and Kaktan, 
near Yemen, and the Beni-Tas, 
between Hareck and the Gulf. The 
far more numerous Mostarabi spread 
east, west, and north from Jebel- 
Toweik to near the slopes of the 
Taurus. The most important tribes of 
this class frequenting Turkish terri- 
tory are the Anizeh, whose pasture- 
grounds extend from Eastern Syria 
southwards to the limits of Jebel- 
Shomer, and in whose hands are 
nearly two-thirds of the Arab horse 
trade and traffic in sheep and wool ; 
and the Shammar, whose territory 
stretches from that of Anizeh, with 
whom they are mostly at war, to 
Northern and Middle Mesopotamia 
down to below Mosul, over which, 
as already mentioned, they levy 
tribute from the settled fellahs, 
from the kocher Kurds, and other 
minor clans who pasture in these 
parts. Each of these great tribes, 
with their subdivisions, could, if 
united, muster nearly 30,000 spears; 
but their strength is much 
weakened by internal feuds, and it 
is only in defence of some common 
interest of the whole that anything 
like this force could be brought 
together. The secondary tribes 
may be reckoned by the hundred. 
Of those settled in or wandering 
through Yemen, the numerically 
strongest are the El-Mofid, the 
El-Marrah, the Beni-Aszfar, the 
Beni-Wahib, the El-Habab, the 
Elh-Saba, the Elh-Sahar, the 
Ghamid, the Obeidah, and the 
Zahran, averaging about 40,000 
families each. In the Hedjaz, 
Arabia Petrwa, and Southern 
Syria, the most important are the 
Adwain, the Bali, the Beni-Masid, 
the Harb, the Ramathin, and the 
Sherarat; while in Mesopotamia, the 
Beni-Mansir, Beni-Hazal, the Beni- 





$ Elaborate genealogical trees of both branches will be found in the Appendix to Col. 


Chesney's Euphrates Expedition, vol. i. 


® In Genesis, Ishmael is married to an Egyptian woman, but Arab tradition mates 


him to this other spouse and derives from her his posterity. 


The discrepancy would 


be harmonised by the probable supposition of his having had two wives, polygamy being 


common in those days. 
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Cholan, the Fedhan, the Sabhah, 
Alayé-Mutchir, the Beni-Khalid, 
and the Soubeih rank next in 
strength to the Shammar. Though 
occupying territory which is nomi- 
nally subject to the Porte, the 
whole of these in fact recognise 
only the authority of their own 
sheikhs ; and the Pashas of Yemen, 
of Damascus, or of Baghdad are 
content if they can conciliate, 
without making much more than a 
show of controlling, even the 
settled tribes. As for the nomads, 
they pay neither taxes nor military 
service. Among the great tribes, 
the government is strictly patri- 
archal, with gradations of authority 
from the melek, or shetkh-el-kebir 
(great sheikh), whose power ex- 
tends over all the subdivisions of 
a tribe, or in some cases over 
several tribes, down to the head 
of a single family. As a rule, the 
chief sheikhship is hereditary, not 
necessarily in the order of primo- 
geniture, but descending to the 
richest, bravest, and wisest member 
of the family in which it ordinarily 
runs. In the event of a failure in 
these qualities, the tribe is free to 
elect its best man for the post. 
The sheikh so inheriting or elected 
to the rank derives no revenue 
from his followers, but is at once 
their military leader and chief 
judge, or rather arbitrator; for so 
democratic is tribal life, that his 
decisions, especially in civil matters, 
are not always obeyed. The 
poorest member of the clan is 
socially the equal of the richest, 
and unless the authority of the 
sheikh be based on personal qualities 
that command respect, his direct 
influence is but slight. Bedoween 
wealth, as may be supposed, consists 
in the number of the owner’s flocks 
and herds, and especially of his 
camels. As nearly the whole 
caravan traffic of the desert is 
carried by these latter animals, 
the possession of ten raises their 
proprietor above poverty, while 
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sixty or eighty represent sub- 
stantial wealth. Hence their 
barter value for marriage dowries, 
blood ransoms, and other purposes 
for which, in settled society, money 
would otherwise pass. In fact, 
after what may be called the long 
episode of military power and ma- 
terial civilisation that began with 
Mohammed and ended with the 
Caliphates, this great race has almost 
everywhere lapsed into its primi- 
tive independence and simplicity 
of life, and as a rule the Arab— 
especially the Bedoween—of to-day 
is socially and morally little, if at 
all, ahead of his ancestors before 
Abraham. Thus, both his vices 
and his virtues are those of semi- 
barbarism, combining the paradoxes 
of a generous hospitality and a 
greedy avariciousness; of cruelty 
and kindness ; of scrupulous fidelity 
to, and quite as often unscrupulous 
disregard of, a pledge once given; 
and of impatience of everything 
like law and religious respect for 
adét (custom). In religion, both 
the settled and nomad tribes are 
for the most part Soonee Mussul- 
mans; but, except amongst the 
puritan Wahabees, the yoke both 
of faith and morals sits lightly on 
the whole, and among many tribes 
not a few of the old pagan super- 
stitions still survive. Finally, 
enough here to add that although 
some taxation is levied from the 
settled fellahs in districts well 
within the power of the Ottoman 
authorities, neither they nor the 
Bedoween can be said to contribute 
anything to the political strength 
of the Porte. Neither branch of 
the race has any love for the Turk, 
nor any sense of national relation- 
ship to him; and although the 
tribes near Baghdad furnished the 
doubtful boon of a Bashi-Bazouk 
contingent to the late war, neither 
they nor the Egyptians fought 
with the least spirit, and, so far as 
anything like a sentiment of loyalty 
or patriotic sympathy is concerned, 
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both, I believe, would quite as 
readily fight against the Padishah 
as for him. 

The Circassians, in both European 
and Asiatic Turkey, represent the 
immigration which has taken place, 
chiefly from Abasia and Daghestan, 
since the Crimean war, and especially 
since the final defeat of Schamyl. 
The severity with which most of 
the tribes were treated by the Rus- 
sians after these events induced 
large numbers to seek refuge in 
the Sultan’s territory, where the 
Government gave them free grants 
of land and other inducements to 
peaceful settlement. It was, how- 
ever, another case of— 


Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans 
mare currunt. 


The mountaineers of the Caucasus 
brought with them into Armenia 
and Asia Minor—as into Bulgaria 
and Thrace—the lawless and pre- 
datory habits which have so long 
characterised their race, and instead 
of industrious husbandmen and 
shepherds, the Porte soon found it 
had granted hospitality to a mere 
horde ofbrigands. In every neigh- 
bourhood in which a detachment 
of them was planted they soon 
became a terror to the district, and 
in only a comparatively few in- 
stances in which the local autho- 
rities acted with befitting energy, 
were they reduced to anything like 
social order. It was still expected, 
however, that in the event of war 
they would make good irregular 
troops ; but experience has falsified 
even this hope, and the 350,000 or 
more of them now distributed 
throughout Asia Minor and Syria, 
in nuclei strong enough to be 
troublesome to the authorities and 
dangerous to the settled  in- 
habitants, form an element which 
both the Government and the 
country would well be rid of. 
On the occasion of the last great 
influx of them, in 1864, Sir H. 
Bulwer, then ambassador at the 
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Porte, advised that they should 
be echeloned as a military colony 
along the Armenian frontier, and 
so utilised as a border guard 
against their old oppressors; but 
this excellent suggestion was not 
acted on, and they were scattered 
instead over the interior, to work 
all the mischief that has since 
resulted from their presence where- 
ever they have settled. Amongst 
their other retained habitudes, 
they continue to sell their daugh- 
ters for the harems of Stam- 
boul and Cairo—and so, with their 
fellows in Roumelia, form almost 
the only remaining source of supply 
whence purely white female slaves 
can now be procured. 

The Turcomans, or Yuruks, de- 
scend, as already remarked, from 
the same or a closely cognate 
stock to that of the Ottomans, 
and with their Mongolian type 
of features, have retained also, for 
the most part, their old Scythian 
mode of life as pastoral robbers. 
In quietness and simplicity of cha- 
racter, however, they contrast fa- 
vourably with the Kurds, whom 
otherwise they most resemble in 
their occupations, their system of 
tribal government, and less than 
half submission to the local au- 
thorities. In Northern Syria and 
South-western Asia Minor there are 
many settled villages of the race; 
but the majority are still nomadic, 
and, like the Kocher Kurds, change 
their pasturage with the change 
of seasons. Their manner of re- 
moving from one place to another 
differs from that of other nomads, 
in the use of cows and oxen as 
beasts of burden, a mode of trans- 
port which renders their move- 
ments much slower than those of 
the Arabs and Kurds. Although 
general abstention from intermar- 
riage with strangers has, in the men 
especially, preserved much of the 
old Mongol harshness of feature, 
their women are, perhaps, the most 
comely of any of these pastoral 
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races. As amongst both Kurds and 
Bedoween, they bear the whole 
drudgery of domestic life, and, in 
the case of the settled villages, do 
also much of the field labour; 
horse exercise and attention to their 
flocks being almost the sole occupa- 
tion of the men. The language 
spoken by the whole is a corrupt 
dialect of Turkish. 

As mentioned last month, the 
large majority of the Jews scat- 
tered throughout Turkish Asia are 
foreigners, descendants mostly of 
the great Spanish emigration in 
the fifteenth century. A few only 
of the old native race are to be 
found in Palestine and about 
Damascus. These last and such of 
the others as by birth or choice 
have acquired Ottoman nationality, 
form, like the Greeks, Armenians, 
and other Rayah races, a distinct 
community, governed chiefly by its 
own rabbis and lay notables. They 
live almost exclusively in the larger 
towns, engaged in trade, money 
dealing, and the minor handicrafts. 
Though despised and often ill- 
treated by both Mussulmans and 
Christians, they stand before the 
law on the same level with the 
other non-Moslem communities. 

Of the comparatively few Tar- 
tars and Gipsies, a word or two will 
suffice. The former represent part 
of the successive immigrations into 
Turkey from the Crimea which fol- 
lowed, first, the conquest of the 
latter by the Russians in 1784; 
secondly, the further conquest of 
Bessarabia in 1812; and, lastly, the 
Crimean war of 1854-6. The ma- 
jority of the immigrants settled in 
the Dobrudja and other parts of 
Roumelia, but some crossed into 
Asia Minor, where they now form 
one of the most orderly and indus- 
trious elements of the population 
The whole are chiefly Nogais, cog- 
nates of both Turks and Tur- 
comans, but, unlike the latter, a 
quiet agricultural race, who have 
long lost the nomadic and warlike 
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instincts of the parent stock. The 
Gipsies are here the same wild mys- 
terious race as all the world over. 
In Asia Minor they are known as 
Xebeques and Zingani, in Northern 
Syria as Kurpadh, and further 
south and east as Nowars—distinct 
everywhere from all other classes 
of the population. 


In their relation to the Govern- 
ment, the whole of these various 
races resolve themselves into two 
distinct groups—Mussulmans and 
Rayahs, the former including the 
majority who more or less honestly 
profess Islam, and the latter the 
different Christian, Jewish, and 
semi-pagan milleti (communities) 
outside the pale of the national faith. 
To state at all fully the practical 
results of this distinction—which is 
based on Koranic law and has 
been observed alike by Saracens, 
Seljuks, and Ottoman Turks— 
would exceed both the scope and 
limits of the present paper. Enough 
here to say that it has been the 
primal cause of the disunion which 
has finally split up the empire in 
Eurove, and has equally prevented 
its discordant elements from fusing 
into a compact amalgam in Asia. 
For eleven hundred years the line of 
social and legal difference between 
Moslem and Giaour has been 
nearly as broad and as marked as 
that which before the war of 1862 
separated the Carolina white man 
from the free negro. The adminis- 
trative consequences have not, it is 
true, been as bad as uninformed 
popular sympathy with our ‘ fellow 
Christians’ has led Western opinion 
to believe. For nearly all muni- 
cipal purposes the Rayahs have been 
left free to govern themselves, they 
have enjoyed full religious tolera- 
ration, and, barring their special 
kharatch and military exemption 
tax, they have suffered little, if at 
all, more from fiscal and other 
executive abuse than their poor 
Mussulman neighbours, on whom, 
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in addition, the far heavier blood- 
tax of the conscription has ex- 
clusively fallen. But, unlike the 
Christian and the Jew, the latter 
have had no meddling foreign con- 
suls norcredulons travellers to report 
and protest against their wrongs. 
Still, the status of social helotry 
has been more preventive of politi- 
cal fusion than any now-a-days 
possible abuse of taxation or other 
act of oppression. It has not 
merely degraded the millions who 
have borne it, but has facilitated 
administrative abuses, and fostered 
religious jealousies and race feuds 
to a degree that renders peace and 
good government hopeless while it 
lasts. Essentially the first step, 
therefore, towards such reform 
as will make better government 
possible is to break down this 
barrier between Mussulman and 
Rayah, and to raise both to abso- 
lutely the same level before the law : 
the second, to reform the law itself 
and its administration, so as to in- 
sure even-handed justice, the same 
rights and obligations, to Moslem 
and Christianalike. Difficult though 
this may be, it is still possible. So- 
cial oa official prejudices and tra- 
ditions cannot be all at once re- 
versed by a stroke of even the 
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Sultan’s pen; but this legal dis- 
tinction between ‘ Mussulman’ and 
‘Zimmi’ (Rayah)—Christian and 
Turk—can be so abrogated if only 
the Porte honestly wills it. 

I remember, however, far too many 
broken promises in this direction 
of much abler and honester minis- 
ters than it at present possesses, to 
be very hopeful that what the edict 
of Gulhaneh and hétis innumerable 
since then have idly proclaimed, will 
now be carried out. What Reschid 
and Fuad and A’ali failed to accom- 
plish under far easier conditions, is 
not likely to be achieved by Safvet. 
If, then, the right—which would 
mean duty—shall devolve, in the 
Porte’s default, on our own Govern- 
ment, the obligation will form one of 
neither the lightest nor most easily 
discharged ‘ responsibilities’ im- 
posed on us by recent politicalevents. 
To ‘defend’ Asiatic Turkey means 
to compel reform of its entire 
system of government; and to do 
this with any effect, will involve 
nothing less than the practical 
substitution of British for Ottoman 
authority over the whole, Civilisa- 
tion will, of course, immensely gain 
by the change; but it is just as well 
that we should frankly recognise 
what our new engagement means. 


J. C. McCoan. 
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ON THE CONTROVERSY OF LIFE. 


MID the numerous theories of 
life which are now attacked and 
defended with some of the highest lite- 
rary ability of the time, and of which 
the magazines form the most visible 
battle-field, it might be amusing for 
a totally disinterested spectator to 
watch the various and shifting rela- 
tions which the combatants bear 
to each other. For the crossings 
of opinions and sympathies in this 
free fight are of the most compli- 
cated kind, and a champion who, 
viewed from the front, appears to 
be dealing an antagonist a terrific 
blow, might be seen from behind to 
be patting him gently on the back, 
while the antagonist himself is pos- 
sibly writhing more under the latter 
treatment than the former; or, 
again, a combatant may be advanc- 
ing against what looks like a compact 


band of adversaries, all apparently 
intent on his destruction, and does 
not notice in his ardour that they 
are really hacking fiercely at each 
other, and from time to time casting 
friendly glances at him. The sides 


seem curiously inconstant. The 
orthodox believer in revealed reli- 
gion finds the ranks of Materialism 
and Positivism arrayed against him, 
with Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Professor Huxley like the great 
Twin Brethren scouring the field ; 
but let definite issues present them- 
selves, and lo, the earnest Christian 
is first bewildered at finding Mr. 
Harrison on his right hand as he 
maintains the cause of the spiritual 
life against the terrible Professor 
Huxley’s attacks; then comes the 
question of personal immortality, 
and when Mr. Harrison snddenly 
facesabout and pronounces the desire 
for suchathing absurd, the Christian 
hears a well-known voice emphati- 
cally denying the absurdity, and, 
looking round, perceives at his left 


the sympathetic face of Professor 
Huxley. 

To the eyes which actually survey 
it, however, the scene is rather be- 
wildering than amusing. For as a 
matter of fact there are probably 
few disinterested spectators. Mil- 
lions of course go on their daily 
round without knowing or caring 
about the fray; but of those who 
turn a glance on it most are im- 
pelled by their very natures to take 
more or less of a side, and to single 
out this or that champion or band 
of champions as representative of 
their cause. Those who thus watch 
and sympathise without actively 
participating in the strife have all 
sorts of different prepossessions and 
points of view with respect to it, 
and vary indefinitely among them- 
selves in strength and clearness of 
eyesight. Many can only see the 
ensigns of their own cause piercing 
the dust-clouds, and though dis. 
tracted and grieved by the din, 
never truly set themselves to ap- 
preciate the force of the opposite 
positions, or doubt as to the ulti- 
mate victory. Others, with less of 
inward assurance, feel that uncertain 
and momentous issues are being 
fought out with stronger and keener 
weapons than they themselves can 
wield, and watch each stroke as it 
is dealt with alternations of hope 
and dread. And the existence of 
these straining and sympathetic 
eyes is a most important element in 
the controversy. For though in 
our day there is the utmost tolera- 
tion of opinion, and anyone who 
chooses may run a-muck on his own 
account, it is natural that in 
dealing with matters of universal 
concern men should measvre suc- 
cess by the amount of general 
sympathy they can win; and the 
anomaly presents itself of a per- 
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petual exercise of dialectic demand- 
ing an exceptionally keen and 
well-trained intellect to follow and 
weigh it, on subjects which half the 
world think about, and believe they 
think about to some purpose—of 
the constant employment, in bril- 
liant and popular articles, of terms 
which from their very commonness 
and apparent simplicity present 
every possible logical pitfall to the 
unskilfuland unwary. For in such 
an arena there can be no such 
thing as a technical battle of ex- 
perts. The instincts and destinies 
of the non-combatants are the very 
points at issue, and the subtlest and 
most difficult ideas and arguments 
have to be presented in such form 
and language that they shall appeal 
to the average reasoning power of 
mankind, and win from them a 
certain amount of assent and ap- 
proval. And this approval is won 
with only too obvious ease for 
whatever line of opinion has the 
advantage of some predisposing 
bias, in the case of that large class 
of minds which are fascinated and 
satisfied by just skimming the sur- 
face of a stream of argument, and 
recognising their hitherto disjointed 
opinions and dim instincts as parts 
of an apparently solid and syste- 
matic whole, seen under a striking 
light of analogies, metaphors, and 
quotations. 

Now this relation of the contro- 
versialists to the public has one 
special effect on the controversy. 
Everyone who treats of human 
existence holds more or less con- 
sciously a brief for it. Pure 
pessimism is a far rarer phenomenon 
in literature than it is in fact, for 
the simple reason that to preach 
pessimism, without the power of 
widely and successfully advocating 
suicide, is an anti-human task from 
which a man must reasonably 
shrink. Among a party of philo- 
sophical experts he might openly 
adopt such a course; among the 
masses of his fellow-men, never. 
VOL, XVIII.—NO. CIV. NEW SERIES. 
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The field is therefore left clear for 
those who think that something at 
least can be said for the value of 
life, who offer some of them new 
bread, some stale bread, some even 
sour bread, but still always bread, 
not stones. 

It will be found that a claim to 
speak with authority on the general 
problems of existence (sufficient abi- 
lity being presumed) usually rests 
on oneor other of two qualifications— 
namely, study and mastery either of 
the spiritual or of the physical phe- 
nomena of life. Now it is to be 
specially remarked that those who 
treat of the spiritual side speak 
from a stand-point of positive con- 
clusions, those who treat of the 
physical side from a stand-point of 
negative conclusions, in relation to 
the most universal needs and in- 
stinctive aspirations of mankind. 
For itis only at special moments of 
intellectual excitement that in this 
relation the acknewledged results 
of science can be conceived or repre- 
sented as otherwise than inexorably 
negative and restrictive. And till 
science gives to men (as who can 
say she never will give?) affirma- 
tions instead of negations of desires 
which they find interwound with 
their deepest affections, scientific 
convictions must stand on wholly 
different ground from religious 
convictions as regards the response 
they can evolve in human hearts 
and imaginations. 

There is nothing of course to 
hinder one and the same person 
from pursuing scientific research 
and also nourishing spiritual ideals, 
in the alembic of which the elements 
of necessity and death yield a sub- 
tler essence of freedom and life. 
But in the direction of their main 
activities the two classes inevitably 
present a strongly marked contrast. 
The one consists of those whose 
main interest is an ideal state for 
men, who are possessed by the 
spirit of hope and benevolence, who 
confidently believe that their ideal 
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represents a reality partially accom- 
plished already and destined finally 
to complete fulfilment, and in whose 
sight the universe is illumined by 
the light of their own conceptions. 
These teachers both by instinct and 
on principle regard other interests 
as wholly subsidiary, and while not 
despising the knowledge of the time, 
they naturally direct their chief 
efforts to the dissemination of their 
own spiritual views. However 
these men may differ among them- 
selves, their passion for human 
welfare gives them a permanently 
intelligible attitude towards the 
society to whom human welfare, at 
all events as represented to each in 
his own person, is of pressing con- 
cern. The other class consists 
of those whose main interest is in 
the actual rather than the ideal, and 
whose instincts attract them irre- 
sistibly to the pursuit and discovery 
of the truth that lies in tangible 
verifiable fact. These men may of 
course be hopeful and benevolent 
like the others: but to be so is not 
a necessary part of their natural 
activity; for a scientific discovery 
would none the less form an im- 
portant item of verifiable truth if 
made by a selfish and despondent 
investigator, or if fraught with 
terror and misery to the human 
race. When then these workers 
come across the fundamental ques- 
tions of life, they may preach truth 
indeed as men of science, but they 
can only preach peace on grounds 
quite external to the verified facts 
of the physical universe. And 
their social and benevolent instincts 
may have a noteworthy bearing on 
their authoritative teachings. Dis- 
covery and proclamation of truth is 
the scientific man’s métier; but if, 
to take an extreme case, a scientific 
man discovered that some natural and 
unpreventable cause would destroy 
the world miserably three years 
hence, benevolence would almost 
certainly prompt him to conceal the 
truth and spare his fellow-creatures 
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the misery of helpless anticipation. 
Such an imaginary case is sufficient 
to show that the exposition of truth 
cannot be taken as his unalterable 
aim and duty. As a matter of fact, 
however, no discoveries up to this 
time have pointed to near and defi- 
nite catastrophes on a tremendous 
scale ; and in spite of the verdict of 
futility which scientific investiga- 
tions have seemed to justify on 
the desires instinctively enter- 
tained by nearly every individual 
member of Western civilisation, 
yet the vastness and minuteness 
of the results, and the qualities 
displayed in their successful pur- 
suit, have so impressed men’s 
imaginations that they have been 
proclaimed and received rather with 
triumph than despair. But in 
noticing this it is important to 
notice how far the social and bene- 
volent instinct, which in the above 
imaginary case would have sealed 
the scientific man’s lips, may in the 
present condition of things be 
colouring his doctrine. Professor 
Tyndall, for example, is scientifi- 
cally convinced that the individual 
life ceases at the death of the body; 
but he is not a mere scientific 
machine, and cannot bring himself 
to say, ‘ There is a fact: make the 
best or the worst of it.’ He finds 
that the fact does not make him 
personally unhappy, and he is irre- 
sistibly impelled to make it palatable 
to others. He therefore lately oc- 
cupied a large portion of the most 
widely diffused scientific address of 
the year with an eloquent attempt 
to give a positive value to what 
mankind will persist in regarding 
as pure negation, and to make 
people really enjoy by anticipation 
the absorption of themselves as a 
drop into the ocean and the loss of 
identity in the infinite. Now if 
Professor Tyndall were as certain 
as our former imaginary discoverer 
that the result of his tidings would 
be universal grief and consterna- 
tion, he would be in no hurry to 
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proclaim them ; but he not unnatu- 


‘rally sees nothing to justify terror 


and aversion in what he himself can 
regard unmoved. He would, how- 
ever, probably have to admit that 
his own contentment with things 
as they are does not truly depend 
on a perpetual sense of comfort, or 
occasional thrills of rapture, at the 
notion of being finally swallowed 
up, but on his view of the facts of 
the present life, and that this view 
in its turn depends greatly on his 
special temperament and circum- 
stances. Every person who could 
come to him and say, ‘I have not 
your temperament; I am not happy 
now, and I am all the worse for 
knowing that my affections are to 
be snapped and myself swallowed 
up,’ would be so far a proof that 
Professor Tyndall had been im- 
pelled by the benevolent instinct, 
supervening irrelevantly on the 
apprehension of scientific facts, to 
direct the imaginations of his 
hearers to a mirage, to a vision the 
solacing and supporting power of 
which must be pronounced phan- 
tasmal unless actually verified in 
experience. 

Science, then, cannot seriously or 
permanently attempt to represent 
contemplation of the uniformities 
of nature as a daily feast, nor final 
extinction as a rapturous future, 
and the men who deal with the 
unalterable objective facts of man’s 
history and environment would be 
free to make the worst of them, 
for aught that could be demanded 
by loyalty to the passionless mis- 
tress whom they serve. In making 
the best of them, the most they can 
say is that they find nothing in the 
facts or in the deductions they 
draw from them which has ap- 
palled their own imaginations. 


Yet they frequently speak of the 
problems of life with scarcely less 
buoyancy and confidence of tone 
than those who, whether ignoring 
the facts or denying the deductions 
of science, or appreciating and ac- 
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cepting both, obey an imperious 
instinct and realise their own 
nature in conveying to men the 
notion of a higher truth to be dis- 
cerned in the light of which life is 
truly good and glorious. 

What claim, then, do we find put 
forward for the value and dignit 
of life, by those who find them- 
selves compelled to reject the con- 
fident religious views and hopes 
of Christianity and Positivism, and 
no less unreservedly to accept the 
conclusions of science, while unable 
to derive from these last the slight- 
est imaginative glow? For there 
are many such who both implicitly 
and explicitly disavow pessimism, 
and would abstain from lifting the 
traditional finger, if the existence 
of the race depended on such ab- 
stinence. Among them there are 
doubtless immense differences as to 
the proportion which good bears to 
evil in their own several lives, and 
in the views which they severally 
take of human life in general. 
But they all sound the note of 
morality and altruism; and even 
those whose outlook is the saddest, 
and to whom the picture is darkest, 
have at their command an indefinite 
stock of an ingredient by which 
the imagination can turn the 
blackest tints grey—a general sense, 
namely, of the sweetness of fellow- 
ship and sympathy, and a belief in 
substantial satisfaction from the 
realisation and performance of duty. 
Their teaching, if sometimes vague 
in its terminology, is clearly in the 
positive current, and though their 
voice may not sound exultant, it is 
free from accents of despair. 

It is this last point, the positive 
assertion or implication of the value 
and dignity of life, which is com- 
mon to all the teachers we have 
enumerated. They base their view 
on very different grounds, and of 
course their teaching is negative 
and destructive when they are at- 
tacking each other’s grounds; but 
they none of them rob the world 
M2 
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of anything without offering an 
equivalent, which seems to them- 
selves to be of positive value. There 
is, however, another line open to 
those who engage in the contro- 
versy—namely, the purely negative 
one, the taking away without giv- 
ing anything in return, the point- 
ing out of alarming results sure to 
follow from the adoption of certain 
views, and from the walking in 
certain logical paths, but without 
any attempt to indicate an escape 
from them. And this line, like the 
others, avoids a distinct avowal of 
pessimism, which at present, as we 
saw, has no place open to it in 
general literature; but so far as it 
wins acceptance it may be none the 
less disastrous. . For it can clearly 
add no force to any one of the 
rival positive views, except in such 
minds as are content to waive the 
intellectual basis of their beliefs, 
and to estimate the convincingness 
of a creed by disagreeable results 
connected with its opposite. This 
sort of destructive criticism stands 
on very different ground from the 
criticism which has attacked, and to 
many minds destroyed, the dogmas 
and claims of the various religious 
systems. For that criticism has 
been conducted on the view that 
such dogmas and claims are cramp- 
ing to the intelligence and the best 
activity, and thus hurtful to the hap- 
piness of mankind, but it seems 
unjustifiable for any who do not 
themselves perceive at least some 
truth and efficacy in these systems 
to preach to those who are also 
unable to accept them of the total 
absence of any workable alternative, 
and the consequent hopelessness of 
their position. In two ably written 
papers, lately published under the 
title ‘Is Life worth Living?’ in the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Mallock 
seemed to lay himself open to this 
charge. His professed object was to 
take no side, but to awaken others 
to a sense of the alarming issues of 
certain opinions; in other words, 
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to awaken those holders of the 
opinions who respected their own 
reason to the certainty of a miser- 
able and inevitable doom for men. 
In a later paper, on the ‘ Future of 
Faith,’ in the Contemporary Review, 
Mr. Mallock has redeemed himself 
by plainly indicating that he knows. 
of a haven where he believes that 
refuge can and will be found. 
The earlier papers, however, may 
have been read by many who will 
never consider them in connection 
with this other, and as they are 
sufficiently typical of much that 
one hears around one to afford con- 
venient ground for discussing the 
points in question, I propose to touch 
on a few of these, reserving my most 
fundamental difference to the last. 
Two preliminary considerations 
may be rapidly glanced at. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s object is to show first that 
morality, secondly that happiness, 
depends on religion—which he de- 
fines as belief in a personal God, 
and in personal immortality—and 
would gradually disappear if these 
dogmas ceased to be believed. He 
considers that people are at present 
tolerant on the questions which 
divide the intellectual world through 
not perceiving that this is truly 
the issue. But now follows a most 
puzzling statement. When the 
world, he says, once realises this 
issue, that is, realises the joyless- 
ness and dullness of the ‘ dereligion- 
ised’ (more truly dedogmatised) 
life which it is the object of these 
papers to depict, it may reverse 
in a moment all its former judg- 
ments: ‘it will argue back from 
the practical conclusions to the 
theoretical premisses ; and if it re- 
jects the latter as repulsive, it will 
wisely and inevitably condemn the 
former as false.’ This prophecy 
seems a little bold, as it is in the 
certainty, not the pleasantness, of 
facts that premisses are apt to get 
verified, and many things not com- 
monly accounted agreeable—death 
for example—are recognised as un- 
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comfortably certain. But anyone 
who accepts the prophecy must 
surely perceive that it consti- 
tutes’ a veritable safety-valve; and 
it was unnecessary to write two 
articles to prove what a dismal 
fate awaits our race, if the mere 
sight of that fate from near at hand, 
without even a taste of its reality, 
will insure a rapid and complete 
escape from it by reinstating the 
discarded dogmas. 

Once more, even looking at the 
future with Mr. Mallock’s eyes, I 
do not know why it is bound to be 
specially interesting or distressing 
to us. Granting the unpleasant- 
ness of the transition stage, we 
may at least spare ourselves con- 
cern in the remoter fortunes of a 
set of beings in no true sense 
akin to us: for if mere ancestry 
constituted a kinship with claims 
on our sympathetic interest, we 
might equally well be deploring 
the savagery of our progenitors in 
the past. Some of us think that 
we are descended from apes, yet the 
connexion does not specially afflict 
us. Why then should a prospective 
picture of distant relatives from 
whom moral characteristics have 
disappeared, appal our minds more 
than the future existence of lions 
and tigers? The blow to the imagi- 
nation in the implied negations, 
in the forced abandonment of hopes 
we may have cherished, I can un- 
derstand: but on the positive side 
Mr. Mallock seems to ground his 
appeal to our emotions on an argu- 
ment that proves too much; for 
with the death of conscience—and 
he actually appears to refer the 
vitality of this pervading principle 
to the 
supernatural beliefs which he con- 
ceives to be decaying—the very 
meaning of spiritual kinship with 
its implied sympathies would vanish. 

To pass on, however, to the main 
current of his argument: he begins 
by noticing the present attitude of 
the atheistic teachers, their de- 
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votion to the cause of morality, 
their belief in the solemn impor- 
tance of human life, and their 
agreement with religious teachers 
that ‘lived in one way it is a 
hateful failure; lived in another it 
is a beautiful success.’ He argues 
that they are committed by this 
premiss to the duty of showing 
that this transitory life, which 
saints and sages have pronounced 
to be wholly vanity, contains on its 
own account something of supreme 
value; and this something, he as- 
sumes, must be an ‘end of action,’ 
such an end being postulated by 
all moral systems, and must be an 
attainable and describable happiness 
beside which everything else will 
appear insignificant. He then finds 
various difficulties in the facts that 
the happiness actually offered is 
faultily indefinite, and that mo- 
rality, being merely a code of re- 
straining orders, is incapable of 
being presented in such a way as 
certainly to attract the hostile and 
indifferent. 

Now if any atheistic teachers 
have really offered to their disciples 
‘supreme happiness’ in this life 
through the exercise of virtue, we 
may agree with Mr. Mallock that 
they have done a rash thing. But 
we must observe that all that they 
are bound to do is to point out 
some positive value attaching to life; 
something which raises it above 
zero, not necessarily to boiling- 
point. I am not myself aware of 
their havingever advanced the claim 
imputed to them by Mr. Mallock, 
that they can offer anything in this 
life as enjoyable as the future life is 
expected to be by believers. But 
what then? They did not make the 
universe. They offer something to 
those who otherwise might have 
nothing. We saw that people who 
have only stones to give ought in 
charity to keep them to themselves : 
but what is not stones need not 
necessarily be plum-cake. And in 
Mr. Mallock’s argument we surely 
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come across an old friend in the 
shape of an ambiguity in the word 
‘end.’ Virtue is an end not in the 
sense in which heaven is an end, 
but in the sense in which health is 
an end. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the degree in which 
health conduces to happiness ; and 
no one would think that he had 
successfully impugned its influence 
in that direction by showing that 
it cannot be brought to a focus at 
any particular instant, that many 
of its rules are restrictive, and that 
many people neglect it in spite of 
having its advantages pointed out 
to them. The metaphor of ‘ paths’ 
is a dangerous one in this connexion, 
as it far more naturally suggests 
an object to be attained at the end 
of a journey than sights and sounds 
to be enjoyed by the way. Yet the 
sights and sounds are quite definite ; 
and in application to virtue and its 
effects the word ‘indefinite’ can 
only fairly mean, not that they have 
an ambiguous nature, but that their 
realisation has not assignable mo- 
ments and limits; they are in- 
definite as the air is indefinite, not 
from having obscure and undeter- 
mined qualities, but from being 
diffused in their action through all 
our days and hours. 

Such statements as that ‘without 
religion there can be no morality,’ 
and ‘no power to enable us to over- 
come temptation,’ have two possible 
meanings; they might mean that 
no individual can be moral without 
religion, or they might mean that 
without the considerations which 
religion supplies morality could 
never hope to become dominant in 
the world at large. Now Mr. Mal- 
lock, having defined religion by the 
acceptance of two dogmas, cannot 
of course assert that there are no 
individuals living at the present 
moment, who, rejecting the dogmas, 
are moral and do overcome tempta- 
tion, and that many of them more- 
over profess to be happy. This, 
however, according to him, gives 
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no assurance for the future. Such 
cases, he maintains, are only possible 
through the survival in the system 
of life up to the present time of the 
fine flavours and supernatural tints 
of religion ; with the disappearance 
of these the substance will die out 
of virtue, the zest out of vice, and 
in the prevailing dullness no teacher 
will any longer have a legitimate 
aim or standpoint. This view is 
at any rate intelligible, if it simply 
means that the atheistic moralist at 
present finds life tolerable because 
he experiences sympathy and reci- 
procity in the practice of virtue; 
but that most of the people round 
him sympathise and reciprocate as 
a result of their supernatural beliefs, 
and will cease to sympathise and 
reciprocate if they lose those beliefs ; 
and that his own morality and 
happiness will disappear in conse- 
quence. Of the fate of his happiness 
in such a case there seems no doubt; 
for the happiness of a virtuous 
person cannot but depend to a 
great extent on a congenial moral 
atmosphere, on the views and senti- 
ments existing around him and 
beyond his own control, so that a 
universal decay of virtue would 
leave him painfully isolated. In 
considering whether his morality 
would suffer equally, I must remark 
that I am desirous to keep at 
present on Mr. Mallock’s own 
ground and to accept his basis of 
conduct, which is aw fond a self- 
regarding one ; I am ignoring, there- 
fore, any view of the existence of a 
second and purely altruistic prin- 
ciple, equally acknowledged as 
reasonable and ultimate, though it 
will be seen later that a certain form 
at any rate of such a view is what I 
myself hold. I will concede, there- 
fore, that the individual’s morality, 
if based simply on enlightened self- 
interest, would lose its foundation 
on the supposition of isolation in a 
completely selfish world. But the 
supposition seems far too violent to 
be entertained. It is too glaringly 
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improbable that the number of those 
who perceive that shortsighted sel- 
fishness must be habitually subordi- 
nated to enlightened self-interest, 
and whose imaginations are ples 
singly stimulated by the desire of 
making this view prevail through 
precept and example, should sink 
into a few isolated individuals. A 
minority they may be, but that 
does not prove their position in- 
compatible with the principle of 
enlightened self-interest. An in- 
dividual may clearly perceive that 
selfishness predominates to a great 
extent ‘all round him, that his con- 
sideration for others is not repaid 
in the same coin, that he spends 
himself for others and few spend 
themselves for him; but none the 
less he sees and obtains his reward 
in the love and sympathy of the few, 
in the inspiring feeling of kinship 
with those who recognise the same 
aims. If his principle were literally 
‘scratch my back and I will scratch 


your back,’ it would certainly break 


down; but the play of affection 
affords him something incommen- 
surable in value with any satis- 
faction derivable from the mere 
reciprocity of mechanical services. 
Moreover, he finds that sympathy 
and kindness are in their very nature 
infectious, while a field for the 
spread of their influence is partially 
prepared all round him; for how- 
ever far society may fall short of 
his ideal, it is society and is pre- 
served from dissolution by repres- 
sion to some extent of shortsighted 
egoistic impulses, and to that ex- 
tent is granting his principle. There 
is nothing vague in his position. Put 
him face to face with a temptation, 
and the grounds on which he resists 
it are as clear to him as any fact 
in his mental history. They seem, 
however, obscure to Mr. Mallock. 
‘ What,’ he asks, ‘is this precious 
something, this peculiar kind of 
happiness, that we ought to live for? 
What is it that we gain by virtue 
and seriousness, and lose by vice and 
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frivolity ? It must be something, 
and it must be something definite.’ 
Of course it is something definite, 
though not the burst of ecstatic 
rapture which he chooses to assume, 
for the purposes of his argument, 
that it is bound to be. Surely 
nothing but the figment which Mr. 
Mallock forces on his opponents, 
that a very essential ingredient of 
human happiness is a thing certain, 
even alone and unaided, to ensure 
the ideal maximum of it, could 
have blinded him to the obvious 
comnmmonplaces that altruistic habits 
are found by experience to conduce 
more, as a rule, to the individual’s 
happiness than egoistic ones, that 
the instincts which are satisfied in 
in a member of a society by the 
exercise of social virtues are found 
to be those the neglect of which 
most severely punishes itself; so 
that in this best pleasure, in this 
pursuit of enlightened self-interest, 
the motives of happiness to others 
and happiness to oneself readily be- 
come for all practical purposes in- 
separable and indivisible. 

The doctrine of the dependence of 
morality on religion has, however, 
much greater plausibility, if it 
means that the professors of morality 
may find the attractiveness with 
which they can invest it an in- 
sufficient bait to allure the eyes and 
imaginations of others. The ana- 
logy of health is here very perti- 
nent. The arguments by which we 
advocate the laws of morality re- 
semble those by which we advocate 
the laws of health, in that they 
point out a balance of advantage 
in certain courses of conduct, even 
though these entail the avoidance of 
certain indulgences. But though 
both health and morality are factors 
of extreme importance in life, inas- 
much as the happiness which may be 
attained without them seems un- 
avoidably transient and imperfect, 
they cannot claim to insure sub- 
stantive happiness in all contin- 
gencies. Nobody, however, supposes 
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morality to have advanced to its 
present stage through exhortations. 
It has won its way on its own 
merits, moulding and - purifying 
religious conceptions even where 
seeming most to depend on them: 
and the manner of the deve- 
lopment of society, on a basis 
of mutual convenience and mutual 
obligations, has been so widely re- 
cognised that Mr. Mallock must 
excuse others for having thought 
its recognition might be taken for 
granted. 

Mr. Mallock endeavours to support 
his view of the shortcomings of 
atheistic morality by citing passages 
from two authors whom he selects 
as exponents of it. The quotation 
of George Eliot’s verses, ‘O may I 
join the choir invisible !’ seems sin- 
gularly out of place in his argument. 
She is expressing a purely personal 
aspiration, as genuine and appro- 
priate in her as it would be exagge- 
rated and absurd in one of lesser 
mental and spiritual stature. The 
doctrine that by altruistic aims and 
conduct it is possible to extract 
even from effort and suffering a 
joy which at certain times is all- 
sufficing and at all times strength- 
ening and sustaining, is indeed im- 
plied. But ‘to make undying 
music in the world,’ and to be to 
distant generations ‘a cup of 
strength in some great agony,’ is 
obviously an aspiration for an in- 
dividual here and there, not for the 
mass of mankind. It would be as 
relevant gravely to accuse the poet 
who sighs ‘O for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness’ of not presenting 
a definite attainable object to man- 
kind, on the ground that vast wil- 
dernesses are limited in number, and 
a plurality of lodges in any one of 
them would spoil its character as a 
wilderness. 

Nor does the passage quoted from 
Mill, in which he describes the failure 
atone time of aspirationsand labours 
for others to yield him personal 
contentment, do more than ex- 
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emplify the fact that the rewards 
of altruism are not certain and 
unfailing at all seasons ; in the truth 
of which I entirely concur. Mill, 
however, points to considerations in 
the light of which many have found 
genuine relief from the difficulty, 
but which Mr. Mallock describes as 
a mere wriggling out of it: to wit, 
that personal happiness is often best 
attained by not making it the direct 
end; that it is more likely to come 
if we fix our minds on some other 
object—the happiness of others, or 
the improvement of mankind, or 
some art or pursuit followed as an 
ideal end in itself. Mr. Mallock 
objects that the arts and pursuits 
are only morally justifiable as pro- 
moting happiness; and that both 
here and in the recommendation to 
work directly for the happiness of 
others rather than our own, the 
term happiness is still left vague 
and undefined. But again the ar- 
gument is vitiated by the assumption 
that happiness can be treated in the 
lump, like a fortune of ten thousand 
a year. Each normal member of a 
society derives fragments of his 
well-being from the pursuits and 
activities of scores of others, and he 
himself contributes or should contri- 
bute, by his pursuits and activities, 
a fragment to the well-being of at 
any rate a certain number of others, 
half-a-dozen or a million as the case 
may be. And for the better per- 
formance of each part in the dis- 
tribution of employment, it is for- 
tunate that the constitution of men’s 
faculties enables an enormous va- 
riety of kinds of useful and artistic 
work to present themselves readily 
as ideatends, though at any moment 
the mind can transcend this view 
and justify them on the ground of 
their adding to the world’s stock of 
happiness. ‘ What sort of happiness 
shall I procure for others? and 
what sort of happiness will others 
procure for me?’ asks Mr. Mallock. 
Why, whatever you can do best and 
they can do best: and over and 
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above the satisfaction in the per- 
formance of daily work, the course 
of your and their pursuits and ac- 
tivities may be indefinitely enriched 
and irradiated by the daily facts of 
fellowship and sympathy, by the 
living in each other’s lives and in- 
terests, by the recognition, in short, 
and cultivation of the social instincts 
which are as real an element in 
civilised human nature as they are 
an invaluable positive factor in 
human welfare. 

And so far as these views repre- 
sent true experiences, we find a 
refutation of the assertion, men- 
tioned above, that the happiness of 
unbelievers cannot be tested in the 
present day, since it depends on the 
survival hitherto on all sides of an 
unacknowledged flavour of super- 
natural beliefs. For if a man can 
point to a substantive value in 
this life, based on actual realisa- 
ble facts, it is absurd to say he 
would find no value if everybody 
else’s experience became the same: 
a number of positives cannot make 
a negative. We may even retort 
that, in pointing his argument with 
the fact that people to whom the 
dogmas have been a fixed and in- 
separable mental factor have pro- 
nounced strong opinions on the 
barrenness of this life, Mr. Mallock 
has really made them do the very 
thing which he says the unbelievers 
of the present day have no right to 
do—pronounce, namely, on a state 
of things which in their day could 
not possibly be tested by evidence. 
The ‘eager monk’-and the ‘ sated 
monarch’ are perhaps hardly the 
people to whom we should look for 
the soundest view, as they may be 
supposed to have scarcely given 
unselfish activity a fair chance; 
but the ‘saints and sages’ who 
have decried the things of this life 
as wholly contemptible, have simply 
done what we are all doing every 
day, failed to dissociate in imagina- 
tion things which have never been 
dissociated in experience. In their 
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imaginations the elimination of 
supernatural beliefs necessarily car- 
ried with it the elimination of the 
virtuous element in life; and with 
this elimination the truth of their 
view can hardly be questioned. 

The same retort applies with still 
greater force to Mr. Mallock’s re- 
marks on the ‘supernatural moral 
judgment’ which he represents as 
crossing the natural lines of hap- 
piness, and of which he seeks to 
adduce evidence from the works of 
some of the great dramatic poets. 
Here the ‘ supernatural’ element in 
the judgment depends on only one 
of Mr. Mallock’s two cardinal dog- 
mas, and on that only in a very 
modified form—the sense of duty, 
namely, to a higher Power (cer- 
tainly not conceived in the case of 
Antigone as a personal God). The 
hope of personal happiness in 
another life does not come in; for 
contemplation of a future super- 
natural reward, though it has 
doubtless been a solace to ‘saints 
and sages,’ has not been dwelt on 
in literature as a motive of heroes. 
This being admitted, Mr. Mallock 
seems committed to the following 
dilemma: either the courses of 
action which Antigone and Isabella 
adopted were considered by the 
poets as conducive, and those which 
Macbeth and Margaret adopted as 
prejudicial, to human welfare, or 
they were not. If they were not, 
the desirability in any of the cases 
of one line of conduct, and the un- 
desirability of the other can only 
depend on the incomprehensible 
caprice of a superior power, and 
are excluded from the sphere of 
morality by Mr. Mallock’s own 
carefully elaborated definition of 
a moral act—to wit, that it is 
directed to a good acknowledged as 
good on its own merits. If, on the 
other hand, the courses were such 
as the poets and we ourselves 
should wish to see respectively 
adopted and rejected, in spite of 
individual suffering, with a view to 
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the maximum of human welfare— 
if we perceive in the course we call 
right the subordination of the lesser 
good to the greater, and in the 
course we call wrong the subordi- 
nation of the greater good to the 
less—then all ground vanishes for 
assuming the moral judgment in 
such cases to be essentially super- 
natural. Mr. Mallock says he calls 
it supernatural ‘ because no inter- 
rogation of nature can either sup- 
port or verify it” So far as 
interrogation of nature, in the sense 
of examination of ascertained facts 
in the natural development of hu- 
man life and history, does not 
verify it, I should prefer to call it 
not supernatural but false. One 
can but rub one’s eyes at finding 
the fact that a member of a de- 
veloped society, the heir of innu- 
merable social instincts, is often and 
instinctively led to avoid a moral 
wrench and to sacrifice egoistic to 
altruistic impulses, convinced by the 
mass of his experience that men are 


gainers by so doing—at finding, I 
say, this commonplace of morality 
treated as though its natural and 
unique explanation were a ‘ super- 
natural blessing’ attaching to the 
altruistic course, and a ‘ supernatu- 


ral curse’ to the egoistic. When 
by this expedient religion, in the 
shape of the ‘supernatural moral 
judgment,’ has been associated with 
all emotions and pleasures except 
those derived immediately from the 
senses, it is not hard to paint life 
without it as dull and valueless. 
Mr. Mallock’s own positive plea 
for the ‘supernatural moral judg- 
ment’ adds nothing to his main 
thesis, since it merely assumes in 
another way that no dissociation is 
possible between two things once 
associated. He takes two charac- 
teristics from the supernatural stage 
of the moral judgment—namely, 
that it is absolute and imperious, 
applying the same standard to all 
men; and that it asserts between 
right and wrong a difference not of 
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degree but of kind, as in asserting 
the value of purity to be incalcul- 
able; and assuming that both these 
characteristics are of invariable 
validity, he argues that the moral 
judgment must be essentially super- 
natural. A utilitarian of course 
escapes the conclusion by rejecting 
both assumptions, or rather by re- 
jecting the first and the false appli- 
cation of the second. For truly the 
difference between right and wrong 
is to every moral agent at every 
turn of his life a difference not of 
degree but of kind, inasmuch as his 
choice is so much to the good or so 
much to the bad in relation to 
human welfare, and directly pro- 
motes or hinders his own develop- 
ment as a social being; but some 
particular action may of course fall 
into opposite categories, according 
to differences in the epoch and en- 
towrage and the individual’s own 
nature. 

It is really curious to find so able 
a writer so persistently ignoring the 
development of morality in connec- 
tion with the development and 
welfare of society, and thus impli- 
citly referring it to a non-moral 
supernatural inventor. And not 
only does the character of this sup- 
posed author suffer on Mr. Mallock’s 
supposition, but the character of 
the future life suffers equally. For 
the view of the total inadequacy of 
virtue to attract followers reacts 
damagingly on any importations 
brought in to supplement it ‘from 
the supernatural order.’ They are 
expressly brought in to attract— 
that is, to do what virtue has so 
signally failed to do. They must 
therefore be totally different from 
virtue in kind, and benevolent and 
sympathetic activity can have no 
place among them. Such a pros- 
pect will hardly inflame the imagi- 
nations of those to whom the face 
of virtue is still fair, in spite of 
their being told that they have no 
right to gaze upon it. 

So far we have been considering 
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life almost entirely in the gross. 
When, however, I turn to individual 
lives, I am brought, by a totally 
different path from Mr. Mallock’s, 
to conclusions in some respects re- 
sembling his. I hold valuable and 
pervading happiness to be impos- 
sible without virtuous activity ; but 
I cannot reverse the proposition 
and maintain that virtuous activity 
implies or insures happiness. I 
can isolate virtue in both direc- 
tions; I can believe in its existence 
without supernatural religion, in- 
deed, but also unfortunately with- 
out happiness. In other words, I 
believe that individuals may labour 
and endure successfully in the lines 
of duty without compassing hap- 
piness for themselves ; nor does this 
view involve any contradiction of 
previous statements. I conceive as 
a true reality that which Mr. Mal- 
lock treats as a dream, the possi- 
bility of a widely spread happiness, 
of which morality is the main factor 
as well as the safeguard; a possi- 
bility to be more and more realised 
in proportion as the social and 
humane instincts develop: so that, 
given adequate physical conditions, 
including a good chance for all of 
enjoying health and a fair share of 
the beauties of nature and art 
(a state of things certainly far 
enough out of sight), the life of 
man might on a general view be 
pronounced distinctly good. But 
there are and will be exceptions; 
and my inability to disregard these 
affects my whole view of the con- 
troversy. The modus vivendi esta- 
blished between the egoistic and 
altruistic principles is not secure 
against violent interruption; and 
however far social improvement 
may advance, exceptional circum- 
stances of physical and mental suf- 
fering must inevitably occur, en- 
tailing on individuals who feel their 
opportunities and affections bounded 
by this life a hopeless existence 
permanently below zero. Moreover, 
where the cause of the suffering is 
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the sundering of affections and 
sympathies, the pain is keen in pro- 
portion to the strength of those 
very elements in life which, in view 
of the general sum of happiness, 
have proved themselves the best 
worth emphasising and encourag- 
ing: so that a paralogism is pre- 
sented whereby the individual’s life 
in a society seems self-stultified. And 
such cases of permanent unhappi- 
ness are ultimate facts on the wrong 
side. A view which may truly 
assert the positive value of life in 
the aggregate, must still be content 
to admit the anomalies of its ap- 
portionment; and even a hardy 
Positivist would possibly acknow- 
ledge that he himself might be 
placed among the exceptions by a 
combination of cancer with the loss 
of all his friends. While I am I, 
my altruistic instincts can only be 
a part of me, and cannot extort 
from me contentment that life on 
the average is good, if mine is bad. 
Nor, even if mine be not bad, is my 
moral reason satisfied by contem- 
plation of the happy average, as 
long as I am aware of the existence 
of individual lives below zero; 
since I would not, if I had the 
power, create a billion happy lives 
at the expense of one hopelessly 
unhappy one. I hold that the billion 
happy people are bound, each in 
turn, to submit to extinction, if by 
that means the one unhappy life 
can be extinguished: and though 
the fact of its existence might be 
supposed to be concealed from them, 
I cannot think away myself, the 
supposed creator, with my know- 
ledge that each of them, if he knew 
the price of his own happiness, 
would be morally bound to con- 
front his own existence with the 
unhappy one and pronounce it a 
wrong; and that I therefore, who 
can so confront them, have com- 
mitted the wrong. Thus the rigid 
consistency of utilitarianism has to 
give way in my own mind to a 
still deeper craving for justice. 
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Our. natural feeling of the essential 
incommensurability of pain on the 
one hand, with pleasure on the 
other, is illustrated in the fact that 
we rejoice when a suffering person 
obtains unconsciousness in sleep, 
but it never occurs to us to pity 
the temporary unconsciousness of a 
happy person. 

These considerations form to me, 
I find, an ineradicable flaw in the 
testimony to the value of life: that 
is, taking the facts as they are, if 
for the worst and most permanent 
suffering there were no possible as- 
suagement of hope, if I found in 
myself and all around me an abso- 
lute certainty that the individual 
existence ceased with the death of 
the body, I should in consistency 
desire the immediate extinction of 
the race. And this brings me to 
my last and most fundamental dif- 
ference with Mr. Mallock. I have 
spoken above of the bewildering 
aspect which the controversy of 
life must bear to many of those 
who watch it; how one and an- 
other of them may agree with a 
point here and a view there, may 
see true conclusions (as he be- 
lieves) drawn from false premisses 
and true premisses leading to false 
conclusions, till amid the confusion 
he may well doubt whom to call 
friend and whom foe. Now to those 
who are thus doubtfully watch- 
ing it may seem a boon that some 
skilled person, who is acquainted 
with the ground, and has carefully 
studied the tactics and strength of 
the combatants and their shifting 
combinations, should come and sim- 
plify as far as may be the compli- 
cation of the scene by pointing out 
the broad issues at stake, and the 
ways in which these are really 
affected by the numerous confusing 
side issues—how some of the dis- 
putants are making their way to 
vantage grounds, the possession of 
which would yield an outlook so 
barren and hideous that they them- 
selves would shrink back appalled ; 
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and how others, it may be, are 
fighting under false colours, and 
leading the course of the mélée into 
devious channels by using the 
watchwords of their foes; but how 
on attentive examination the ob- 
jects and tendencies resolve them- 
selves into a smaller number, and 
sides and positions become gradu- 
ally more distinguishable, so that 
it may be seen how ultimately the 
multitude of parties will coalesce 
into a few, one or other of whom 
must gain a victory of incalculable 
import, for weal or woe, to the des- 
tinies of mankind. Such an exposi- 
tion, I say, if it be at all possible, may 
well seem desirable. But the more 
confusing is the scene, and the 
wider the desire to comprehend it, 
the more essential is it that the 
expositor should be accurate in his 
information. If his simplification 
is to do good instead of harm, it 
must be based on thorough know- 
ledge and appreciation of the con- 
flicting arguments, so as to eliminate 
false claims and unreal assumptions 
and all that makes difficult the 
true estimation of the various 
positions, but not to leave out of 
account, or merge in other lines of 
opinion, views which can be put in 
a simple and irreducible form, and 
have therefore their own definite 
and separate locus standi. This 
mistake may lead not only to 
misapprehension but to genuine 
alarm ; and it seems to me to have 
been made by Mr. Mallock in the 
very beginning and foundation of 
his argument. He divides schools 
of thought into two grand classes, 
according as they dogmatically 
affirm or deny the existence of a 
personal God and the personal 
immortality of man: the affirmation, 
as we have seen, he calls religion, 
the denial atheism. He goes on to 
admit that between these poles of 
certainty there are all gradations of 
doubt ; but disregards these on the 
ground that he is dealing only with 
the active results produced by 
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mental conditions, and that so far 
as certainty either way can direct 
or stimulate action, doubt in a like 
degree must paralyse and arrest it. 
‘The philosophy of complete doubt,’ 
he continues, ‘stands self-condemned 
and only exists as a disease, not to 
be propagated by anyone in his 
senses: while if the doubt be not 
complete, if it be not perfectly 
balanced in the centre, it must 
be always tending to one pole or 
the other, and its right name would 
be incomplete religion or incomplete 
atheism, neither of which stages is 
final ; and the incompleteness being 
in each case an imperfection, it 
must be got rid of before we can do 
any justice to either side.’ 

The assumption here is surely 
obvious. The ‘two poles’ are 
treated as both positive; denial of 
the dogmas is treated as though it 
were a positive stimulus and sup- 
port to action equally with the 
affirmation of them. Now not one 
of those who think the dogmas 
false or absurd ever treated the 
mere rejection of them as some- 
thing which of itself supplies a 
positive guide and aim to life. 
Certainty that way has no possible 
power in itself ‘to direct and 
stimulate action.” To make a just 
alternative, the certainty of one 
positive stimulus should be set 
against the certainty of another, 
not the certainty that a particular 
incentive does exist against the 
certainty that it does not. And it 
would clearly be begging the point 
at issue to assume the existence 
and adequacy of other incentives : 
the alternative can only be set 
rightat the expense of the argument. 
Suppose, however, some new stimuli 
to be on their trial, and take any 
one in whose imagination or experi- 
ence they are found inadequate: 
for such a person, the slightest 
diminution in certainty, as regards 
denial of the old stimuli, is neces- 
sarily an approach to the positive 
pole, and to that extent an escape 
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from paralysis. A digger is surely 
more likely to work with interest 
and enjoyment if he learns that 
there is a chance of finding gold, 
and that his work in that case is 
conducing to the welfare of himself 
and those dear to him, than if he is 
convinced there is no gold to be 
found, and no chanceof any further 
result from his labour than the 
exercise, often painful, of his 
muscles, with wages already proved 
inadequate to his necessities. We 
must avoid confusion between the 
effects on us of doubts as to proba- 
bility in respect of the existence or 
occurrence of something beyond 
our own control, and the effect of 
doubts as to action in the presence 
of two practicable alternatives. In 
the latter case the alternatives are 
both positive, in the sense that 
positive benefits are hypothetically 
suggested by the adoption of either ; 
and here it is certainly possible for 
doubt to be ‘ balanced in the centre’ 
so truly that we do nothing. In the 
former case one of the alternatives 
is positive and the other negative ; 
the positive one being admittedly 
good if believable; and here the 
certain acceptance of the negative 
hypothesis puts us in the most 
paralysing of all conceivable posi- 
tions, unless we have some other 
positive certainty to fall back on. 
A traveller who, having been 
puzzled by arriving at the fork of 
two roads, could not make up his 
mind to advance steadily along 
either of them, but stood still or 
wasted his strength in running to 
and fro across the fields between 
them, might be described as para- 
lysed by doubt: but not so the 
traveller who, knowing one of the 
roads to have no inn on it, walked 
by preference along the other, in 
the hope, though not the certainty 
of finding one ; for in his mind the 
very doubt would imply a positive 
chance. Again, the assertion that 
the doubt, if not perfectly balanced, 
must always be tending to one pole 
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or the other, seems to rest on the 
same misconception. If the doubt 
is what to do, a preponderance of 
advantage on either side rapidly 
decides the question, and we do not 
so much tend to one pole as go 
there : if the doubt is what to believe, 
the scales of probability may rest 
for an indefinite time in any posi- 
tion, pending the discovery of fresh 
evidence. 

Here, then, isa case where sim- 
plification has proved delusive. We 
are told that only two parties 
are contending ; but a definite po- 
sition, distinct from all other posi- 
tions, has been overlooked, that 
namely of those to whom their 
own lives are painful and inexpli- 
cable enigmas except on certain hy- 
potheses, which seem possible but 
not certain, and the evidence for 
or against which, from the nature 
of the case, may never in this life 
become stronger or clearer. To 
these the conversion of their doubt 
into a negative certainty would 
clearly be the most paralysing of 
all contingencies. Unless, then, it 
can be shown that the nature of 
the human mind drives these per- 
sons one after another to positive 
or negative certitude, their position 
as doubters must be recognised as 
a substantive one, and an attempt 
to deal with the ‘active results’ 
of various conditions of mind 
cannot fairly ignore a condition 
which is compatible with the most 
strenuous activity, and the positive 
value of which may be estimated 
in the number of hearts saved by it 
from despair.! 

A distinction, however, must be 
drawn between the two dogmas in 
question: the ideas of a personal 
God and of personal immortality, 
though commonly associated both 
by believers and unbelievers, do 
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not stand on the same footing. And 
this is too crudely ignored in the 
atheistic view (as stated by Mr. 
Mallock) that the notion of God is 
unnecessary and that of a future 
life ridiculous. This has, no doubt, 
an intelligible meaning when the 
notions are looked at in relation to 
the physical facts of the universe, 
but the case will be found different 
in relation to the individual’s ex- 
perience of his own conceptions. 
Let us glance at each notion in 
turn. 

It cannot be denied that to those 
who have got beyond anthro. 
pological conceptions, belief in a 
‘personal God’ implies an act of 
faith in which the mental faculties, 
logical and imaginative alike, are 
quite at sea. Not that the terms 
‘evolution’ or ‘a stream of ten- 
dency’ or ‘a not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,’ have any 
superiority in respect of any posi- 
tive light they cast on the universe ; 
for though they serve to gene- 
ralise facts and phenomena, they 
cannot transcend and explain them- 
selves. But they do not on the 
face of them claim more than to 
symbolise facts, whereas ‘ per- 
sonal God’ asserts in the midst of 
the unknown an element of the 
known, a person being to us quite 
a distinct and individual notion. 
And when we try mentally to 
swell this notion so as to embrace 
what is needed for its new appli- 
cation, its characteristics fall away, 
and we are left with an empty 
word. Though in certain circum- 
stances and attitudes of mind we 
may find ourselves compelled to 


feel our relation to some higher 


intelligence as a relation between 
two persons, any intellectual effort 
to substantiate such a relation will 
only obscure it, and there is a 


? Later on, Mr. Mallock himself, in his defence of the higher pleasures, argues that 
if we believed in nothing that could be doubted we should believe only the immediate 


testimony of our five senses. 
consistency. 


Though disputing the fact, I cannot but welcome the in- 
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reasonable objection to using a 
term the reality of which seems to 
vary with our own subjective states. 
Another serious objection to the 
term is the common association 
with it of the ideas of creation and 
omnipotence, with all the accom- 
panying tangle of contradictions in 
relation to the existence of vice and 
pain. The association is doubtless 
not necessary ; but it is what has 
given the notion of the personality 
its wide and permanent popularity. 
Though it is of course with God as 
an omnipotent creator, not with 
God as a person, that the moral 
contradictions are connected, men 
will swallow these for the sake of 
sighting firm ground (as they 
think) in their flounderings among 
the origins of things, while the 
alternative of a personal but not 
omnipotent God, though avoiding 
moral contradictions, does not re- 
lieve their straining backward 
vision, or appeal to their imagina- 
tions. The matter may be looked 
at in this light: if we are content 
not to try to transcend the concep- 
tions of evolution, and without ex- 
plaining, merely assert the gradual 
development of higher forms of 
physical and spiritual life, then im- 
perfection and crass #An find a 
natural place in the scheme, and 
we are not in any way bound to 
account for them. Now, putting 
aside other objections to the personi- 


2 In the Future of Faith, Mr. Mallock, 
personal God drawn by unbelievers from 
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fication of this tendency, we find 
nothing essentially unreasonable in 
the substitution of a personal God 
with limited power, that is, con- 
strained to evolve perfection gradual- 
ly from independent and somewhat 
intractable elements.? But such 
an idea, being only parallel point 
for point with that for which it 
is substituted, and not getting for- 
ther back, presents no superiority 
in the way of explanation, and so 
is, logically at least, unnecessary ; it 
leaves us still as before two things 
unaccounted for, neither of which 
accounts for the other—we simply 
have the existence of the universe 
and the existence of God in place 
of the existence of the universe, 
and the development of the uni- 
verse. But it is precisely as an 
explanation that a personal God is 
commonly postulated, and this end 
is thought to be attained when he 
is put behind the universe and 
made to create it with all its poten- 
tialities. To many this seems to 
simplify the problem by reducing 
the things unaccounted for to one, 
namely the existence of God; but 
as long as they assert his goodness 
they can never escape the time- 
honoured crux, that while words 
have a meaning, the being who 
created the universe must be re- 
sponsible for its contents. 

But if now we turn to the notion 
of personal continuance after death, 


in representing the argument against a 
the existence of evil, makes them assume 


that he is omnipotent or nothing, since no one would care ‘to be the prophet of a bad 
or feeble deity.’ Is then not being omnipotent necessarily the same thing as being 
feeble? If the facts of development and the progress of good be absolutely denied, 
then doubtless the controlling agency, whether conceived as personal or impersonal, 
may be called bad and feeble: but if evolution has been progress, so that the tendency 
in things when conceived as impersonal could not be fairly described as bad, neither 
could a personal power when substituted for it. And we find a similar misconception 
in Mr. Mallock’s own retort to the unbelievers, that the undisputed coexistence of good 
and evil presents a contradiction as violent and insoluble as the co-existence of om- 
nipotent benevolence and evil, and presents ‘the sight of supreme strength being 
thwarted by what is not supreme strength—the eternal in the toils of the transitory.’ 
This statement absolutely ignores the hypothesis of development. Whether or not 
good is ‘supreme’ in the sense that finally evil will vanish, we need not inquire; but 
in so far as good gradually supplants evil, in so far as life gradually rises to higher 
forms, is the change not good? and what contradiction is involved in its not fulfilling 
itself in a moment? 
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all these moral and metaphysical 
difficulties vanish. The notion is in 
itself perfectly imaginable. We 
have never once during our lives 
been conscious of the material 
movements in our brain which ac- 
company thought ; and it is as easy 
to picture the continuance of our 
mental operations a hundred years 
hence as to transport ourselves in 
imagination to some familiar scene, 
in doing which we forget all about 
our brains and bodies. Indeed, the 
difficulty is the other way; it is to 
realise the existence of an associa- 
tion between two things which 
never have been and never can be 
simultaneously present in our con- 
sciousness. However essential we 
may suppose the association to be, 
we can easily picture the positive 
evidence which, conveyed in the 
ordinary way to our intelligence 
through our senses, would convince 
us of the possibility of thought and 
volition apart from brain; and our 
power of doing this is quite irre- 
spective of any assurance we may 
feel that such evidence will never 
present itself. The point is that 
the notion is clear: the act of imagi- 
nation by which I picture future 
mental operations is no more hin- 
dered or obscured by considerations 
about brain-substance, than the act 
of imagination by which, sitting in 
London, I enjoy the very details of 
a view on the Lago Maggiore, is 
hindered or obscured by the physi- 
cal difficulties of instantly getting 
there. And where a notion is clear, 
the external testimony which would 
prove the imagined thing to exist is 
representable to the mind ; whereas 
in trying to represent to my mind 
what conclusive external testimony 
to a personal God would be like, 
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I find myself necessarily as lost as 
in trying to grasp intellectually 
some tangible meaning in the term. 

This point seems somewhat ob- 
scured by calling spiritual sensibility 
‘a function of the organism,’ as was 
done by Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Harrison in the recent ‘ symposium’ 
in the Nineteenth Century. All 
they meant was that thought is in 
correlation with molecular facts; 
but the word fwnction seems to im- 
ply that the relation is parallel to 
that, e.g., which respiration bears to 
the lungs. The difference between 
objective and subjective phenomena 
in relation to the physical organs is 
obvious: in the one case the idea of 
respiration without respiratory or- 
gans is unthinkable and absurd; in 
the other case the association of 
thought and brain is something 
which we readily can, and com- 
monly do, ignore in imagination, 
though evidence may never have 
shown it as annulled in reality. In 
the former case the logical connec- 
tion of the two notions is of the 
simplest possible kind, one being 
absolutely involved in the other; 
between the two notions in the 
latter case we have not the slightest 
right to assume any such connection, 
or any relation of cause and effect. 
In the latter case, therefore, evi- 
dence that the association is essen- 
tial, that the one phenomenon is 
impossible apart from the other, 
must be wholly unattainable. The 
most that can be said is that in our 
experience the two things have 
always gone together. But the 
effect on us of negative evidence of 
this kind clearly depends on whether 
or not, on the hypothesis that the 
one phenomenon could exist apart 
from the other, means would be 





3 See Professor Clifford’s paper ‘On the Nature of Things-in-themselves,’ in Mind 
for January 1878: ‘Only confusion can arise if the word cause is used to express the 
relation between certain objective facts in my consciousness’ (the physical changes in 
another man’s brain) ‘and the ejective facts which are inferred as corresponding in 
some way to them and running parallel with them’ (the subjective changes in another 


man’s consciousness). 


‘For all that we know at present, this relation does not in any 


way resemble that expressed by the word cause.’ 
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open to it of making its existence 
known to us. Supposing the pre- 
sumption to be that, on the hypo- 
thesis of its separate existence, it 
would still naturally be in a condi- 
tion to come under our cognisance, 
the evidence against its separate 
existence, if it does not so come, is 
strong; but in the case before us 
nothing could give us reason to ex- 
pect that personal consciousness, 
supposing it to exist apart from 
sensible material structure, would 
be able to afford sensible evidence 
of its presence—nothing, that is, 
except its actually doing so. If 
material phenomena implying the 
existence of thought and volition 
external to us actually came into 
our experience, then the facts would 
have to be admitted, and when re- 
duced to general laws of uniformity 
would appear neither more nor less 
inexplicable and ultimate than the 
known relations of thought and 
volition to physical facts. But if 
no such evidence were ever pro- 
duced, still the notion of thought 
and volition existing outside us, 
without the power of affecting our 
sensibilities, would be a perfectly 
natural one tous: for our notion of 
our Own consciousness does not in 
the least depend for its clearness on 
any imagined power of rendering its 
existence evident to others. 

Such views, even when admitted, 
are sometimes pronounced wholly 
unpractical and uninteresting. But 
if they, or even a dimly conceived 
instinct of them, form a natural 
and prominent factor in most of 
the minds which at all consider 
the questions involved, they must 
continue to have a most import- 
ant bearing on human life. My con- 
tention is that this is the case; and 
that it is best to recognise a definite 
psychological state, resulting from 
the conditions that here a keenly 
felt desire is also one the realisation 
of which the mind pictures with 
perfect clearness, and with no more 
difficulty than it incurs in the com- 
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monest hourly acts of imagination, 
but the actual frustration of which 
it cannot, from the very nature of 
the case, represent to itself as part 
of its own conscious experience. It 
is in this way that the notion of 
personal continuance after death 
presents itself to many minds quite 
independently of revealed religion; 
and the element of possibility and 
reality refuses to be thought out of 
it. It exists as a doubt, but a doubt 
presenting itself to the majority in 
the positive form, not as ‘ probably 
no,’ but as ‘ possibly yes.’ And if 
the hope exists now, it is hard to 
see why it should cease to exist in 
the future. Such a cessation would 
involve either a change in the 
scientific evidence, or a change in 
men’s mental constitution. Now 
the scientific evidence, if it changes 
at all, can only do so in the positive 
direction: what it needs for this 
is new facts, and the new facts which 
would prove the ‘possible dissocia- 
tion of thought and volition from 
brain are, as I have tried to show, 
easily presentable to the mind: 
while the negative evidence can 
never amount to more than the 
absence of such facts; that is, can- 
not be or become convincingly de- 
structive. Nor have we any reason 
to expect a wide change in men- 
tal constitution and temperament. 
Differences in this respect will pro- 
bably continue much as they are 
now; and people do no doubt 
differ greatly as to the effect on 
their imaginations of absence of 
positive evidence. To the majority, 
however, the amount of solace which 
the idea of a chance can give is out 
of all proportion to any scientific 
estimation of the greatness of the 
chance. Suppose that after con- 
demnation to along term of captivity 
a prisoner is told that there is one 
chance in many of his release at the 
end of a year: nine men out of ten, 
in such a case, would, I believe, find 
the burden of the year immensely 
lightened. And as regards the 
N 
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chance of a future life the case is 
peculiar in that there could never 
be an awakening to disappointment ; 
for if the hope represents no reality, 
the moment of its frustration is also 
the moment of the dissolution of the 
individual’s consciousness: while I 
believe it to be a simple psycho- 
logical fact that the hope of personal 
continuance has all the ‘greater 
predominance from being out of the 
range of a numerical estimation of 
chances. At any rate, the hope is 
undeniably entertained in the pre- 
sent day by many who perfectly 
apprehend the negative scientific 
testimony, whence we may fairly 
conclude that, even if it remain a 
doubt, a large proportion of man- 
kind will, in the future as now, 
some habitually and some under 
stress of emotion, find in it comfort 
and support. Those who do not 


like the notion of a future life, or 
who think it absurd, can hardly 
complain if such divergence of view 
is treated as nothing to the point 


by others—o fortunatos nimium— 
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who find it a permanent and inera- 
dicable element in their minds, 
And if the objection be made that 
the word ineradicable begs the 
question, and that many equally 
deeply-seated notions have given 
way before superior enlightenment, 
the answer is that the advance of 
knowledge and morality cannot be 
shown to have decreased by one 
single iota man’s innate avidity for 
happiness; and that if the progress 
of ages brings increase of happiness 
in this life, the avidity for its con- 
tinuance may be expected to grow, 
since the greater are a man’s 
treasures the harder he finds it to 
part withthem. At any rate, those 
who most firmly reject the notion 
may surely be well content that it 
is out of their power by conclusive 
negative testimony to shut the loop- 
hole to others, seeing that they may 
be safely defied to imagine any way 
in which the outlook through it can 
be detrimental to the evolution of 
the most ideal human life. 
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OLDSMITH, as_ everybody 

knows, could always reason 
best with the pen in his hand: and 
one has known a good man to 
whom the difference between writ- 
ing and talking was the difference 
between specially sagacious sense, 
and absolute fatuous folly. Hurry 
the machine, and the article manu- 
factured was incredibly bad. Give 
the machine time, and the article 
produced was eminently good. And 
the case was invariably so, through 
a long and estimable life. It was a 
strange thing that the same mind 
was able to produce, according 
to the single condition of the 
pace at which it was driven, what 
was well-considered and judicious, 
and what was ill-considered and 
absurd. The appeal here needed 
not to lie from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, but from Bob hurried 
to Bob unhurried: from Bob gab- 
bling like an idiot to Bob writing 
like a sage. There were two dis- 
tinct men, it seemed : and strangers 
were greatly perplexed. Let it be 
said, that such as knew the man, 
though always fond of him, loved 
him best in his hours of folly. 

Now and then, one has seen a 
fluent and blatant talker, who could 
not think at any time what could 
be called thought, but who was 
able to produce such material as he 
could produce at all at the rate of 
rapid speaking, trying to inveigle 
this foolish wise man to enter with 
him into the lists of discussion. He 
did (so to speak) seek to persuade 
the Swan to leave the water where 
every movement was graceful, and 
try a walking match on shore where 
the Swan could but waddle most 
abominably. I have beheld the 
Swan abandon its proper element, 
and I have grieved. It is much to 
be regretted that what George 
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Stephenson (and many other men) 
called The Gift of the Gab has so 
powerful and immediate an effect 
upon the less discerning multitude. 
I have known a human being who 
was intellectually, morally, and spi- 
ritually far beneath contempt, a 
mere insolent and brutal vulgarian, 
command the attention of a large 
meeting by a speech which, when 
it came to be printed, the stupidest 

rson in that assemblage could 
odie fail to see was the most 
despicable rubbish. I am far from 
clear that Parliaments and all like 
bodies are not a mistake. If such 
bodies are suffered to meet at all, 
they ought to be constrained to sit 
for six continuous months: and 
then the blatant demagogue, un- 
scholarly, insolent, vulgar, and pro- 
bably dirty, with nothing to com- 
mend him but his brazen forehead 
and his flow of ungrammatical 
speech, might possibly find his level. 
A thoughtful man here and there 
might in these months get over his 
nervous shyness, and gain the in- 
fluence due to him : though a soul of 
fine texture might decline to enter 
into conflict with the coarse-grained 
costermonger of debate. Specially, 
in matters theological and eccle- 
siastical, it is hard to picture the 
thoughtful and refined scholar 
whose writings form the thinking 
of his generation, as entering into 
a vulgar brawl with a blustering 
bully in a horribly unwholesome 
atmosphere at two o’clock in the 
morning. The scholar would loathe 
and despise himself for having 
stooped to that ineffable degrada. 
tion. The bully would be proud to 


have even been kicked by the higher 
type of man. 

This which has been said brings 
back to the writer circumstances 
which he has lately seen. 


He had 
N 2 
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no part in them, except as a wit- 
ness: still the remembrance makes 
one extremely angry. And as we 
grow older, we do not allow our- 
selves to endure the wear of being 
extremely angry. Possibly we 
should do well to be so: but the 
feeling is uncomfortable and the re- 
sult fatiguing. A very disgusting 
and dishonest human being un- 
questionably has it in his power to 
grievously disquiet many infinitely 
better and worthier men. And, 
naturally hating the better men, 
he probably enjoys the idea that he 
is able to vex them. Even so might 
avery large and pestiferous dunghill 
be proud that it can so disgust all 
who approach it. It is not much 
to boast of, that one is an offensive 
animal, to whom most folk will 
give a wide berth. 

Let us come back, friendly reader, 
from this deviation. Let us put 
away utterly all irritative thoughts, 
as it befits that we should do amid 
these transient glories of June. 
There is much grass in this place, 
if there be not many trees: and the 
miles of sombre expanse (for the 
grass is not bright but dark-green), 
with the whiteness sometimes like 
snow-drifts of daisies beyond all 
numbering, and the smooth stretches 
of level sea, are inconsistent with 
the indulgence of a mood within 
which might outwardly eventuate 
in the stern Anathema. And the 
mood must be held in check: its 
manifestations are capable of being 
misunderstood. ‘ Do you know that 
you are going to Hell?’ said a grim 
old Puritan to three or four poor 
little children who had the effrontery 
to be sitting out upon the grass and 
breathing the June atmosphere on 
the Lord’s Day. But the eldest of 
the poor little children hastily 
gathered the rest together and with- 
drew them from the spot, exclaim- 
ing ‘Come away, come away: that 
bad auld maniscursin’ and swearin’!’ 
In fact, he was only a Scotchman 
lifting up a testimony: probably a 
member of that enlightened Society 
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which has just published a report on 
what they call Sabbath-Observance, 
in which the Queen is severely 
taken to .task for having quietly 
gone in a boat on a summer Sunday 
afternoon after church to an island 
in a beautiful Highland lake, on 
which island she had the hardihood 
to ‘remain for a considerable time !’ 
Awful profanation! Of course if 
she had sat and drunk toddy for a 
large part of the day, repeating 
tattle to the prejudice of the Na- 
tional Churches of Britain, it would 
have been all right. 

Here one is getting angry again. 
There is something wrong some- 
where. In truth, this is Monday 
morning: and on some preachers 
the Sunday duty is a severe nervous 
pull, which leaves them on Monday 
forenoon in an unamiable and snap- 
pish temper. The days have been 
in which the present writer, visiting 
a sick woman who seemed quite 
well, was informed that she was 
‘uncoly wrocht wi’ the Nerves:’ 
and speaking out of the depths of 
ignorant inexperience tried to per- 
suade the sufferer that there were 
no such things as nerves at all, and 
in any case that nobody need be 
‘ wrocht wi’ them’ unless he or she 
foolishly gave in to them. But 
these days must needs go from one 
who lives by the wear of brain and 
nervous system: the time comes 
when one understands poor Thomas 
Hood unable to bear the smallest 
noise in the house without a painful 
jarring of mind and body : when one 
sympathises with that pure and 
sweet-natured soul Thomas Aird of 
Dumfries, sleepless as Sir Isaac 
Newton if a crowing cock were 
near; hating that sound as Dr. 
Beattie tells us in The Minstrel he 
hated it. ‘I lie down,’ says Aird, 
‘in a state of expectancy, and just 
when I am going to fall over into 
delicious slumber, some creature of 
the night (cock or cat) is sure to 
raise aloft its voice, and drive me to 
distraction.’ You may smile at this : 
but it was no laughing matter to the 
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sensitive poet, ‘on the brink,’ as he 
said, ‘of madness and despair,’ 
through the want of sleep. The 
misery was abated before he could 
express it in verse: 


Soul-distressing sound, 
When in the pent-up city, ill at ease, 
Your keen and nervous spirit cannot sleep, 
Hearing him nightly from some neighbour- 
ing court ! 
Oft have we wished the gallinaceous tribe 
Had but one neck, and that were in our 
hands 
To twist and thraw: the morrow’s sun had 
risen 
Upon a cockless and a henless world. 


Let us compare this, as scholars 
are fond of doing, with Beattie’s 
lines, not so familiar now as they 
ought to be. ‘Who now reads 
Cowley ?’ 


The dream is fled. Proud harbinger of 
day, 

Who scarest the vision with thy clarion 
shrill : 

Fell Chanticleer, who oft hast reft away 

My fancied good, and brought substantial 
ill! 

O to thy cursed scream, discordant still, 

Let harmony aye shut her gentle ear : 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill, 

Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox 
appear! 


Itneed not be said to any decently- 
instructed reader that The Minstrel 


contains passages pitched quite 
differently: well-nigh as beautiful 
(in their own way) as anything to 
be found in the language. Nor 
need it be said that Byron tells us 
that he was led to use the Spen- 
serian stanza in Childe Harold 
through marking its successful use 
by Thomson in the Castle of Indo- 
lence and by Beattie in his almost 
forgotten poem. Let it be said, 
too, of Thomas Aird, whose name 
will not be forgot by the reader 
who is fairly up in his Noctes, that 
in the pretty volume of his poetry 
which has just been published, you 
will find many lines which you will 
hardly read without a touched heart 
and one or two tears. Mr. Jardine 
Wallace, a cultured and enlightened 
gcotch clergyman, and the incum- 
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bent of classic Traquair, has edited 
his friend’s works, and prefixed to 
them just as pleasing and graceful 
a memoir of a beautiful and blame- 
less life as you are likely to find 
anywhere. 


But this is another digression. 
The writer is wandering about as 
desultorily as he used to do in plea- 
sant years departed, when he wrote 
his essays under the green shade of 
gigantic beeches in a sylvan valley 
watered by a crystal-clear river 
dear to Thomas Aird; and not un- 
known to Thomas Carlyle, who 
loved him. But the one Thomas 
was to grow into a Prophet of 
world-wide fame ; and the other to 
be laid, not much spoken of, hard 
by the dust of Robert Burns. Let 
us pull up with comparative se- 
verity, though the month be the 
leafy June. 


True it is (as was to have been 
said long ago) that only by the 
help of pen or pencil, only by writ- 
ing down what they think, can most 
folk think connectedly. Some folk, 
the reader may be disposed to say, 
cannot think connectedly even thus. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
If it were not that one feels so 
strongly, through growing experi- 
ence, that one man is no rule 
earthly for another, and no index 
earthly to another’s ways, one would 
like to get a Lord Chancellor who 
is equal to his great place (which 
some have not been) to tell us how 
itis thathe clears his mind upon some 
complicated and difficult question he 
has to decide: how he sets himself 
to weigh and count the pros and cons. 
We have read of one very eminent 
Chancellor, indeed, who arrived at 
his conclusions by the simple pro- 
cess of asking an inferior but more 
laborious Judge what his judgments 
ought to be: but though the con- 
clusion in any given case was very 
likely to be right, the manner in 
which it was arrived at was un- 
questionably wrong. Probably if 
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Lord Selborne or Lord Cairns ex- 
plained exactly how he thought his 
way through an involved matter, 
it might appear that either great 
lawyer has his own individual way, 
quite unlike that of the other: and 
that the method of either would by 
no means serve as a guide for 
ordinary men. One thing may be 
said, with confidence: that it is 
quite vain for an ordinary human 
being to put off to a long leisurely 
walk the seeing through a subject ; 
arranging one’s thoughts upon it: 
getting into shape what one is to say 
about it: settling how to begin, 
go on, and conclude: in brief, 
composing a dissertation upon it, 
to be read or listened to by other 
mortals. No doubt, you may be an 
exceptional or (as it seems now 
coming into fashion to say) an 
exceptive man: and in that case 
there is no saying what you may be 
able to do. You may be able, as 
Dickens said, to ‘think of Mr. 
Pickwick and write the first 
Number :’ or, beholding an apple 
fall, you may suddenly see the law 
of gravitation ; while, as matter of 
fact, most people have not the 
faintest discernment, even yet, of 
any connection between the two 
things. You may know nearly 
everything without having learned 
almost anything, as seems to have 
been the case with Shakspere, 
unless indeed Bacon wrote his 
Plays. Yet in some measure, the 
case was so with Burns: and it is 
not suggested that anybody ‘ wrote 
Burns, except Burns himself. 
But the experience of commonplace 
souls, who have left over the 
consideration of a question, the 
preparation of an after-dinner 
speech, the planning out ofa sermon, 
to the season of a long solitary 
walk, is tolerably uniform. The 
mind is in a vague way brooding 
upon the matter in hand all through 
the walk: no doubt with many 
interruptions from outward Nature, 
and from intruding and very way- 
ward associations: but at the end 
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of the walk you are not a bit nearer 
a conclusion, You have not made 
up your mind: you have not got 
your speech in your head, ready to 
come forth at the opening of the 
lips: you have not roughed in the 
outline of your sermon. Sir Arthur 
Helps said that sometimes, in a 
rapid ride on horseback, it seems 
as though the impetus you had got 
from the swiftly-moving creature 
you bestrode helped you through 
a difficulty in which you had been 
entangled and detained. Physical 
movement may sometimes tell 
upon a sluggish mind. I have 
heard of a very dull and dreary 
preacher, the kind of orator to 
whom no one would willingly 
listen a second time, who on 
several occasions had to drive in 
great haste from one church to 
another to take duty: and who, 
at the second church, entering the 
pulpit while still retaining some. 
thing of the momentum of the 
open trap, astonished everybody by 
preaching with no small degree of 
liveliness; or what is sometimes 
expressively called Go. The force 
of circumstances constrained my 
friend Smith, at one period in his 
life, to be present a good many 
times when that dismal orator held 
forth. But Smith assures me that 
on every such occasion, the preacher 
had plainly not arrived in any 
rapid vehicle: and Smith likewise 
declares that not an express train 
merely, but a cannon-ball, or even 
a comet, would be needful to 
neutralise the awful inertia of the 
good man’s lethargic nature. No 
less a speed could add to the 
preacher the needful impetus which 
nature had denied him. Further 
to prosecute the philosophy of 
thinking during a walk, let it be 
added, firmly: If, during a lonely 
walk, you are in the least degree 
to succeed in arranging your 
thoughts, the walk must be a 
leisurely one. You must saunter. 
No momentum is convertible into 
thought, which is derived from 
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your own muscular exertion. Or 
if, wearily plodding on, something 
in the nature of composition is 
evolved, it is pretty sure to assume 
a metrical shape, and to consist of 
some few rhymes, many times 
repeated. Being the out-come of 
a weary mood, it will impress the 
hearer or reader with a weird 
sense of weariness. Do not think 
there is anything fanciful in this: 
it is certain fact, and might be 
proved by divers instances. Buta 
rapid walk reduces the mind to 
blankness. You will remember 
how Nathaniel Hawthorne relates 
his experience (an experience not 
uncommon to man), when he arose 
to propose a toast at a public dinner. 
‘As I rose,’ says the great genius, 
‘I tapped upon my mind, and it 
sounded perfectly hollow: there 
was nothing in it, whatsoever.’ Let 
one speak who speaks from experi- 
ence. ‘T'wo days gone by, it fell to 
the writer to take a solitary walk of 
twelve miles through the green 
country: wonderfully green and 
beautiful, as even a featureless 
landscape grows at this living and 
growing season of the year. I had 
resolved that during that walk, I 
should set myself to clear up my 
mind upon a certain matter. The 
vain fancy was that here was 
a time of leisure, and it should 
be given to leisurely thought. 
But the fancy was vanity; and it 
resulted in some measure of vexa- 
tion of spirit. For it was needful 
that the walk should be at a sober 
and steady four miles in the hour. 
Now, if you leisurely saunter, you 
may perhaps be able to think to 
some little purpose; and perhaps 
not. You will then have tocontend 
with nothing more than the way- 
wardness and unfixedness of the 
animula vagula blandula: that un- 
certain creature which the strong 
will may bring to the water, but 
which will drink or not as it chooses, 
then and there: unless you bit and 
bridle it (as the pen in the hand 
does, recording its proceedings), 
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and then pull down its intangible 
and quivering head, too living and 
life-like by far. But walk at four 
miles an hour; and all brain power 
goes to mere locomotion. The en- 
tire stream is turned to that one 
doing. You think of nothing. You 
cannot think at all. Through those 
three hours and twelve miles only a 
single dull, heavy, persistent idea 
engrossed the entire mind the writer 
possesses. The idea was this: that 
now he discerned and felt what a 
horse is thinking of, when running 
in a coach at ten miles or more an 
hour. The horse is thinking of 
nothing whatsoever. It is reduced 
to machinery: conscious machinery, 
alive to pain or weariness, but in- 
capable of remembering, or reflect- 
ing, or anticipating. Give a living 
creature all to do that its strength 
can do: and it becomes a machine: 
the fountain of influence that sends 
its messages through all the frame 
is exhausted in the single message 
Go on, Goon. There is no surplus 
energy at all, that can become 
manifest in thought. Of course, 
the four miles an hour would be 
so little to some great athletes, 
that they could easily think as they 
walked. There would be surplus 
of brain-power beyond that needed 
to drive the machinery of locomo- 
tion. But the average mortal, in 
the downward declivity of life, is 
reduced to vacant idiotcy, to utter 
blankness, in physical exertion 
without companions. Place your- 
self on that level, and you will 
understand the mental condition of 
certain hard-wrought fellow crea- 
tures, generally esteemed man’s 
inferiors. They are thinking of 
nothing, ‘like many mighty men.’ 
They are just doing, and bearing: 
and no more. You will say, In 
many cases quite enough. But 
suffering is much less than you 
might think, through the hebetude 
and torpor that come of continued 
severe exertion. The horse, run- 
ning its daily stage of ten miles in 
fifty minutes, after the first mile 
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becomes a machine, much less than 
semi-conscious. It is so, too, I 
believe, with acathedral choir which 
is obliged to serve two churches, 
according to a vile fashion not 
unknown. To boys and men, 
but specially to boys, devotion 
is impossible. Any active thought 
or feeling is impossible. They begin 
the afternoon service, a verbatim 
repetition of another afternoon 
service barely ended, just as the 
poor coach-horse begins his ten-mile 
stage. It is simply something to 
get through: half unconsciously. 
And the cruelty and wickedness 
of arrangements so numbing and 
petrifying to human souls; which 
convert what ought to be a cheer- 
ful and pleasant duty into an in- 
expressible weariness and misery ; 
are worthy of the severest reproba- 
tion and punishment, They may, 
as a matter of fact, come of pure 
stupidity, want of thought and 
imagination, lack of power in Deans 
and Canons to put themselves in 
the place of their fellow creatures 


and realise how they would like it 


themselves. But there is noexcuse. 
Cathedral authorities, even the most 
exceptional, ought not to be selfish 
blockheads. They would not ex- 
cuse a shark for biting one of them- 
selves in two, merely on the assur- 
ance that the shark quite failed to 
take in how little the Canon liked it, 

But indeed the temporary sus- 
pension of all intellectual and moral 
vitality which comes of the rapid 
twelve-miles walk, reminds one in 
parable of the deterioration where 
not the destruction of the moral 
and intellectual element in human 
souls under the baneful influence of 
whatever may be called Pushing. 
Let it not be supposed that by 
Pushing is meant hard work. A 
man may work ever so hard, yet be 
wholly free from the suspicion of 
Pushing, and perfectly safe from 
the moral deterioration that comes 
of Pushing. It is the presence of 
the personal element which is the 
distinctive thing here: it is the 
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pressing forward of the interests 
and the reputation of the great 
Number One. All that is good in 
our spiritual nature grows and 
strengthens in the atmosphere of 
diligent work purged of self-con- 
sciousness: work done for the good 
Cause, and with no latent reference 
to self and self-advancement. All 
that is good in us dwindles, pines, 
and in the end dies out, in the drive 
and stress of that hard work, 
saturated through and through 
with the personal element, which 
is properly to be termed Pushing. 
One would like to think that here, 
as in some cases, the fact that the 
man is a sinner is punishment 
enough of the sin. For the 
wretched creature who by Pushing 
attains some small place whether 
of profit or credit, seems quite 
happy there. He never had much 
moral discernment; and what he 
had has gradually died away; so 
that there remains nothing within 
himself to tell him what a wretched 
creature he is. Conscience is ex- 
tremely weak in many men. Not 
only will some traders quite readily 
tell a lie toa customer across the 
counter, to the end of making a 
more profitable bargain, yet feel 
not the smallest remorse after- 
wards: there are those who in a 
court of justice, under the obliga- 
tion of an oath, will fence with 
plain questions and even make bold 
statements which if they do not 
know to be false they certainly do 
not know to be true, in a fashion 
that runs remarkably close to down- 
right perjury; and this with no 
apparent sense of having done 
wrong, with no appearance of en- 
during any disquiet of heart in the 
retrospect of the day’s proceedings. 
So the man who has got some little 
advancement by unworthy means, 
though knowing within himself how 
he got it, may appear quite proud 
of having reached what most men 
would be humbled in the dust to 
have reached in such a way. ‘The 
divine who has somehow got an 
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American degree from some so- 
called University hitherto unheard 
of on this side the Atlantic, signs 
himself D.D. as complacently as 
though the distinction came from 
Oxford, and came without being 
asked for, canvassed for, pushed 
for. The man who has gone and 
asked that his book may be favour- 
ably reviewed (though how mortal 
can do so it is hard to understand), 
gets whatever advantage may come 
of the friendly notice. It is not 
much. So with him who has ob- 
iruded his production upon this or 
that distinguished man; and then 
makes capital of the brief letter of 
thanks, wrung out by the pure 
power of impudence. These crea- 
tures, and others like them, have 
not the smallest notion what kind 
of aspect they present in the eyes 
of all discerning people. If they 
had, instead of pushing themselves 
forward on all occasions with a 
smug and vulgar self-satisfaction, 
they would fly to deserts whereto 
Livingstone never penetrated, and 
hide there till they died. Beau- 
tiful and noble is the energetic 
labour of the clergyman who toils 
on in his little sphere, with the 
self-forgetting desire to see good 
grow and prosper: miserable and 
contemptible beyond words (though 
he knows it not) is the pushing 
and self-advertising soul in the like 
place. He was, of necessity, a poor 
creature to begin with: but he has 
year by year degenerated as he has 
elbowed his way forward, pushed 
others back, thrust his unhappy 
head into every opening which 
presented itself, entreated for this 
or that trumpery distinction, begged 
that he might be suffered to propose 
such a toast or second such a 
motion,and (morally and spiritually 
blinded) amid the contempt of 
all above semi-idiotcy, has deluded 
himself into the belief that he is 
Pushing On. 

Pushing isabhorrent to all worthy 
men; but it comes naturally to the 
unworthy mortal here and there. I 
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am far from saying that there are 
not walks in life in which an ener- 
getic pressing forward of claims 
and doings may be justifiable as well 
as profitable; and it is then to be 
distinguished from vulgar Pushing 
and Puffery. Some of those vast 
fortunes which one reads of as hav- 
ing been made in business, specially 
in America, seem to have been 
honourably won as well as munifi- 
cently employed, though the adver- 
tisement and the bagman were 
strongly employed in their earlier 
stages. And a shrinking mortal 
who, in the vain quest of quietness, 
never enters himself as a competitor 
for the great prizes of life, must not 
presume that this of necessity proves 
that he is of a nobler nature than 
the trans-Atlantic Stewart or the 
English George Moore. There is 
something between these, and the en- 
ergetic though undignified Barnum. 
And the unambitious man may be 
nothing better than cowardly, sheep- 
ish, and slothful. Here, as every- 
where else, the question becomes 
one of degree. We hold by this: 
that all use of the Trumpet is peril- 
ous: and all Pushing, if indulged 
in, is to be keenly watched, as some- 
thing which is very likely to coarsen 
and degrade. The latest sphere in 
this troublesome life in which it 
seemed as though work, even the 
hardest, could never pass into Push- 
ing nor be mistaken for it, was 
doubtless the sphere of a sufficiently- 
endowed parish priest in a National 
Established Church. For, hard as 
he might work, the good man had 
nothing to look for in the matter of 
pecuniary profit; and hardly any- 
thing in the respect of general 
estimation. For that must come of 
exceptive labours: and these can 
hardly be among an order of men all 
of whom (with the very rarest ex- 
ceptions) are diligent, self-denying, 
and faithful, as ever hunest workers 
were in this life. I mark with sor- 
row recent steps which, on one side 
of the Tweed, tend directly to foster 
what may be termed a Bagman- 
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Clergy. I mark the introduction of 
a system which goes straight to the 
development, among the holders of 
the smaller livings, of the hitherto 
little known curse of pushing and 
self-puffery. Certain supplements 
are promised to the clergy, certain 
sums added to their stipend, on the 
condition that they each keep a 
journal, after the fashion hitherto 
peculiar to rural policemen, showing 
how they have employed their time, 
how many visits they have paid to 
sick and poor, and the like, which 
journal is to be exhibited on demand 
toa board of irresponsible individuals 
whose work it is to deal out this 
uncomfortable dole, and who can 
stop it whenever they please. I 
cannot even imagine the best and 
most devoted clergymen I have ever 
known, as keeping such a book, and 
carefully noting down all they did 
in their parishes, for the inspection 
of the half-dozen quite respectable 
men who are to say how many 
pounds of sterling money this spiri- 
tual labour has earned, balancing 
shillings against souls, and paying 
for results. But I can perfectly 
imagine a vulgar coarse-souled 
pusher, who ought never to have 
been admitted to the Church at all, 
as drawing up a tremendous cata- 
logue of his doings and deservings. 
And painful as is the plan of a few 
private persons, holding no official 
place, and unknown to the law or 
the constitution, sitting in judgment 
on the work of a faithful man equal 
to any one of them unless in the 
respect of worldly wealth, still more 
abhorrent is the disposition, growing 
very apparent, to gauge a clergy- 
man’s diligence by the quantity of 
money he can squeeze out of his 
parishioners in the form of subscrip- 
tions for missionary and humane 
ends. Here the energetic commer- 
cial traveller, the pushing bagman- 
parson, will triumphantly carry all 
before him. If you wish to see by 
what arts people are concussed or 
induced to buy things they don’t 
want, read Dr. Smiles’ interesting 
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Life of George Moore, Merchant and 
Philanthropist, just published: and 
then consider whether you would 
like to have a clergy as pushing, as 
artful, as coarse-grained, as Moore 
was in his bagman days. The 
thickness of that man’s skin, in a 
moral sense, was not to be expressed 
ininches. The way in which he got 
orders from traders who did not 
waut to give them: the insolence 
he took good-naturedly, the vulgar 
dodges to which the worthy man 
condescended ; fill one with wonder 
but not at all with admiration. If 
it was not painful for Moore, in his 
honoured age, to look back on 
what he had gone through to push 
business and make money, it 
must have been because the thick- 
ness of skin, needed for that 
awful time, abode with him 
permanently. People swore at him, 
and ordered him out of their shops, 
when he came in with his samples : 
but he came back smiling, again 
and again, till he got his order. 
Even so, even so, did an energetic 
clergyman, eager in the support of 
a good work, once go to a man of 
vast wealth, and state the claims of 
his good work, and ask a large 
subscription. The answer was 
brief: it was Owrsory: it was in 
the nature of an Anathema: and 
the energetic clergyman was shown 
the door. But happily his skin 
was thick as George Moore’s: and 
the rich man’s heart was right, as 
indeed was his head too: the un- 
dismayed parson returned to the 
charge, after due season; and he 
got a most munificent sum. It is 
well, indeed, that such undismayed 
parsons should be: but one would 
earnestly desire that they should 
be the exception, and not the rule. 
Further: the rich man was very 
rich. But the humble bagman- 
parson may have to go to men not 
nearly so rich; and may have to 
take bad language for far less than 
ten thousand pounds. Besides, that 
pushing preacher saw the rich man 
for the once: the humbler bagman- 
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parson might have to live daily 
among such as had ordered him 
from their presence with vehement 
‘ speech: and with such his useful- 
ness would be done. For it is de- 
sirable that a clergyman be liked 
by his flock : it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he be respected. There 
are those, a good many, who would 
not take the rich man’s money with 
its accompaniments: who, in fact, 
by necessity of their nature, could 
not. Picture to yourself a quiet 
scholarly man, of a devout spirit, 
incapable of using mean arts, going 
to try to get money out of people 
against their will: coming into the 
presence of the man to be squeezed, 
and with bad jokes and insincere 
flattery and artful playing on his 
weaknesses producing the subscrip- 
tion-paper, and possibly departing 
with a half-civil rebuff! Is that 
the work for a scholar or a clergy- 
man? Money must be got, no 


doubt: but to ask for it from un- 
willing givers is a humbling and 


deplorable necessity : let those do 
the work whose vocation it is. 
Assuredly it was not with the pur- 
pose to give themselves to such 
work that the devoutest and most 
cultivated among the clergy made 
choice of their profession. It was, 
in some cases, to be rid of ignoble 
worldly work, of the earth earthy, 
of the Exchange dodgy. If that 
is to be the kind of thing, let us go 
where we shall have our chance of 
the material rewards of it. 

But as the years slip away, and 
we have a lengthening history to look 
back upon in our own remembrance 
of ourselves and others, we are 
constrained to mark the awful 
irony of fact, as compared with 
anticipation. It is little to say 
that the appointed place in life is 
different from that which child- 
hood and youth had hoped: the 
work given may be exactly the oppo- 
site of that for which the man’s 
nature seems fitted. You find a 
sweet and gentle spirit by sad neces- 
sity cast on days of bitter contro- 
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versy, in which he cannot quite 
escape taking some part: you find 
a man specially anxious for a quiet 
and unruffied lot by the exigency 
of events placed in the fore-front 
of that deplorable wordy strife, in 
which all parties occasionally look 
(for dishonesty and malignity) very 
like a specially shabby order of 
devils. I used to think, when as a 
boy I heard a singularly vicious 
and foul-mouthed demagogue, to 
whom fighting appeared the breath 
of his life, declare how he shrunk 
from taking part in ‘this painful 
controversy,’ in which he was the 
most venomous and unscrupulous 
partizan, that he was a humbug: 
that this was all affectation and 
pretence. It seemed as when I 
have heard a pusher begin a speech 
which he had earnestly entreated 
to be allowed to make, by express- 
ing his regret and wonder that he 
had been chosen for that exhibi- 
tion. Iam not sure now that the 
demagogue was an impostor. Be- 
cause I have seen the sweetest- 
natured and most peace-loving of 
men drawn unwillingly into the 
strife of tongues and pens, and bit 
by bit developing what one could 
have sworn, @ priori, was not in 
them. I did not know the dema- 
gogue in his youth: perhaps he 
may have looked and spoken like 
an angel then. When I beheld 
him, he looked and spoke like pre- 
cisely the opposite being. There 
are various vain quests: possibly 
none more so than the vain quest 
of quietness. One has known men, 
one or two, who turned in opening 
life from a career which might 
have led to distinguished place, 
thinking that amid ‘ Nature’s unam- 
bitious underwood’ they might find 
and keep a quiet heart: but who 
found that there is fever in the 
Valley of Humiliation as much as 
on the heights, and that little events 
can stir strong feeling in souls quite 
removed from great events. You 
will not find among the trials which 
are short of the great tragedy of 
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life, anything more grievous and 
degrading, than whenaman of asen- 
sitive and devout nature, with not 
a trace in him of the bagman, finds 
that circumstances make it needful 
that he should set himself to the 
task of trying to get up money for 
ecclesiastical ends from unwilling 
and unenthusiastic mortals who (to 
his personal knowledge) cannot 
afford to give. In such a case, the 
shrinking scholar, incapable of 
chaff and impatient of refusal, may 
well desire a good deal of George 
Moore’s thickness of skin, and rude 
energy not to be repulsed. The 
two things, it must be admitted, 
can hardly co-exist with much of 
that which some call self-respect. 
But self-respect would be no part 
of the equipment of that order of 
human souls that might be de- 
veloped into a Bagman-Clergy. 

But if it be sad to witness the 
irony of the event compared with 
the anticipation, it is pleasant to see 
things come right, even little and 
fanciful things. William Cullen 
Bryant has gone to his rest. Many 
years since, writing of Summer Days 
in this magazine, the writer said 
something of a pleasant poem in 
which Bryant expressed the wish 
that he might be allowed to die in 
June. He quoted no part of it: but 
the first two verses may be recalled 
now : 
I gazed upon the glorious sky, 

And the green mountains round ; 
And thought, that when I came to lie 

Within the silent ground, 
’T were pleasant, that in flowery June, 
When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 

And grass a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. 
A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away !—I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 


And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


The good old man has had his 
wish: he has passed away in the 
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beautiful Summer-time: the green 
turf of June has been brokento make 
his last resting-place. He wrote 
his poem, indeed, when he was 
young: and possibly when he died 
he had come not to mind much 
whether it was to be in June or in 
December. For people change 
their mind about such things. Dr. 
Beattie, quoted a little way back, 
‘was laid, according to his own 
desire, beside his children, in the 
church-yard of St. Nicholas at Aber- 
deen : and a Latin inscription, from 
the pen of the late Dr. James 
Gregory of Edinburgh, marks the 
spot of his interment.’ It is indeed 
a striking and solemn place, that 
Aberdonian burying-place : but the 
traffic and roar of a large city sur. 
round it on every side. The heart- 
broken Professor had forgotten, 
or had disregarded, certain lines 
written in The Minstrel long before, 
which had assuredly expressed what 
he had desired at the time: and 
which the writer ventures to con- 
fess keep always in his head when 
he goes not for worship but for 
sight-seeing to a certain august 
church in Westminster: 


Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb, 

With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of 
renown, 

In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 

Where night and desolation ever frown. 

Mine be the breezy hilJ, that skirts the 
down, 

Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring 
wave ; 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on 
my grave. 


The aged American poet’s hon- 
oured head is in the clay: but few 
human beings have left a more 
blameless memory. The years are 
going in startling fashion: It 
seems yesterday, but it was in 
November 1864, that the writer 
read in the Atlantic Monthly a poem 
addressed to Bryant on his seven- 
tieth birthday; and the last verse 
has remained in his remembrance 
ever since : 
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Blest are thy laurels, that unchallenged 
crown 
Worn brow and silver hair: 
For truch and manhood consecrate renown, 
And her pure triumph share! 


Are we getting a little tired, 
friendly reader: tired with the 
weariness which only one thing can 
cure? One fancies so, sometimes, 
even in these June days. But it is 
not so. You are no more weary 
than you were twenty years since. 
It is the Annual Holiday you need, 
just at present : not the Long Rest. 
For many reasons, it is good to keep 
a Diary : and for this among others, 
that looking back to the same season 
in divers years, you find how early 
you began to think yourself old 
and worn, while in fact you now 
smile at the record. There are 
difficulties, too, about the Diary: 
on few questions are all the reasons 
on one side. A perplexity arises, 
sometimes, as to the final disposal 
of that History of your own Life and 
Times, seen from a very special 
point of view, which has mounted 
up to many closely-written volumes. 
That History was written for your 
own eyes: and it would not do that 
it should pass under others, It 
would be grievous, too, to think of 
those volumes tossing carelessly 
about, and turned over con- 
temptuously by unsympathetic souls, 
not of your kindred. Even one’s 
grand-children you would not much 
confide in, should such ever be; as 
for great grand-children, they would 
never scruple to describe you, with 
ingenuous frankness not uncom- 
bined with truth, as a horrid old 
fool. There is but the one way. 
On one of the last days of your life, 
if it is allowed you to know when 
the end is coming close, yon will 
gather yourself up, and feebly arise: 
sit in an easy chair before a bright 
fire; and solemnly burn the Record 
which has served its end. Do not 
think to have the volumes put in 
your coffin: That will not do: they 
must perish utterly: ‘end,’ as Festus 
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says, ‘in air and ashes.’ It is well 
that Fire can make an end which is 
complete: but which is a solemn 
end, and implies no indignity. Many 
things ought to end so. Since the 
writer’s revered Father died, the 
robes he wore (they were very faded 
and worn) had been carefully laid 
up and preserved : but the thought 
came that it would not be always 
so: and they could not be suffered 
to take their chance of lying about, 
many years hereafter, in some 
lumber-room: possibly on a dusty 
floor. Wherefore, on a winter day, 
in serious mood, the writer tore 
them into little scraps and saw them 
perish utterly in the fire beside which 
he writes, and which (like yours) has 
its manifold associations. No in- 
dignity can befal them now. They 
went, amid many touching recollec- 
tions and grave thoughts. Was it 
not well? But once the Volumes 
of the Diary are gone, you will feel 
that all is over. You must not 
get better. You must go. The 
pleasantest anticipation known to 
me of the last separation, you may 
find in the introductory verses to 
Dr. Horatius Bonar’s touching work 
called My Old Letters. The sweet- 
natured poet is indeed ‘in one thing 
wrong. Though his years be 
three-score and ten, the hand is as 
ready and the heart as warm as 
ever in past years. 


From this right hand the cunning is depart- 


ing, 
This wrinkled palm proclaims its work 
is done: 
Look back, fond reaper, to thy place of 
starting,— 
Days, months, and years, a lifetime past 
and gone ;— 
Say, which is best, thy rising or thy 
setting sun ? 


I may not stay. These hills that smile 
around me 
Are full of music, and its happy glow 
Beckons me upward; all that here has 
bound me 
Seems now dissolving ; daily I outgrow 
The chains and drags of earth. I rise, 


I go, I go! AEKHB 





AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS. 
By a Necro, 


HE abolition of slavery in the 

United States was not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. It was an im- 
portant link in the great chain of 
events which are leading up to the 
regeneration of Africa. A Negro 
writer of the present day on Africa 
and African questions, therefore, 
can neither forget American slavery 
nor the great American Emancipa- 
tion. He must, ever and anon, like 
the manumitted Hebrews of old, 
recall the ‘house of bondage,’ not 
only as the fons et origo malorum 
to a large portion of his race, but 
as the type and representative of all 
the oppression which has every- 
where afflicted the Negro in the 
countries of his exile. He must 
also remember the great deliver- 
ance, when the door of his prison- 
house was forcibly opened and five 
millions of his race marched out 
into the open air of personal free- 
dom, not only as the starting point 
for a large section of his people on 
a loftier and nobler career, but as 
an important step towards the 
amelioration and reconstruction of 
his fatherland—as Heaven’s inter- 
vention in the solution of a great 
and intricate problem, as the pledge 
and proof of God’s providential care 
and beneficent purposes for Africa 
and the African. 

Before the abolition of slavery in 
the United States, it was generally 
taken for granted that, as things 
had been, so far as the Negro was 
concerned, so they would continue 
to be; that there was no other 
destiny for Africa than to be the 
hunting ground for unprincipled 
men of all other countries, and no 
other destiny for the Negro than to 
continue in servitude to the man- 
hunters and their abettors. And 
many an intelligent Christian 


thought he saw in the Bible a 
clear warrant for this view. 

But hardly had the Negro come 
out of the house of bondage in 
America, when traditional views on 
the subject of his destiny began to 
fade away among the unwholesome 
superstitions of the past. Events 
began to direct attention to his an- 
cestral home. The emancipation of 
millions of people of a foreign and 
uncongenial race, in a country 
governed by republican institutions, 
could not but awaken serious re- 
flections in the minds of the 
thoughtful. Here was a new pro- 
blem for solution, and one which, 
to the minds of many, presented 
terrible contingencies. They could 
not conceive of five millions of 
blacks living among thirty millions 
of whites in any other relation than 
that of servitude, especially when 
servitude had been the uniform 
antecedent relation. But that rela- 
tion had been abruptly severed. 
The five millions of slaves were 
now free men. 

There were several proposals 
made for the disposition of this 
unwelcome and inconvenient ele- 
ment. Many thought that they 
should be sent to the Great West, 
and be formed into a ‘territory’ of 
the United States. Others held 
that they should be absorbed into 
the body politic under recon- 
struction laws. Others proposed 
their concentration as free men and 
independent in the Gulf States. 
Not a few advocated their depor- 
tation to the West Indies, or Central 
America, A small number conten- 
ded that an endeavour should be 
made to return them to the land of 
their fathers. For several years this 
last proposition was ridiculed and 
contemned, but it could not long 
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be suppressed. It was founded 


upon a principle inherent in hu- 
manity. It appealed to the irre- 
sistible instincts and sympathy of 
race, and it has recently gained an 
immense popularity among the 
blacks. Organisations for emigra- 
tion to Africa, called ‘Exodus 
Associations,’ are being formed 
among them. While we write this, 
we learn that near two hundred 
thousand are ready to leave for 
Africa. Those of the Negroes in 
the United States who compre- 
hend this movement and aid it, and 
avail themselves of it, will be ele- 
vated, and will save their posterity 
from perpetual degradation, or, 
possibly, extinction. Those who 
ignore it, and fight against it, will 
be baffled and thwarted in all their 
attempts at elevation in the land of 
their former oppressors, if not 
crushed by the odds so overwhelm- 
ingly against them. This is the 
teaching of all history. 

In the meanwhile, events have 
been co-operating for the opening 
of Africa. Scarcely had the eman- 
cipation proclamation been promul- 
gated, when Livingstone disap- 
peared from the civilised world, 
and lost himself in the wilds of 
Africa, just as the intensest inter- 
est had been excited in the work 
of exploration which as an humble 
missionary he had begun. In at- 
tempts to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the lost traveller, more and more 
of the country was revealed to 
the astonished gaze of the outside 
world; and in the fifteen years 
which have elapsed since the abo- 
lition of slavery in America, more 
has been learned of Africa by the 
civilised world than was ever pre- 
viously known. Explorers from all 
the leading nations are entering 
the wonderful country from every 
quarter. One of the Sovereigns of 
Kurope turns aside from the cares 
of State and from the great ques- 


) Circular issued by the Royal Geographical Society, 1877. 
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tions now interesting Europe, to 
give his personal influence to sti- 
mulate the work of African ex- 
ploration and civilisation. The 
Royal Geographical Society has 
shown its increased interest and 
determination in the matter, by 
instituting an ‘African Exploration 
Fund,’ to be appropriated ‘to the 
scientific examination of Africa 
(especially the central part of the 
continent), in a systematic and 
organised manner.’! A proposition 
has been laid before the American 
Congress, for a preliminary survey 
of the countries east of Liberia, 
with a view to the construction 
of a railroad from Monrovia to 
Central Africa. In Africa itself, 
magnificence and beauty are being 
disclosed where the most forbid- 
ding natural features were ex- 
pected. More than one dozen lakes 
have been discovered in regions 
formerly supposed to contain only 
‘trackless deserts of shifting sand.’ 
The continent has been crossed 
from east to west by youthful and 
enthusiastic explorers. So that the 
exiled African returning to the land 
of his ancestors, will not be jour- 
neying to a country of which he 
has no knowledge. The general 
ignorance of this continent, which 
only a few years ago prevailed, 
when it used to be said that ‘ our 
maps of the moon were more cor- 
rect and complete than those of 
interior Africa,’ can never again 
exist. 

But, while every effort is made 
to explore and describe the country, 
very little attempt is made to study 
the Man of Africa. It is very na- 
tural that adventurous travellers 
should deem it the most important 
part of their mission to describe 
the country, to spend their time in 
telling of what the outside world 
is consciously and confessedly ig- 
norant, and of which, therefore, 
there is the greatest anxiety to 
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gather information. The geogra- 
phical problem presses for solution. 
As to the Man, there is not this 
anxiety. The outside world thinks 
it knows the Man of Africa. Has 
not the Negro been seen as a 
labourer in every part of the 
world? Has he not for centuries 


been on the plantations in all the ; 


western hemisphere? Have not 
numerous travellers written about 
him, and has he not been minutely 
described by scientific men, from 
his skull to his heels? But it is be- 
ginning to be apprehended now by 
the more thoughtful, that, after all, 
the Man of Africa is not under- 
stood. There is now more think- 
ing, writing, learning, and talking 
about Africa than ever before. 
Still the notions of Europeans are 
extremely vague about the Man. 
On two points only, they seem to 
be clear, viz. first, as to the irrepres- 
sible or inextinguishable character 
of the Man—that he will not face 
away or become extinct before 
Europeans, as the American and 
Australian aborigines have done ; 
and, secondly, that in any calcula- 
tions looking to the material im- 
provement or aggrandisement of 
his native home, he cannot be 
wisely ignored. Further than this, 
all is dark to the European mind. 
Only the Negro will be able to 
explain the Negro to the rest of 
mankind, 

We have travellers in Africa be- 
longing to all the principal nations 
of the world, and all in a greater or 
less degree indulge in strains of 
disparagement of the Man. And 
this not as a rule, and not even 
generally, from a desire to be un- 
fair, but partly from preconceived 
notions of the Negro, imbibed from 
reading or hearsay in the course of 
their preparation for their journey ; 
part'v from the influence of their 
atmospheric surroundings in the 
field of their investigations; and 
partly, also, on the principle that 
it is casier to pull down than 
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to build up; and there isa sort of 
fame attached to the great de- 
stroyer. The names of the builders 
of mighty pyramids may be for. 
gotten with the ages, while the 
name of the destroyer of a magni- 
ficent temple has lingered in the 
memory of generations. 

~ There is no possibility of entering 
Africa either from the east or west 
without passing through a belt of 
malarious country by which the 
strongest constitutions are affected. 
A pernicious miasma_ receives 
strangers at the threshold of the 
continent. Their whole nervous 
system becomes disordered—the 
action of the liver is deranged. 
They become the prey of melancholy 
in its literal, etymological sense, 
and in this abnormal state of mental 
impressibility they take the most 
gloomy views of the people, and re- 
produce their own preconceived or 
favourite types of the African. In 
a letter to the New York Herald, 
Dr. Livingstone says : 

The irritability produced by disease 
made me pigheaded. The same cause oper- 
ates with modern travellers, so that they 
are unable to say a civil word about the 
natives. Savages seldom deceive you, if 
put upon their honour; yet men turn up 
the whites of their eyes, as if deception 
showed an anomalous character in the 
African. Modern travellers affect a tone of 
moral superiority that is nauseous. 

And in his works he frequently 
warns the reader against accepting 
without qualification the statements 
of some African travellers about the 
natives. Dr. Johnson says, ‘Every 
man is a rascal as soon as he is 
sick.’ 

While, therefore, we duly appre- 
ciate the geographical or material 
results of the labours of modern ex- 
plorers of Africa ; while we cannot 
but admire their gigantic physical 
and moral courage, the inextinguish- 
able faith in themselves and their des- 
tiny which sustained them in their 
perilous labours, we cannot admit 
that the philosophical results of their 
efforts have been satisfactory. When 
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they attempt to transcend the physi- 
cal or material, thereis contradiction 
and confusion. There is want of 
clearness in the pictures they draw ; 
and the most skilful and accurate 
delineator has succeeded in pro- 
dacing but clumsy daguerreotypes 
or distorted photographs of the 
superficial life of the people. The 
European world is yet only in the 
infancy of its studies in African psy- 
chology. No European statesman 
or philanthropist has yet even at- 
tempted to grapple with it. Far 
more difficult of settlement than 
the sources of the Nile, the intellec- 
tual character and susceptibility of 
the Negro will probably for ages 
- elude the grasp and compre- 
ension of the most sagacious 
European. Livingstone was the 
first of modern Europeans to ap- 
proach the source of the Nile and 
indicate its locality, so, likewise, 
he has come nearer than any other 
European to understanding the Man 
of Africa. And like all true philo- 
sophers, he never dogmatises as to 
the results of his investigations in 
that direction. He of all travellers 
made the Man an object of his study, 
and the benefit of the Man the ulti- 
mate aim of his labours. ‘When 
one travels,’ he said, ‘with the 
specific object in view of amelior- 
ating the condition of the natives, 
every act becomes ennobled.? 

In his letter to James Gordon 
Bennett, underdate November 1871, 
he says: ‘If my disclosures re- 
garding the terrible Ujijian slavery 
should lead to the suppression of 
the East Coast slave trade, I shall 
regard that as a greater matter by 
far than the discovery of all the Nile 
sources together.’ 

The African is now judged by 
the specimens in exile and along a 
coast more spoilt and debauched 
than benefited by foreign. inter- 
course, just as the physical charac- 
ter of the interior was inferred in 
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former times from the lowlands and 
swamps seen along the margin of 
the continent. No Roderick Mur- 
chison has arisen yet in the intel- 
lectual world to lay down with any 
definiteness the character of the 
mental landscape of the Negro. 
No Professor Hall has yet de- 
scried the remote satellite of his 
genius. Livingstone has come the 
nearest to fulfilling the office of such 
a philosopher. He had the first 
and most important pre-requisite 
to proficiency in that branch of 
study, viz. sympathy with his 
subject. He not only loved Africa, 
but the African. He had an in- 
stinctive appreciation of the pecu- 
liarities and varieties of African 
character and so remarkable a 
power of blending his observations 
into a harmonious whole, that he 
was able, in no little degree, to eman- 
cipate himself, notwithstanding his 
physical sufferings, from the tram- 
mels of his race prejudices, and 
with that insight and discrimination 
which a correct sympathy gives, to 
select the materials for his delines- 
tion of African character—dealing 
with Africans not only in their ab- 
normal and degraded forms, upon 
which most travellers love to dwell, 
but studying the deeper aspects 
and finer capacities of the people. 
He has thus become the popular 
and most trustworthy teacher of the 
best portion of the Christian world 
with regard to the African. 

Nearly all other modern travellers 
have regarded the Man of Africa 
with contempt in comparison with 
the natural features—the physical 
grandeur and material resources— 
of the country. Solwm melius 
populo. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with 
the aid of his friends, has prepared 
a basis for a work on African Socio- 
logy, in the shape of a classified 
compilation of materials taken from 
the works of writers on Africa. 
But as his facts have been drawn so 


* Last Journals, vol. i. p. 13. 
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largely from second-hand sources, 
and from the writings of travellers 
whose observations were confined 
to very small localities and made 
under the disturbing influence of 
disease, we cannot expect that the 
work, when completed, though it 
will be one of considerable merit and 
a monument of industry, will be a 
trustworthy guide. The author 
will have relied to a very large 
extent upon isdlated cases and ez 
parte statements. 

It has been to us a source of sur- 
prise and regret to notice that the 
Westminster Review, usually so fair 
and candid in dealing with the 
Negro, should have allowed itself, 
chiefly under the guidance of Sir 
Samuel Baker, to carry on a discus- 
sion on Africa and the African in 
the spirit and temper manifested in 
its article on Slavery in Africa 
(April 1877). The Reviewer en- 
dorses as correct the superficial and 
contemptuous estimate of Negro 
character as given by Sir Samuel 
Baker. With the writings of 
Livingstone before him, and with 
numerous admissions in favour of 
the African from Sir Samuel Baker 
himself, the Reviewer yet makes 
every available use of Baker’s works, 
not to accept his liberality, but to 
emphasise the suggestions of what 
we cannot but characterise as his 
inveterate prejudices. 

The intelligent Negro traveller in 
foreign lands comes across four 
classes of Europeans. — First, the 
class who are professionally phil- 
anthropic. These at the sight of 
the Negro, go into ecstasies over this 
‘man and brother,’ and put them- 
selves to all sorts of inconvenience 
to prove to this unfortunate mem- 
ber of the human race that they 
believe God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, &c. The second 
class is composed of those who, at 
the sight of the Negro, have all their 
feelings of malice, hatred, and all 
ancharitableness excited, and who 
adopt every expedient and avail 
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themselves of every occasion to give 
exhibitions of their vehement an- 
tagonism. The third class regard 
him with contemptuous indifference 
and care to exhibit neither favour 
nor dislike, whatever his merit or 
demerit. The fourth class consists 
of those who treat him as they would 
a white man of the same degree of 
culture and behaviour, basing their 
demeanour altogether upon the 
intellectual or moral qualities of 
the man. ‘To the cultivated Negro, 
of course, the last class is the most 
interesting to meet, and if he had 
his choice between classes first and 
second, he would choose the second. 
Writers on Africa and the African 
race may be divided into very much 
the same classes ; and the race has 
scarcely suffered more from the vio- 
lent antagonism of its foes than 
from the false and undue admira- 
tion of its friends. 

Before pointing out some of the 


_errors of the Westminster Reviewer, 


we will take a brief survey of the 
past and present history of the 
African slave-trade, and see how far 
it has introduced waste and disorder 
into Africa, and prevented the pro- 
gress of the people. Of course we 
have no detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings of the slave-hunters who 
captured the unfortunate creatures 
represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments; but we have pretty full 
accounts of the origin and character 
of the modern slave-trade, and we 
give here asummary from an able 
and well-informed source : 


Within two centuries after the suppression 
of slavery in Europe, the Portuguese in im- 
itation of those piracies which existed in 
the uncivilised ages of the world, made 
their descents on Africa, and committing 
depredations on the coast, first carried the 
wretched inhabitants into slavery. This 
practice, thus inconsiderable at its com- 
mencement, became general, and our an- 
cestors, together with Spaniards, French, 
and most of the maritime powers of Europe, 
soon followed the piratical example; and 
thus did the Europeans revive a custom 
which their own ancestors had so lately ex- 
ploded from a consciousness of its impiety. 
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The unfortunate Africans fled from the 
coast, and sought, in the interior parts of 
the country, a retreat from the persecution 
of their invaders; but the Europeans still 
pursued them, entered their rivers, sailed 
up into the heart of the country, surprised 
the Africans in their recesses, and carried 
them into slavery. The next step which 
the Europeans found it necessary to take 
was that of settling in the country, of se- 
curing themselves by fortified posts, of 
changing their system of force into that of 
pretended liberality; and of opening by 
every species of bribery and corruption a 
communication with the natives. Accord- 
ingly they erected their forts and factories, 
landed their merchandise, and endeavoured 
by a peaceful deportment, by presents, and, 
by every appearance of munificence to allure 
the attachment and confidence of the 
Africans. ‘Treaties of peace and commerce 
were concluded with the chiefs of the 
country, in which it was agreed that the 
kings on their part should from this period 
sentence prisoners of war and convicts to 
European servitude; and that the Euro- 
peans should supply them in return with 
the luxuries of Europe.* 


Thus began that horrible traffic 
which for generations has dis- 
tracted the African continent. The 
discovery of America stimulated 
the traffic and _ intensified its 
horrors. 


Africans were deported to slaughter 
virgin forests, to test the capability of 
virgin soils, and to enrich both hemispheres 
with sugar, tobacco, cotton, and wines. 
And itis due to the terrors of its harbourless 
coast, the malaria of its mangrove swamps, 
its burning deserts, its dangerous beasts 
and reptiles, its impenetrable jungles, its 
wary tribes prepared either for fight or 
flight, that Africa was not entirely depo- 
pulated to satisfy the greed of Christian 
nations for slaves during the last four 
centuries. 


Though under the pressure of 
enlightened Christian sentiment the 
traffic has been abandoned by Chris- 
tian nations, still the continent is 
made to bleed at almost every pore. 
Notwithstanding all that has been 
written and said on: this subject, 
those who have seen anything of 
the horrors of the traffic, which no 
pen can adequately describe, are 
solemnly impressed with the neces- 
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sity of urging continually upon the 
public mind, with every possible 
emphasis and reiteration, the im- 
portance of its suppression. Living- 
stone says: 


When endeavouring to give some account 
of the slave-trade of East Africa it was 
necessary to keep far within the truth, 
in order not to be thought guilty of 
exaggeration (a thing Livingstone always 
abhorred); but in sober seriousness the 
subject does not admit of exaggeration. 
To overdraw its evils is a simple impossi- 
bility. The sights I have seen, though 
common incidents of the traffic, are so 
nauseous, that I always strive to drive 
them from my memory. In the case of 
most disagreeable reccollections I can 
succeed, in time, in consigning them to 
oblivion ; but the slaving scenes come back 
unbidden, and make me start up at dead of 
night, horrified by their vividness. 


Sir Samuel Baker, in his Albert 
Nyanza, describes an attack made 


upon a village for slaves, as fol- 
lows : 


Marching through the night, guided by 
their negro hosts, they bivouac within an 
hour's march of the unsuspecting village, 
doomed to an attack about half an hour 
before the break of day. Quietly surround- 
ing the sleeping villages, they fire the 
grass huts in all directions and pour volleys 
of musketry through the flaming thatch. 
Panic-stricken, the unfortunate victims 
rush from the burning dwellings, the men 
are shot down like pheasants in a battue, 
while the womenand children are kidnapped 
and secured, the herds of cattle are driven 
away, and the human victims lashed to- 
gether, forming a living chain, while a 
general plunder of the premises ensues. 


In his Ismailia he says : 


It is impossible to know the actual num- 
ber of slaves taken from Central Africa an- 
nually.... The loss of life attendant upon 
the capture and subsequent treatment of 
the slaves is frightful. The result of this 
forced emigration, combined with the in- 
security of life and property, is the witu- 
drawal of the population from the infested 
districts. The natives have the option of 
submission to every insu!t, to the violation 
of their women and the pillage of their 
crops, or they mnst either desert their 
homes or seek independence in distant 
districts, or they must ally themselves with 
their oppressors to assist in the oppression 
of other tribes. Thus the seeds of dnarchy 
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are sown throughout Africa. The result 
is horrible confusion, distrust on all sides, 
treachery, devastation and ruin.‘ 

Graves and numerous skeletons (says 
Cameron) testified to the numbers whose 
lives had been sacrificed on this trying 
march, whilst slave clogs and forks still 
attached to some bleached bones, or lying 
by their side, gave only too convincing a 
proof that the demon of the slave trade 
still exerted his influence in this part of 
Africa.$ 


Schweinfurth, the German tra- 
veller, who travelled for some time 
in charge of the Nile slavers, and 
witnessed their diabolical proceed- 
ings, says that the ‘ traders of Dar- 
foor and Kordofan are as coarse, 
unprincipled, and villainous a set 
as imagination can conceive.’ 

An avenging Nemesis must surely 
follow in the footsteps of such un- 
paralleled atrocity and wickedness. 

The Westminster Reviewer, with 
all these facts before him, and after 
quoting from Livingstone a state- 
ment which justly attributes the 
backward condition of Africans to 
the disturbing influence of the slave 
trade, chooses to select the very 
lowest tribes upon which to make 
his unfavourable comments, and 
from which to infer the character of 
the whole race, and seems to suppose 
that he has clenched and riveted his 
disparaging work by introducing the 
following sketch of the Negro as 
furnished to his hand by Sir Samuel 
Baker : 


Negroes seldom think of the future; 
they cultivate the ground at various seasons 
but they limit their crops to their natural 
wants; therefore an unexpected bad season 
reduces them to famine. They grow a 
variety of cereals, which, with a minimum 
of labour, yield upon their fertile soil a 
large return. Nothing would be easier 
than to double the production, but this 
would entail the necessity of extra store- 
room, which means extra labour. Thus 
with happy indifference the native thinks 
lightly of to-morrow. He eats and drinks 
while his food lasts, and when famine 
arrives he endeavours to steal from his 
neighbours .... nothing is so distasteful 
to the negro as regular daily labour, thus 


* Ismailia, vol. i. pp. 4, 5. 
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nothing that he possesses is durable. His 
dwelling is of straw or wattles, his crops 
suffice for support from hand to mouth ; 
and as his forefathers worked only for 
themselves and not for posterity, so also 
does the negro of to-day. Thus, without 
foreign assistance, the negro a thousand 
years hence will be no better than the 
negro of to-day, as the negro of to-day is in 
no superior position to that of his ancestors 
some thousand years ago. 

Such is the indictment against a 
whole race drawn by an amateur 
philanthropist, who only saw por- 
tions of the people in one corner of 
the continent, where, by his own 
account, they are so harassed and 
persecuted by the slave traders that 
progress is impossible. None more 
eloquently or truthfully than Sir 
Samuel Baker has described the 
horrors of the slave trade and its 
blighting effects upon the country 
and people. ‘ What curse,’ he asks, 
‘lies so heavily upon Africa?’ He 
answers : 

It is the internal traffic in slaves. All 
idea of commerce, improvement, and the 
advancement of the Afriean race must be 


discarded until the traffic in slaves shall 
have ceased to exist. 


In a curious paragraph the Re- 
viewer apparently apologises for the 
slavers by involving the native 
chiefs who sell slaves in equal if not 
greater guilt, but in the very next 
sentence he recovers his mental 
equilibrium and sense of jusiice, and 
tells-us of 


Crafty slave dealers, who, under various 
pretexts, set chief against chief, knowing 
that whichever wins they will be the 
gainers, obtaining thereby the numerous 
slaves they covet. 

There is nothing surprising in the 
fact that, under such circumstances, 
Africans sell each other. "Who was 
it that sold thosg Angles whom 
Gregory saw in the slave market at 
Rome? Is it not well known that 
Saxon husbands and parents sold 
their wives and daughters? Did 
not slavery prevail in every ovuntry 
in Europe ? 


® Across Africa, vol. ii. p. 256. 
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Now, suppose during the days of 
European ignorance and darkness, 
when the people sold their own 
children, the large alien popula- 
tions of Asia had agreed to make 
constant incursions into Europe and 
stimulate the traffic in slaves. Sup- 
pose the result of the battle of 
Marathon had been different and 
Europe had become the vassal of 
Asia, and Asiatic hordes had en- 
tered its territory for the purposes 
for which both Europeans and 
Asiatics have entered Africa, and 
had continued their depredations to 
this period, what would be the 
condition of Europe to-day ? 

It cannot have escaped the most 
superficial reader of African history 
that the ravages introduced by the 
slave trade have had a distinctly 
marked effect not only on the per- 
sonal or tribal character of the in- 
habitants, but on their social organ- 
isation—on the whole industrial 
and economic life of the country. 
Their condition for centuries has 
been one of restless anarchy and 
insecurity. 

Both Livingstone and Baker de- 
scribe regions free from the slave 
trade, where the people were supe- 
rior and had many of the elements 
of progress; but they enjoy only a 
sort of insular immunity with all 
the disadvantages of such a posi- 
tion. Their dwelling-places are 
like islands in piratical seas, kept 
as it were constantly under martial 
law, with the means of defence 
always carried about or accessible 
at a moment’s notice—for ever on 
the alert to hold their own against 
the traders who menace them from 
every quarter. These regions the 
cowardly marauders avoid. Speak- 
ing of the warlike Baris, Sir Samuel 
Baker says : 


I discovered that these people had never 
had any communication with the slave 
traders, who were afraid to molest so 
powerful a tribe. 


® Times, November 30, 1877. 
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Mr. Stanley, in his address at 
Cape Town in November last, when 
fresh from his great achievement of 
the discovery of the course of the 
Lualaba-Congo River, described 
certain inaccessible localities as 
follows : 


I can assure you that on this map—and 
it will probably be the last part of Africa 
to be explored—there is a part close to 
Zanzibar which every expedition takes 
good care to avoid. It lies between Mom- 
bassa and Lake Victoria, and there lives 
there the ferocious tribe of the Wahomba. 
An expedition of a thousand men could go 
there and penetrate the country, but with 
an ordinary travelling expedition it would 
be impossible. Then there is the Somab 
country; I should like to see what travel- 
lers would make of that: and there is 
another district which would tax the skill 
of the best explorer. From the north end 
of Lake Tanganyika to the south end of 
Lake Albert Nyanza there is a pretty and 
very interesting district, but it is a country 
where you will have to fight if you want to 
explore it. Here is another little district 
close to the West Coast, and yet in 200 
years the Portuguese have been unable to 
explore it. Between St. Paul and a part 
called Ambriz, a distance of only 60 miles, 
there is no communication by tand, and 
yet it is Portuguese territory. There are 
martial as well as pacific tribes.® 


Still, formidable as are the ‘ mar- 
tial’ tribes, the exigencies of their 
condition are a perpetual bar to 
progress. 

We can scarcely enter into the feelings 
(says Livingstone) of those who are harried 
by marauders. Like Scotland in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, harassed by 
Highland Celts on one side and English 
Marchmen on the other, and thus kept in 
the rearward of civilisation, these people 
have rest neither for many days nor for 
few.’ 

The Reviewer, after getting the 
Negro down to the lowest possible 
point in the scale of being, to which 
Sir Samuel Baker in his aggressive 
dogmatism and satirical humour 
has reduced him, suggests the use- 
lessness of endeavouring to educate 
him, in the ordinary sense and by 
the ordinary methods, we presume, 
of European education. He says: 


7 Last Journals, vol. ii. 143. 
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That the Negro is not incapable of 
civilisation, has indeed been proved, yet the 
testimony of Dr. Livingstone would tend to 
show that education with the Negro does 
not necessarily fit him for helping to 
elevate his race. Educated blacks from a 
distance (says Livingstone) ‘are to be 
avoided ; they are expensive, and are too 
much of gentlemen for your work.’ 

With regard to the character of 
the ‘education’ which the Negro 
has received and is now, as a general 
thing, receiving from his European 
teacher, and to the estimate which 
the Negro, as he rises in civilisa- 
tion, intelligence, and culture, will 
put upon that ‘ education,’ we ven- 
ture to refer the Reviewer to arti- 
cles dealing with this subject in 
Fraser’s Magazine for November 
1875, and May and October 1876. 

Then, as if struck by the injus- 
tice of his general line of argument, 
the Reviewer believes himself to 
have fallen upon instances which 
must beyond all cavil substantiate 
his conclusions. He proceeds: 

If it should be considered unfair to judge 
of the Negro in his present condition in his 
native land, ruined and demoralised as it 
undoubtedly is by the slave trade, no ob- 
jection can be raised to an inference drawn 
from his condition as a free man in our 
colonies, or in those native free states to 
which he has been consigned by a freedom- 
loving people. If we look at the present 
state of Hayti, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, 
the attempts of the Negro at self govern- 
ment are not encouraging, these attempts 
seem generally to end in anarchy, in a 
burlesque of everything civilised, and con- 
stant revolutions. 

Then, as if still conscious of the 
unfairness of his position, the Re- 
viewer adds : 

It could perhaps hardly be otherwise ; 
we can scarcely expect people down-trodden 
for ages to develop at once on recovering 
their freedom a love of order and an apti- 
tude for civilisation, which have been with 
us the slow growth of many centuries. All 
impartial writers are agreed in considering 
the sudden emancipation of the Negro as a 
great political blunder. 


But the evil in so-called Negro 
civilised communities lies deeper 
than anything suggested by the 
Reviewer—deeper than the down- 
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trodden condition for centuries of 
the people—deeper, far deeper, than 
their ‘ sudden emancipation.’ 

Among the evils wrought by the 
slave-trade, none has been more 
damaging to Africa and the Negro 
race than the promiscuous manner 
in which the tribes have been 
thrown together and confounded in 
the lands of their exile. And in 
dealing with the Negro question 
European writers overlook this fact 
altogether. There are Negroes and 
Negroes. The numerous tribes in- 
habiting the vast continent of 
Africa can no more be regarded as 
in every respect equal than the nu- 
merous peoples of Asia or Europe 
can be so regarded. There are the 
same tribal or family varieties 
among Africans as among Euro- 
peans. And the Reviewer does not 
seem to be ignorant of this. He 
says: 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many races in Africa—that the 
typical Negro with prognathous jaw and 
woolly hair, who has been so eagerly 
sought as aslave in all ages, is quite as 
distinct from the Kaffir and from many of 
the races described by travellers in the in- 
terior, as from the diminutive Bushman, 
the feeble remnant of an older race now 
extinct. 

This is true: there are the Fou- 
lahs inhabiting the region of the 
Upper Niger, the Mandingoes, the 
Housas, the Bornous of Senegam- 
bia, the Nubas of the Nile region, 
of Darfoor and Kordofan, the 
Ashantees, Fantees, Dahomians, 
Yorubas, and that whole class of 
tribes occupying the eastern and 
middle and western portion of the 
continent north of the equator. 
Then there are the tribes of Lower 
Guinea and Angola, so much ridi- 
culed by Winwood Reade and Mon- 
teiro ; all these, differing in original 
bent and traditional instincts, have 
been carried as slaves to foreign 
Jands and classed as one. And in 
speaking of them they are fre- 
quently characterised in one or two 
sentences. Now it should be evi- 
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dent that no short description can 
include all these people, no single 
definition, however comprehensive, 
can embrace them all. Yet writers 
are fond of selecting the prominent 
traits of single tribes with which 
they are best acquainted, and ap- 
plying them to the whole race. So 
the Reviewer makes a disparaging 
inference as to the character and 
capacity of all Africans from the 
want of success which has attended 
the efforts of so-called Negro com- 
munities in Christian lands, who 
under the government of Euro- 
peans show no marked ability; or 
who, as in the case of Hayti and 
Liberia, have set up for themselves, 
as alleged, ill-contrived, unsuitable, 
or unstable governments. 

In the first place, these Negroes, 
as far as they are purely African, 
do not represent even the average 
intellectual or moral qualities of 
the African at home. The Africans 
who were carried into slavery were 
mostly of the lowest orders—of the 
criminal and servile classes—the 
latter of whom had lived for gene- 
rations at home with ‘half their 
worth conveyed away,’ and who it 
was not to be supposed would im- 
prove in manly qualities under the 
circumstances to which they were 
introduced in foreign lands. Only 
here and there a leading mind—a 
real Man—was carried into cap- 
tivity. And where these did not 
succumb under the new conditions, 
and become ‘ the foul hyena’s prey,’ 
they invariably took prominent 
positions among their own people. 
In the United States and the West 
Indies there were numbers, whose 
descendants may be seen to this 
day wearing the mark of superior- 
ity, who were neither criminal nor 
servile in their antecedents. These 
inspired the respect, confidence, and 
even admiration of the oppressors of 
their race; and for their sakes the 
dominant class would have made 
large concessions to the African, 
but as no rule could be established 
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to meet exceptional cases, they were 
obliged to deal with all according 
to the regulations established for 
the majority. 

And where under the lead of the 
superior few of the race as in Hayti, 
or under the philanthrophic sugges- 
tions of the benevolent among their 
oppressors they are assisted in the 
establishment of a separate nation- 
ality, as in Liberia, still the specific 
yravity of the majority has a con- 
tinual tendency to hamper and 
thwart the efforts of the minority. 

There is a perpetual struggle 
between the very few who are 
aiming to forward the interests 
of the many, and the profanum 
vulgus, largely in the majority. 

lf any cannot imagine such 
differences between Negroes and 
Negroes, perhaps their imagination 
may be stimulated if we call their 
attention to differences equally as 
great which grew up _ between 
white men and white men in a 
highly civilised country. Travel- 
lers in the Southern States of 
America, before the abolition of 
slavery, described two classes of 
whites, the rich aristocratic planters 
and the poor mean whites, ‘ white 
trash’ as they were sometimes called. 
They were described by all writers, 
especially Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, as 
Loafers, squatters, dwellers in the woods, 
hangers on among the cities, amounting to 
several millions, and forming in fact a 
numerical majority, and about as ignorant, 
squalid, and brutal as could well be imagined. 
The dislike which the planters felt to the 
neighbourhood of the poor whites on account 
of their thievish habits and contagious 
idleness induced them to buy out the poor 


whites as fast almost as they settled near 
them. 


Yet these people enjoyed equal 
social and political rights with the 
wealthiest or best educated whites. 
Now, suppose, by some means, 
the comparatively wealthy few had 
been reduced to an equal pecuniary 
condition with the ‘ white trash,’ 
the latter retaining the numerical 
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superiority, and they had been 
required or had undertaken to form 
an independent state on democratic 
principles without extraneous sti- 
mulus orrepression, what should we 
naturally expect to be the result ? 

The cruel accidents of slavery 
and the slave trade drove all 
Africans together, and no discrimi- 
nation was made in the shambles 
between the Foulah and the Timneh, 
the Mandingo and the Mendi, the 
Ashantee and the Fantee, the Eboe 
and the Congo—between the de- 
scendants of nobles and the off- 
spring of slaves, between kings and 
their subjects—all were placed on 
the same level, all of black skin and 
woolly hair were ‘niggers,’ chattels, 
having no rights that their op- 
pressors were bound to respect. 
And when, by any course of events 
these people attempt to exercise 
independent government, they start 
in the eyes of the world as Africans 
without the fact being taken into 
consideration that they belong to 
tribes and families differing widely 
in degrees of intelligence and 
capacity, in original bent and sus- 
ceptibility. 

But there is another element 
which seriously affects the problem 
and prevents a fair test of Negro 
ability in Christian lands. One of 
the melancholy results of the en- 
slavement of the African by the 
European is the introduction on a 
very large scale of the blood of the 
oppressors among their victims, 
which even when largely preponder- 
ating over or evenly balanced with 
the Negro blood, is still reckoned, 
by what rule of fairness or on 
what principle of ethnology we 
cannot understand, as Negro blood. 
And in taking into account the 
deficiencies of Negro communities, 
where, as they are at present con- 
stituted in Christian lands, this 
element largely prevails, it is never 
considered as having any part in 
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the production of the results de- 
plored, but rather, at times, as 
imposing a salutary and restraining 
influence upon ‘ Negro barbarism.’ 

But however indifferent European 
writers may be to this subject, 
the doctrine of race is finding its 
way among and having its influence 
upon the intelligent coloured or 
mixed people in the United States. 
One of their leading editors, the 
Rev. B. T.'l'anner, D.D., ina lecture 
a few months ago suggested a new 
departure : 

We are not Negroes (he exclaimed), 
Negro comes from the Latin word Niger, 
meaning black, the American coloured 
people generally are not black, therefore, 
scientifically, the term is wrong. Pure 
blacks are comparatively rare among us, 
and as much a novelty to most of us as to 
the whites. Weare simply coloured people, 
and are neither Africans nor Negroes.® 

If this is understood hereafter it 
will very much simplify the Negro 
problem, and the race will he called 
upon to bear its own sins only and 
not the sins also of a ‘mixed multi- 
tude.’ 

The power of race is being more 
and more understood, and the 
tendency of the age—a just and 
wholesome tendency—is to assist 
the nations to group themselves 
according to their natural affinities ; 
and Dr. Tanner could not help 
being seized by, and giving utter- 
ance to, the living conception of 
the age. It is becoming more and 
more evident that for the efficient 
and successful work of a race, 
whatever that work may be, homo- 
geneity is an indispensable element. 
One of the worst difficulties which 
can beset a nation, especially in the 
early periods of its existence, is a 
heterogeneous people. Homogeneity 
is essential to harmony, and both 
are essential not only to effective 
working, but even to permanent 
national existence. 

It must be clear to the reader by 
this time that when the Westminster 


8 Christian Recorder, January 31, 1878. 
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Reviewer infers the character and 
capacity of the Negro race from the 
discouraging examples of the so- 
called Negro States he has cited, 
he has not been dealing with 
Negroes except to a very limited 
extent. 

The history of Hayti shows that 
the Negro pure and simple has 
never had in that island a fair 
chance in the effort at constructing 
a nation. Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
who was the grandson of a powerful 
African chief, could lead thousands 
of his people, though of the heredi- 
tary servile class, to victory over 
their oppressors, but such leading 
minds were few in that large Negro 
population. Moreover, the Haytians 
never pretended to be solving the 
problem of Negro ability. The 
island has always, since the revolu- 
tion, been held jointly by the 
African and the Celtic-African, 
with the odds largely in favour of 
the latter, growing out of superior 
educational advantages, if not of 
superior transmitted qualities from 
the paternal side, though grafted 
for the most part upon a servile 
stock. 

With Liberia the case is different. 
Founded in Africa, it started with 
a purely Negro idea as the basis 
and ultimate aim. The foundation 
and entire superstructure was to be 
Negro. This, at least, was the idea 
of its philanthropic founders, and 
of its earliest settlers. Hence all 
white citizenship or alien participa- 
tion in the political, if not social 
arrangements of the country, was 
excluded from the fundamental law of 
theland. Time, therefore, with the 
help of the winnowing process sug- 
gested by Dr. Tanner's discriminat- 
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ing definition, which, in the case of 
Hayti, will bring no change, where, 
perhaps, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, no change is desirable, 
will bring Liberia more and more 
into conformity with the great idea 
which originated its existence.® 

Sierra Leone is hardly yet be- 
yond the influence of the conflicting 
and incapable elements which have 
for nearly a century been thrown 
from time to time upon its shores 
from captured slave ships. But 
the gradual improvement of inferior 
peoples brought from various parts 
of the continent, under the influ- 
ence at once restraining and stimu- 
lating, of British rule, will, in the 
course of time—if the effort is suc- 
cessfully made to annex and absorb, 
or ut least incorporate, the power- 
fal indigenous tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood—make Sierra Leone one 
of the most important Christian 
Negro communities in the world. 
But even now, according to the 
Reviewer, ‘the success of Sierra 
Leone is sufficient to make Mr. 
Hutchinson and members of the 
Anti-Slavery Society desire to see 
a similar colony for liberated slaves 
established on the East Coast.’ 

But the laws affecting other 
portions of humanity are not sup- 
posed by certain writers to affect 
the Negro. He is an exceptional 
being, made, if not now by the 
consent of enlightened men for 
perpetual servitude, at least for the 
finger of scorn to point at. Learned 
reviewers, masters of style, and 
apparently the ablest minds do not 
think it an unworthy amusement 
to rail at the Negro, to make him 
the object, if not always of ener- 
getic vituperation and invective, of 


* The Edinburgh Review (January 1878), in an article on ‘Stanley’s Discoveries and 
the Future of Africa,’ after giving a brief but gloomy and not very accurate account of 
political affuirs in Liberia, says: ‘The experience of Liberia appears strongly to show 
that the Negro is little capable of forming a State similarly organised to those of 


civilised nations. 


If a band of selected Negroes fail, what can be expected from a 


miscellaneous multitude of them?’ The Christian world has had to deal with nothing 
yet but a ‘miscellaneous multitude’ of Negroes, of whom even the créme de la créme are 
but sorry specimens of the race at home in its unimpaired integrity and manhood. 
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satirical humour and practical jokes. 
In reading through the African 
experiences of Sir Samuel Baker, 
as furnished by himself, especially 
in his Ismailia, one cannot help 
noticing that however panegyrical 
the terms in which a benefactor 
may be introduced on the stage, he 
is never dismissed without whatever 
shortcomings he may have had 
being brought into prominence. He 
is sure not to be let go without a 
parting touch of satirical disparage- 
ment. In describing the departure 
from Khartoum (February 8, 1870), 
he says with a sneer, ‘ I had had to 
embrace the governor, then a black 
pacha, a rara avis in terris.’ This 
habit of indulging in caricature for 
the sake of amusement easily leads 
to a spirit of misrepresentation and 
calumny. 

In speaking of the love of music 
for which Africans are everywhere 
noted, Sir Samuel Baker says, with 
a touch of exaggeration : 


The natives are passionately fond of 
music. I believe the safest way to travel 
in these wild countries would be to play 
the cornet without ceasing, which could in- 
sure a safepassage. A London organ grind- 
er would march through Central Africa fol- 
lowed by an admiring and enthusiastic 
crowd, who, if his tunes were lively, would 
form a dancing escort of most untiring 
materials. . . . A man who, in full High- 
land dress, could at any time collect an 
audience by playing a lively air with the 
bagpipe, would be regarded with great 
veneration by the natives, and would be 
listened to when an archbishop by his side 
would be totally disregarded. 


After quoting this passage, a 


grave American divine, in an 
elaborate article on Africa in an 
American Review, could see nothing 
from which to infer any noble 
qualities in the Negro, and could 
not let the opportunity pass without 
indulging in the conventional giggle. 
Continuing Baker’s joke, he still 
further degrades the impression, in 
order, apparently, to develop the 
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smile into a ‘broad grin.’ He 
says: 

An African’s religion finds vent at his 
heels. Songs and dances form no incon- 
siderable part of the worship at a South- 
ern coloured camp meeting. If we were 
constructing a ritual for the race weshould 
certainly include this Shaker element.!* 

‘An African’s religion’ is in- 
ferred from what takes place at ‘a 
Southern coloured camp-meeting. 
‘A ritual for the whole race’ must 
‘include the Shaker element.’ We 
would assure the reverend doctor 
that such a ‘ritual’ would be an 
egregious failure. The ‘ Shaker 
element’ prevails chiefly, if not 
entirely, among Negroes, or ‘colour- 
ed’ people, who have been trained 
under the influence of the denomi- 
nation of which Dr. Wentworth 
himself is a distinguished ornament. 
But only a comparatively small 
number of Africans are shouting 
Methodists. The greater portion of 
the race who are not pagans are 
either Mahommedans or Roman 
Catholics, and their ‘ religion’ does 
not ‘find vent at their heels.’ The 
traveller in Africa will find himself 
in need of far more solid acquire- 
ments when passing through Ma- 
hommedan districts, than the ability 
to play the cornet, organ, or bag- 
pipe. It is due, however, to the 
qualities whose presence is implied 
by the African’s love of music that 
bilious and irritable travellers pass 
through their country not only 
with impunity, but receiving the 
kindest treatment. 

Wo man singt, da lass dich ruhig nieder, 

Bose Menschen haben keine Lieder. 

And here we cannot but call at- 
tention to a fact which in the in- 
telligent Negro undermines his 
admiration of foreign races, viz. 
that his race numerically the weak- 
est has been through the ages 
selected for oppression and ridicule 
by the other branches of the hu- 
man family. If there are accord- 


*° Methodist Quarterly Review (New York), January 1876. 
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ing to the present estimate twelve 
hundred millions of human beings 
upon the earth, two hundred mil- 
liuns of whom are Africans, we 
have in the treatment which Afri- 
cans have received from the rest 
of mankind one of the most re- 
markable illustrations of the ad- 
vantage which the strong are 
prone to take of the weak. Ten 
hundred millions against two hun- 
dred millions. Ten persecuting, 
abusing, ridiculing two. And this 
has been the case in all the ages, 
ten against two. And yet men 
apparently thoughtful affect to 
wonder that Negroes have appeared 
in all the historic periods as slaves, 
have been represented on all the 
monuments of Egypt as carried in 
chains in triumphal processions. 
But in spite of all, the Negro 
race has yet its part to play, a 
distinct part, in the history of hu- 
manity, and the continent of Africa 
will be the principal scene of its 
activity. The mistake which Euro- 
peans often make in considering 
questions of Negro improvement 
and the future of Africa, is in 
supposing that the Negro is the 
European in embryo—in the un- 
developed stage—and that when, 
by-and-by, he shall enjoy the ad- 
vantages of civilisation and cul- 
ture, he will become like the 
European ; in other words, that the 
Negro is on the same line of pro- 
gress, in the same groove, with the 
European, but infinitely in the rear. 
The Saturday Review, not long 
since, in a remarkable leading arti- 
cle on American politics, in which 
some curious inaccuracies occurred, 
made the following statement : 


On their own continent Africans seem 
to be irreclaimable, but after two or three 
generations of servitude they begin to re- 
semble inferior Europeans. The slave 
trade may perhaps eventually prove to 
have been the first cause of Negro civilisa- 
tion. The mimetic instinct of the negro 
race tends, like the similar faculty in 


2 Saturday Review, March 24, 1877. 
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children, to accelerate the process of un- 
conscious education." 


This view proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that the two races are 
called to the same work and are 
alike in potentiality and ultimate 
development, the negro only need- 
ing the element of time, under 
certain circumstances, to become 
European. But to our mind it is 
not a question between the two 
races of inferiority or superiority. 
There is no absolute or essential 
superiority on the one side, nor 
absolute or essential inferiority on 
the other side. It is a question 
of difference of endowment and 
difference of destiny. No amount 
of training or culture will make the 
Negro a European; on the other 
hand no lack of training or de- 
ficiency of culture will make the 
European a Negro. The two races 
are not moving in the same groove, 
with an immeasurable distance 
between them, but on parallel lines. 
They will never meet in the plane 
of their activities so as to coincide 
in capacity or performance. They 
are not identical, as some think, 
but wnequal; they are distinct but 
equal; an idea that is in no way 
incompatible with the Scriptural 
truth that God hath made of one 
blood al] nations of men. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 


Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest.’? 


The African at home needs to 
be surrounded by influences from 
abroad, not that he may change 
his nature, but that he may im- 
prove his capacity. Hereditary 
qualities are fundamental, not to 
be created or replaced by human 
agencies, but to be assisted and 
improved. Nature determines the 
kind of tree, environments deter- 


2 Longfellow. 
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mine the quality and quantity of 
the fruit. We want the Negro’s 
eye and ear to be trained by cul- 
ture that he may see more clearly 
what he does see, and hear more 
distinctly what he does hear. We 
want him to be surrounded by in- 
fluences from abroad to promote 
the development of his latent 
powers, bring the potentiality of 
his being into practical or actual 
operation. He has capacities and 
aptitudes which the world needs, 
but which it will never enjoy un- 
til he is fairly and normally trained. 
Each race is endowed with pecu- 
liar talents, and watchful to the 
last degree is the great Creator 
over the individuality, the freedom 
and independence of each. In the 
music of the universe each shall 
give a different sound, but neces- 
sary to the grand symphony. There 
are several sounds not yet brought 
out, and the feeblest of all is that 
hitherto produced by the Negro; 
but only he can furnish it. And 
when he does furnish it in its full- 
ness and perfection, it will be wel- 
comed with delight by the world. 

When the African shall come 
forward with his peculiar gifts they 
will fili a place never before occu- 
pied. But he must have a fair 
opportunity for their development. 
Misunderstood and often misrepre- 
sented even by his best friends, 
and persecuted and maligned by 
his enemies, he is, nevertheless, 
coming forward, gradually rising 
ander the influences of agencies 
seen and unseen. 

It is the fashion of some friends 
of the African to deplore his past, 
or lack of a past, and to infer from 
this fact an ‘inferior faculty of self- 
development’ in the race. 

But with the facts before us we can- 
not admit the fairness of such an in- 
ferenceas these sympathising critics 
of the race are disposed to draw. 


13 Times, Nov. 30, 1877. 
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No one who has paid any attention 
to the subject at all will aver that 
there is any possibility of develop- 
ment without the interference of 
a higher type of intelligence or 
energy, which must either come 
from without or must be assisted 
by favourable conditions within, in 
order to become continuous or gene- 
ral. Mr. Stanley, having become 
on a second journey through Africa, 
better acquainted with the people, 
takes a far more accurate view of 
them than he was disposed to do 
when he passed through the coun- 
try in his hasty and impatient search 
for Livingstone. 

In his address at Cape Town, 
above referred to, he ‘ endeavoured 
to show the kinship in habits, pro- 
pensity, and feeling between the 
black man and the white man, illus. 
trating this by several comparisons 
between Central Africa at present 
and the Homeric age.'* And in his 
address in London, before the 
Royal Geographical Society, in 
February last, he remarked: ‘It 
has been said that the African is 
unimprovable and _ irredeemable; 
but that I wholly and utterly deny.’ 

It is a fact that a description of 
the condition of things in portions 
of Central Africa truthfully given 
would read like an account of the 
earlier ages of Greece and Rome. 
We have ourselves visited remote 
and sequestered districts about the 
head waters of the Niger, where we 
have found Negro Mohammedan 
students devoting themselves to 
literature with an indifference to 
the outside world which reminded 
us of the habits of the monks in the 
middle ages, who, in retirement and 
seclusion, pursued literature for its 
own sake ;'* and if the proceedings 
of chiefs in council which we have 
witnessed were written down in 
plain, unadorned style, the account 
would read like descriptions in 


7 
™ See Barth’s Zravels in Central Africa, vol. iii. p. 373- 
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Cesar’s Commentaries of the doings 
of the Celts in the days of their 
unsophisticated habitudes. Now, if 
Greeks, Romans, or Celts had been 
smothered in the cradle of their 
civilisation by extraneous violence 
perpetuated to this time, is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that they would 
be found at this day in much the 
same condition that Stanley found 
some of the African tribes? That 
these tribes have ever advanced so 
far is astounding, considering what 
they have had to contend against. 
Through the labours of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and other thinkers 
in that line, it has now come to be 
regarded as an elementary fact 
among scientific men that societies 
are determined in their growth by 
their environment, whether physi- 
cal or human. ‘The self-develop- 
ment of a society is limited by its 
environment.’ In primitive and 


rudimentary societies there may 
occur exceptional cases of indivi- 
dual power, where mental energy 


may introduce changes and begin 
improvements, but if surrounding 
circumstances are hostile, the in- 
fluence will die with the introducer, 
and the improvements will not be 
perpetuated. We are told by Mr. 
Spencer that among the Karens 
‘now and then a little Napoleon 
arises, who subdues a kingdom to 
himself and builds up an empire. 
The dynasties, however, last only 
with the controlling mind.”> There 
have been similar experiences in 
Africa. Changes of vast import- 
ance have taken place in the in- 
terior as a result of internal activity 
—of individual intelligence and 
energy; but instead of being per- 
petuated, they have been destroyed 
by the hostile influences from with- 
out. Dr. Barth tells of the ruins 
of the ancient capital of Bornon, 
Ghasreggomo, about 13° N. lat., 12° 
E. long., situated in the finest coun- 
try in Bornou, with a rich alluvial 
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soil; a country which formerly 
teemed with hundreds of villages 
and was laid out in cornfields, but 
which is now (or was when hesaw it) 
almost deserted, and covered with 
dense forests and impenetrable 
jungle, arid has become the haunt 
of the monkey and the hog, the 
elephant and the lion. Barth 
noticed also the admirable brick 
structures of the ruins of former 
towns in this neighbourhood, so 
much more durable than the frail 
buildings of the present day. All 
this is proof that there was a begin. 
ning of social advancement and well- 
being in the days of security ; but 
Negro slaves were wanted for the 
Caucasians in North Africa and 
South-Eastern Europe; razzias 
were encouraged, the slave-hunting 
Tawareks invaded the country, and 
all progress was checked. And this 
is only one instance out of thon- 
sands which might be recited. 
Thus the African has gone on from 
generation to generation furnish- 
ing, in remote ages, materials to 
swell the triumphal processions of 
Egyptian kings, and in modern 
times strong arms for the planta- 
tions of the western hemisphere, 
and taunted by his persecutors (and 
his friends) with his inability to 
rise against this pressure. 

In no part of Certtral Africa have 
any human agencies from without 
exerted any uplifting power; no 
planetary influences, according to 
medieval theory, have operated to 
produce any variation from the 
regular type; and, as we have just 
seen, there is no internal tendency 
in any individual or race, as a rule, 
to vary from the ancestral organism. 
Africa needs wholesome interference 
from without. There has been in- 
terference, but it has been for the 
most part an interference of violence 
which through the centuries has 
prevented the survival of any 
variation from the original type, 


8 Principles of Sociology, p. 485. 
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which would have pushed forward 
improvements in the country. And 
now that the effort of the enlight- 
ened portion of humanity is to sup- 
press the violent interference and 
introduce agencies for the improve- 
ment of the people, it is of the 
greatest possible importance that 
the people be understood. From the 
want of appreciation of their capa- 
cities and susceptibilities, innumer- 
able are the theories proposed for 
the amelioration of their condition. 
Sir Samuel Baker advocates military 
discipline. He says: 

I believe that if it were possible to con- 
vert the greater portion of African savages 
into disciplined soldiers, it would be a 
most rapid stride toward their future 
civilisation. A savage who has led a wild 
and uncontrolled life must first learn to 
obey authority before any great impfove- 
ment can be effected.'® 

He would apply force everywhere. 
Civilise Africa by force. They must 
be ‘ regimented’ under captains of 
industry who will compel them to 
their task. The scourge and the 
sword must carry out the views 
which Sir Samuel thinks good. 
He concludes a glowing account of 
one of his military expeditions with 
the following flourish : 

The Bari war was now over ; on every side 
the natives had been thoroughly subdued." 


Subdued ! yes, possibly, but not 
brought over to respect and affec- 
tion. It is surprising that Sir 
Samuel Baker should not have been 
able to see that his proceedings 
among the Baris, judging from his 
own ‘unvarnished tale,’ were 
nothing to boast of. ‘It is pro- 
bable,’ Livingstone generously says, 
‘that actual experience will corrett 
the fancies which he (Sir Samuel) 
now puts forth as to the proper 
mode of dealing with Africans.’!* 
We cannot help feeling that the 
erroneous theories held by travellers 
as to the African seduce them often 
into serious blunders and grievous 
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wrongs, making the nationality and 
religion they represent an oppro- 
brium, and exposing themselves or 
their successors to needless peril. 
It is owing in a great measure to 
the inadequate theories held by those 
who undertake to deal with the 
African, whether as friend or foe, 
that while in the colonies along 
the coast European influence and 
teaching furnish new elements of 
commercial and religious life, they 
are helpless to raise the people above 
the ‘mimetic’ stage and endow 
them with creative or reproductive 
power. What we want is, that 
the foreign information introduced 
should properly educate the people 
—that is, should be so assimilated 
as to develop, and be fertilised by, 
native energy. We want to see the 
foreign leaven so introduced as to 
spread beyond the coast, transcend 
the malarious regions of the con- 
tinent and, taking possession of the 
healthier and nobler tribes of the 
interior, leaven the whole lump. 
In order to bring about these re- 
sults those who from abroad assume 
to be teachers and guides should 
study the peeple so as to be able to 
deal scientifically and not empiri- 
cally with them. By this we mean 
that they should study the laws of 
growth as they affect or pertain 
to the Negro race. The present 
practice of the friends of Africa is 
to frame laws according to their own 
notions for the government and im- 
provement of this people, whereas 
God has already enacted the laws 
governing in these affairs, which 
laws should be carefully ascertained, 
interpreted, and applied ; for until 
they are found out and conformed 
to, all labour will be ineffective and 
resultless. We may be told that 
this is a very difficult, if not im- 
possible task for the European to 
perform, and that it is very far to 
look ahead to the time when the 
Negro shall be able to do this 


-p. 428. '* Last Journals, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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work for himself. This may be 
so; but what we are aiming to 
show is, that in this direction and 
this direction only, lies the hope of 
Africa’s future. Her ultimate use- 
fulness and happiness will be 
secured, so far as human instrumen- 
tality can bring them about, on this 
line; and this is a subject to be 
carefully studied, especially by the 
missionary, if Christianity is to 
take root at all in Africa, or to be to 
the native anything more than a 
form of words. A little common 
sense will do more for this country 
than a great deal of morai preach- 
ing and the loftiest philanthropic 

urpose without that elementary 
bat rare quality. 

We do not expect to see this 
continent or any large portions of 
it under one government, either 
foreign or indigenous. But we do 
expect to see, following the ex- 
tinction of the slave trade and the 
mtroduction from abroad of facili- 
ties for internal communication, 
the increase of intelligence, the 
development of wealth, and the 
growth of free principles. We ex- 
pect to see the native tribes or com- 
munities so evenly balanced among 
themselves as to bury for ever in 
oblivion even the tradition of tribal 
or individual aggression, with a 
public sentiment so elevated and 
purified that the general sense 
against wrong or injustice of any 
kind will preponderate and render 
impossible the existence of single 
malefactors who now have it in 
their power to distract extensive 
regions and check the operations 
of husbandry. And we should ex- 
pect to see in Africa all the 
progress we have indicated above 
as the result of a few years of 
internal tranquillity and order, 
which the continent has never 
within the memory of man enjoyed. 
There will be an exhibition of virtues 
not dreamt of in the Caucasian 
world, a sudden development of 
energies latent for ages. ‘Ethiopia 
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shall suddenly stretch forth her 
hands unto God.’ 

Next, then, to the exploration of 
the country, the most important 
preliminary to the general civilisa- 
tion of the African tribes is the 
suppression of the slave trade. And 
it is fit that the nations of Europe 
should unite for the extinction of 
the horrible traffic. Shem and 
Japheth have largely participated 
in the guilt of the enslavement of 
Ham. Shem, having lagged behind 
Japheth in the march of enlighten- 
ment, persists in the perpetration 
of the hideous wrong. But under 
pressure the dilatory brother is 
being urged on to his duty. 

Africa has been spoiled by all 
the races alien to her, and, under 
their stimulating example, by her 
own sons. Other races have passed 
through the baptism of slavery, as 
a stepping stone to civilisation and 
independence, but none has toiled 
under the crushing weight of a 
servitude so protracted and inflicted 
from so many sources. Millenniums 
mark the period of the bondage 
and humiliation of Africa’s children. 
The four quarters of the globe have 
heard their groans and been sprin- 
kled and stained with their blood. 
All that passed by have felt at 
liberty to contemn and plunder. 
The oppressors of this race have 
been men with religion, and men 
without religion—Christians, Mo- 
hammedans, and Pagans. Nations 
with the Bible, and nations with 
the Koran, and nations without 
Bible or Koran—all have joined 
in afflicting this continent. And 
now the last of her oppressors, 
tearing from her bosom annually 
half a million of her children, 
are nations with the Koran. All 
travellers tell us that when the 
Arab traders in East Africa are 
suppressed the work will be done. 
This will no doubt be accomplished 
before very long. The Viceroy 
of Egypt is pledged to England 
to suppress the traffic, and in a 
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given time to abolish slavery alto- 
gether. 

It was a long time before the 
Christian world discovered, or 
rather admitted, the wrong in the 
slave trade; and we are persuaded 
that just as the truth in Christianity 
produced, though tardily, a Wilber- 
force and a Clarkson, so the truth 
in Islam will raise up, is now 
raising up, Muslim philanthropists 
and reformers who will give to the 
Negro the hand of a brother, and 
perhaps, outstripping their Chris- 
tian brethren in liberality, accord 
him an equal share in political and 
social privileges—a liberality in 
dealing with weaker races which 
some Europeans confess themselves 
unable to exercise. 


19 Last Journals, vol. ii. p. 182. 
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Dr. Livingstone seems to have 
thought that there might be some 
possibility of a Muslim Wilberforce, 
if we may judge from his immortal 
prayer, written, according to Mr, 
Waller, just one year before his 
death, and recorded on the tablet 
near his grave in Westminster 
Abbey, and which, in conclusion, 
is here most fervently reiterated : 

‘ All I can add in my loneliness 
is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every one, American, 
English, or Turk, who will help to 
heal the open sore of the world.’ !®— 
AMEN. 

Epwarp W. Biypen. 


Lieria, West AFRica: 
March 30, 1878. 
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HE question of pauper educa- 
tion, not perhaps a very large 

one in itself, has been brought into 
great prominence of late by the 
persevering efforts of various in- 
fluential persons. The system 
existing generally throughout Eng- 
land, and supported by the Govern- 
ment, has been assailed with a 
force of language only warranted 
in those who believe they are 
denouncing a flagrant and enormous 
evil. The advocates of the boarding 
out system—the merits of which in 
itself are nowhere denied—have 
especially distinguished themselves 
in this unsparing onslaught on the 
existing order of things. A paper 
read before the Church Congress— 
an article in the Contemporary 
Review—a leader in the Daily Tele- 
graph—a report of a boarding-out 
committee—such are some of the 
channels through which the public 
has been informed that Government 
are deliberately upholding a system 
of education which produces, and 
by the nature of the case must pro- 
duce, the most fatal and disastrous 
results on all those whom it em- 
braces. In the face of such state- 
ments I propose to adduce a proof, 
which for a point of social science 
is singularly cogent and complete, 
that the present system of pauper 
education produces results which 
not only fall short of being disas- 
trous, but are eminently and 
peculiarly successful. This proof 
may at once afford valuable matter 
for some future work on Fallacies, 
and at the same time vindicate a 
department of the Government from 
the charge of grossly mismanaging 
the interests committed to its care. 
In the first place, the ‘children 
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of the State’ may be divided into 
the following five classes : 

(1) Children who are too young 
to be under education at all; (2) 
children educated in ‘ workhouse 
schools,’ i.e. schools held in a work- 
house and forming an integral part 
of the establishment; with whom 
are included children living in 
workhouses but attending the ordi- 
nary schools of the parish; (3) 
children educated in ‘ district 
schools’ i.e. schools formed either 
by a combination of several unions 
or from one very populous union, 
but in any case large in size, 
and placed apart from the work- 
house; (4) children brought up 
in ‘cottage homes,’ i.e. grouped 
together in separate cottages, 
each managed by a man and his 
wife, but still under the control 
of the Poor Law authorities; (5) 
children ‘ boarded out,’ i.e. placed 
singly with respectable cottagers 
under the surveillance of lady visi- 
tors, and educated as cottagers’ 
children. Each of these four sys- 
tems, but especially the two last, 
has supporters who consider it 
should be adopted to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Such being the five classes, what 
are the proportions in which the 
childrenare divided amongst them ? 
On this head a rough approximation 
must suffice. At the time of the 
last report of the Local Government 
Board the total number of chil- 
dren under workhouse supervision, 
taking the mean between January 
1, and July 1, was about 48,000. 
Of these about 14,000 belonged to 
class (1) and may be dismissed 
from the inquiry. The remaining 
34,000 may be classified as follows : 

p 
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In Workhouse Schools . 

In District Schools 

In Cottage Homes (only 
commencing) 


Boarded Out. 


28,000 
5,650 


nil 


35° 


34,000 

The first class apparently includes 
some cases where schools are really 
separate from the workhouse, 
though not classed as district 
schools ; also cases where the chil- 
dren, though living in the work- 
house, attend the national schools 
of the parish. The returns unfor- 
tunately do not enable us to sepa- 
rate these, as they might do. Still, 
after making all possible allowance, 
it seems clear that the chil- 
dren educated in the workhouse 
school proper are by far the most 
numerous class; and this system is 
thus practically in possession of the 
field excepting in the case of large 
towns, where district schools have 
in general been established. To 
abolish this system must therefore 
be both difficult and costly, and we 
should make very sure that its 
working is an absolute evil before 
we attempt so great achange. The 
question is not as to the instruction 
given, which is not complained of, 
butas to the moral educationeffected. 
This, it is asserted, must from the 
nature of the case be wholly bad, 
inasmuch as association with the 
inmates of the workhouse depraves 
the children and causes them to 
grow up incapable of supporting 
themselves, and fit only to perpetu- 
ate the degraded caste of ‘heredi- 
tary paupers.’ I may quote on this 
head the following statements from 
Mr. Francis Peek’s article in the 
Contemporary Review for December 
1877: 

Of the 48,000 children over whom the 
State has full control, 40,000 were being 
trained (January 1876) for a life of pau- 
perism, surrounded with pauper associa- 
tions, and exposed to all the contaminating 
influence of daily intercourse with bad 
and vicious characters. Those best quali- 


fied to judge have frequently insisted that 
the pauper taint, once imbibed, is never 
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thoroughly eradicated ; that children brought 
up in a workhouse lose all horror of the 
place, and are always lamentably deficient 
in that spirit of independence which is the 
greatest stimulus to exertion, and that 
nothing more degrades the children in 
every way than the pauper sentiment and 
temperament which the workhouse inva- 
riably produces England is already 
suffering from this terrible disease (of 
hereditary pauperism), and yet, with un- 
accountable infatuation, its rulers are per- 
petuating it by their unwise treatment of 
the children of the destitute poor. 


And further on, he laments over 
‘that large number of children 
whom the State is thus carefully 
training to perpetuate the hereditary 
pauper caste with all the degrada- 
tion, immorality, and waste insepa- 
rably belonging to it.’ 

There is a story that a Home 
Ruler once asked with natural 
indignation why the English Go- 
vernment took no steps to extir- 
pate noxious reptiles in Ireland. 
He was told that there were no 
noxious reptiles in Ireland. This 
answer did not of course satisfy the 
Home Ruler, but a similar answer 
may perhaps satisfy Mr. Peek. The 
Government are taking no steps 
to extirpate hereditary pauperism 
because hereditary pauperism does 
not exist : it does not insist on the 
children being removed from con- 
tamination because as a fact they 
are not contaminated. 

The bugbear of ‘ hereditary 
pauperism’ may at once be cleared 
out of the way by asimple statement 
of facts. It is obvious that if one- 
half or one-quarter, or even a 
tithe of all the children educated in 
workhouse schools became perma- 
nent workhouse residents in after 
life, our unions would be incum- 
bered with an immense host of 
able-bodied paupers. What are 
the facts? It appears from the 
last return of the Local Government 
Board July 1, 1877, that the total 
number of able-bodied paupers in 
all the workhouses of the kingdom 
was but 14,643. At the same date 
the number of children was 46,215 ; 
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and that of adults, not able-bodied, 
lunatic, &c., 82,523. Now it is 
plain, that even if we suppose the 
whole of the 14,643 able-bodied to 
have been brought up in the work- 
house (which, bearing in mind the 
numerous class of widows, &c, is 
obviously absurd), they would still 
form but a small fraction of all the 
children so educated during the last 
thirty years. Whatever may have 
become of the vast majority, they 
have at least been dispauperised : 
and this being the case, it is really 
time that we should cease to hear 
of the ‘ ineradicable pauper taint.’ 
We have now to inquire into the 
actual results of the present system 
of education. Do these children 
brought up in workhouses turn out 
ill or well in after lifeP Now, 
clearly we cannot trace out the 
career of every child who leaves a 
workhouse school. But we may fall 
back on the method. of ‘sampling,’ 
which consists in picking out a 
small portion of the bulk at random 
and subjecting it to careful tests. 
This method is universally recog- 
nised as satisfactory in the various 
arts and sciences; and in accordance 
with it some hundreds of millions 
of pounds change hands every year. 
It is, however, in general very 
difficult of application to questions 
of moral and social science; which 
is perhaps in part the reason why 


Supporting themselves at the present 
time honestly and reputably 


Boys . . ° ~ 7 
Girls - 60 


Total 131 


In other words, out of 139 children 
who had left the above workhouses 
during five years, eight only, or 
about 1 in 17, had turned out badly. 
Of the 71 boys, 22 were working 
for farmers, 20 for tradesmen, 6 in 
the navy, 2 in the army, and 21 
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those sciences are in so miserably 
defective a condition. In fact, I am 
myself aware of only one instance 
in which it has been attempted with 
success. Happily that instance is 
the case of children educated in 
workhouse schools. I refer to the 
reports made by Mr. Murray 
Browne, Local Government Board 
Inspector, and printed in the Blue- 
books of the Board for 1874-5 and 
for 1876-7. 

For the report of 1874-5 eight 
workhouses were subjected to in- 
quiry, four in Hants and four in 
Wilts. They comprise together an 
area of 408,819 acres, with a popu- 
lation of 96,067. The character of 
the district was agricultural, but 
it embraced three Parliamentary 
boroughs, including Salisbury with 
12,278 inhabitants. The subse- 
quent history of every child sent to 
service from these workhouses dur- 
ing the five years preceding the 
inquiry was investigated with great 
care. The total number of such 
children was 154. From these five 
boys and ten girls were deducted 
for one or other of the following 
causes: (qa) failure in tracing (one 
child only); (0) having been less 
than one year in the workhouse; 
(c) being physically incapable of 
maintaining themselves. This leaves 
139 to be accounted for in the fol- 
lowing table : 


Failures 


I = nearly 1°5 per cent.. 72 
7 = 10°4 per cent. . 67 


8 = 5°7 per cent. 139 


employed in other capacities, Of 
the 60 girls, 57 were in domestic 
service, and of these 10 were in 
gentlemen’s households, to which 
they had presumably made their way 
by their own good conduct. 

Special inquiry was made as to 

P2 
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whether the children brought up in 
the workhouse returned to it as 
adults, and the result was as fol- 
lows : 

In the eight unions reported on there 
were 17 adults who had been brought up 
in the schools. Of these 6 were more or 
less weak-minded, 1 was a cripple, 2 were 
ill, 1 was a married woman in the work- 
house with her husband, and 7 did not 
come under any of these descriptions. It 
appears, therefore, that out of all the chil- 
dren educated in these unions during many 
years, but 7, or less than 1 per workhouse, 
were pauper inmates through theirown fault. 
Similar investigations in the case 
of a certain number of girls edu- 
cated in the Portsmouth Workhouse 
Schools (also selected haphazard) 
showed yet more satisfactory results. 

In his report for 1876-7, Mr. 
Murray Browne has changed the 
field of his inquiries from two 
western counties to the borders of 
Wales. This time but four work- 
houses have been reported on, and, 
as the former were selected merely 
from the convenience of their situa- 
tion, so the latter were chosen as 
being the only English Unions in 
the district, the Welsh workhouses 
having to some extent a character 
of their own. 

The Unions of Chester, Tarvin, 
Hawarden, and Wrexham comprise 
together 185,268 acres, and a popu- 
lation of 120,452. They include 
the city of Chester (population 
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35,000) and the populous mining 
districts of Wrexham and Ruabon. 
With these important exceptions, 
the district is agricultural. That 
the children do not return to the 
workhouses as adults is certain. 
The inquiries on this point resulted 
in the following report : 

At the time of my visits there were in 
the four workhouses put together (accord- 
ing to the best intormation) 11 adult 
paupers who had been brought up in the 
workhouse schools. Of these 5 were im- 
beciles, and 3 more or less disabled by 
chronic disease ; leaving only 3 (or less 
than 1 per workhouse) who having been 
educated therein as children, are now pauper 
inmates through their own fault. This, it 
must be remembered, is the outcome of 
half a century, for one of the women in 
question is fifty-two years of age. 

It remained to ascertain what 
had become of the children—i.e. 
whether they had turned out ill or 
well; for clearly they had at least 
been dispauperised. 

For this purpose the career was 
inquired into of each child who had 
been two years and upwards in the 
schools, and was sent to service or 
other employment during the three 
years commencing 1st September, 
1871.! The period was selected 
merely as being sufficiently long to 
give a fair average and test the 
reality of the children’s good prin- 
ciples. Nochild was thus reported 
on who had been self-supporting for 


1 One or two of the histories so obtained may perhaps be quoted as specimens : 


No. | Date of First Discharge for service 


I November 3, 1871 


24 | October 27, 1873 


| 
| 
| 


34 | September 26, 1873 . 


| 


| 


First place with a farmer. Then with 
a confectioner in Chester, whom he 
left with a fair character, a fortnight 
before the inquiry was made, to go 
toa similar place at Llandudno. 

Went to service to a gentleman in 
Chester; now upper nurse in the 
family of a clergyman in Yorkshire ; 
good character. 

Still in her first situation with a farmer 
near Chester, who says he is very 
well satisfied with her. Has been 
more than three years in her place. 
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less than two years, while the ave- 
rage length was between three and 
four, and the average age at the 
time of the report between 16 and 17. 

The total number of children 
sent from the four Unions in ques- 
tion who answered to the conditions 


| 


Supporting themselves honestly and 
reputably at the present time 


Boys 


Total 


Thus, out of 38 children educated 
in these four workhouses, two only, 
or 1 in 18, have turned out badly. 

The principles on which the clas- 
sification is based are the same in 
both cases. The term, ‘ supporting 
themselves honestly and reputably,’ 
explains itself. In the class of 
failures were placed all children 
who had been guilty of any offence 
against order or morality, and also 
all children who had failed to sup- 
port themselves, unless the failure 
arose from causes plainly beyond 
their own control. As Mr. Murray 
Browne observes : 

Any further classification appears to be 
not only very difficult, but also imperfect. 
Whether or no a boy or girl is self-sup- 
porting, and bears in the main a respect- 
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was 49. Of these 30 were boys and 
19 girls, but of these eleven must in 
fairness be deducted for reasons 
similar to those given above—e.g. 
imbecility of mind, &c. The re- 
maining 38 are accounted for in the 
following table : 


Failures 


21 
17 


38 


I = 6°25 per cent. . 


2 = 5°26 per cent. 


I = 4°76 per cent. . ; | 
| 


able character, is a tangible and ascertain- 
able fact. Whether or noa boy is really 
well-principled and conscientious, and is, 
moreover, a good servant, is a question 
hardly tobe answered. Moreover, bearing 
in mind the inefficiency and unsatisfactory 
conduct of the majority of domestic ser- 
vants, even of those who are supposed to 
be experienced, and command good wages, 
it seems difficult to lay much stress on the 
minor faults of a workhouse girl of 13 
or 14. 


In this last sentence I seem to de- 
tect a murmur from the depths of 
bitter personal experience; at any 
rate, it is likely to be chorussed by 
the groans of many thousand long- 
suffering mistresses. 

In the third table the results of 
these two investigations are added 
together : 


Table of Children discharged for Service, §c., from the Workhouses of 
Chester, Tarvin, Wrexham, Hawarden, Andover, Fordingbridge, 
Romsey, and Stockbridge (Hants), Alderbury, Amesbury, Tisbury, 





and Wilton (Wilts). 

| Supporting themselves honestlv and 
| reputably at the date of inquiry 
| 


Boys gI 


76 


167 


| Girls 


Total 


It appears, therefore, that out of 
177 children educated in the twelve 
workhouses, only 10, or 5°65 per 
cent., have turned out badly. 


Failures 


2 = 2°15 per cent. . 


8 = 9°52 per cent. . 


10 = 5°65 per cent. . 


Such a result is at least sufficient 
to justify the moderate words in 
which Mr. Murray Browne sums up 
his inquiry: 
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Workhouse schools are indeed defective 
in many points, and still admit of much 
improvement ; but, imperfect as they are, 
it seems clear that they train up citizens 
who, on all important points, are at least 
equal to the average of the labouring classes 
of the country. 

One end they undoubtedly attain. What- 
ever may or may not become of workhouse- 
bred children in after life, it is certain 
that they do not, with but few exceptions, 
return to the workhouse where they were 
educated. The hereditary pauper caste 
which was presumably in former days a 
fact is now (unless in rare cases) a fiction. 
Hereditary pauperism exists no longer. 


The real fact of the matter ap- 
pears to be, that an immense im- 
provement has taken place in the 
condition of workhouse schools (as 
of so many other matters) within 
the last twenty years. As this im- 
provement, however, has been 
effected without flourish of trumpets 
or alteration of the outward fabric, 
it has escaped the attention of the 
public, and the old evils are de- 
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nounced as if they still existed. 
But that it has taken place is proved 
by the evidence of those who knew 
both systems, as well as by the facts 
given above. Thus, Mr. Tufnell, 
in former days so eloquent against 
the pauper schools of the metropolis, 
now speaks as follows: 


The education in country workhouses 
has been so much improved, as was esta- 
blished by the elaborate statistics pub- 
lished by Mr. Bowyer in his report of 1872, 
and which I can confirm by my own expe- 
rience in the south, that I think it unne- 
cessary to interfere with them. 


Mr. Bowyer himself was in 1847 
and for some years after of opinion 
that workhouse education was a 
mistake ; but the improvement in 
the schools, and his own more 
recent investigations, have caused 
him to change his views. The 
following table is taken from his 
report in the Second Annual Report 
of the Local Government Board : 





Doing well well 


Not doing 





| Boys ° - 1,008 5! 
| Girls. - 987 98 


Excluding the children returned 
as ‘dead,’ and ‘not known,’ &c., it 
will be seen that the percentage of 
failures, according to this table, is 
for the boys nearly 5 per cent. and 
for the girls 9 per cent. It will be 
seen that this inquiry, though not 
so full or searching as Mr. Murray 
Browne’s, confirms his results very 
closely. 

This testimony is further sup- 
ported by the general experience of 
all the inspectors of workhouse 
schools. Thus, Mr. Mozley gives a 
list of the boys sent out from the 
Teesdale workhouse since 1848, 
which he sums up in these words: 

Out of 53 boys educated in the Teesdale 


workhouse during 28 years, only 1 can 
be said to have turned out badly. One 


| 
| Not known or 

stillinthe | Total | 

School. | 


15 70 1,170 | 





is dead; 8 have been lost sight of; 43 are 
doing well, and have been heard of during 
the last three or four years. Among these 
are included an owner of a tea-plantation, 
a master file-cutter, two master tailors, a 
master coachbuilder, a master painter, a 
commercial traveller, one in America who is 
going to be ordained, and several others 
who hold positions of no less responsibility 
than the above. 

The joint report of Mr. Mozley 
and Mr. Davy, concerning the 
Swinton schools, is equally favour- 
able. 

Dr. Clutterbuck gives it as his 
opinion that— 
the existing systems for the education 
of pauper children, with all their short- 
coming, must do something towards leaven- 
ing the ranks of the working classes with 


an element powerful for good. From 
pauper schools have gone forth hardwork- 
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ing, thrifty, self-reliant boys and girls, 
whose example must tell upon those with 
whom they are brought into contact in 
after life; and I firmly believe that the 
merit is due to the system as such, and not 
to any inherent goodness in the raw mate- 
rial, 

In this remark we have the tables 
turned with a vengeance. The 
children sent out from the ‘tainted 
atmosphere ’ of the workhouse are 
represented as a sort of moral 
leaven, which it may be hoped will 
gradually purify and reform the 

at mass of the ordinary poor, 
who have been brought up far from 
any such advantages. 

It must be owned that the counsel 
for the defence of the existing 
system has made out a very power- 
ful case. What can the counsel for 
the prosecution urge to overthrow 
it? Clearly, he must either (a) 
prove by argument that the evi- 
dence is worthless, or (b) adduce 
stronger evidence on the other 
side. We will consider these points 
for a moment. 

(a) Possible arguments. (1) It 
might be said that inspectors 
are interested in supporting the 
policy of their office, and therefore 
their evidence is not trustworthy. 
This assumes that they are them- 
selves not trustworthy, and the 
most determined opponent of work- 
house schools would scarcely bring 
against gentlemen of high character 
and position a charge which prac- 
tically accuses them of wilfully 
altering and suppressing facts for 
their own supposed interest. (2) 
The Unions selected are small coun- 
try ones. Of the greater number, 
not counting Chester, Portsmouth, 
&c., this is doubtless true, .but, as 
before stated, large towns have in 
general district schools, which are 
reported as giving good results, and 
against which the cry of ‘ work- 
house contamination’ can certainly 
not be raised. (3) The Unions 
selected may have been all of them 
particularly good ones. This is of 
course possible, but as they were 
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selected principally because they 
were conveniently situated for the 
investigations of a particular in- 
spector (a quality which cannot 
affect their goodness), the probabi- 
lity that they are superior to the 
majority of their class becomes 
exceedingly small. This point ad- 
mits of being illustrated by mathe- 
matical analysis. There are about 
650 Unions in England and Wales, 
12 of which Mr. Murray Browne 
examined. Let us assume that half 
of the whole number are good, the 
other half bad (which is a smaller 
proportion than Mr. Peek would 
grant us). Then by the ordinary 
theory of probabilities, the chance 
that the 12 selected at random 
would all come from the good 
moiety is represented by the fraction 
325 x 324% 323x .... x 314 
650 x 649 x 648x ... . x 639 


4542 

In other words, a cautious specu- 
lator would scarcely bet more 
than 4,000 to 1 against the contin- 
gency of Mr. Murray Browne’s 
taking 12 balls all white out of the 
supposed bag of 650, half white and 
half black. 

(b) Stronger Counter Evidence.— 
Such evidence, if it exists, has cer- 
tainly not been forthcoming; for 
the vague and anonymous state- 
ments adduced by Mr. Peek can 
scarcely be called evidence. Through- 
out his article he gives but one 
reference, and save in a single in- 
stance he does not say from what 
Unions he has obtained his infor. 
mation, nor on what principles they 
were selected, leaving his readers to 
conclude that the reason lay in 
their being particularly ill-managed. 
From the Journal of the Workhouse 
Visiting Society he quotes a state- 
ment made by one of the matrons 
‘that out of 300 orphan children 
whom she had known brought up in 
this way she did not believe that one 
was doing well.’ Again, from the 
same source, ‘out of 180 young 
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persons who left Cork Workhouse 
60 returned within a brief period.’ 
Who this matron was, where she 
lived, and to what workhouse she 
belonged, we are not told; but from 
the way she expressed herself it is 
easy to see that she did not feel 
justified in making her sweeping 
assertion unequivocally. The state 
of Cork Workhouse, lamentable in- 
deed if the children returned to it 
through their own fault, does not 
apply to English provincial Unions, 
with which alone we are concerned. 
If Mr. Peek quotes anything relat- 
ing to them, he does so anony- 
mously, and chiefly from the writings 
of a lady, likewise anonymous, 
which is hardly fair, when he gives 
so fully the names of all persons 
and Unions connected with the 
boarding-out movement. All that 
Mr. Peek has really to urge are 
sweeping statements of the follow- 
ing character : 


The law provides its criminal youth with 
all the advantages of a model school, but 
immures its innocent wards in a Union 
workhouse. It takes pains to secure 
those from contaminating associations, but 
leaves these to herd with the children of 
thieves, tramps, and vagabonds ; exposes 
them to the association of adults of the 
most vicious and depraved character, and 
at last sends them into the wide world— 
without experience and without a friend— 
marked with the indelible pauper stamp. 
Is it to be wondered at if they speedily 
become absorbed in that criminal and 
worthless class for which they have been 
thus so carefully qualified ? 


We quite agree with Mr. Peek 
that children brought up as he de- 
scribes can hardly fail to make 
shipwreck of their lives; but such 
are not workhouse-bred children, 
bat the children of those tramps 
and vagabonds who manage to keep 
out of the workhouse, and so retain 
their unfortunate offspring in their 
own power. That pauper children 
turn out very differently has already 
been sufficiently demonstrated, and 
that they could not do so if they 
associated day by day with thieves, 
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vagabonds, and tramps, is obvions 
enough. 

The fact is that there is practi- 
cally no communication between the 
children and the adult inmates of a 
workhouse, though some persons 
still refuse to believe it. Pauperism 
is not like a contagious disease, the 
germs of which are floating about 
and may be carried in the clothes; 
neither can it be caught by an oc- 
casional chance meeting on the 
stairs or elsewhere. A tendency to 
vice and idleness doubtless exists in 
many of the children, but the pre- 
sent machinery of education has 
proved itself capable of grappling 
with it and successfully overcoming 
it. The tests to which workhouse 
schools have been subjected of late 
years have been severe and search- 
ing, and they have undoubtedly 
come out from the scrutiny with 
much credit. It would be interest- 
ing to compare these results with 
those of education elsewhere, but 
statistics are, as usual, wholly 
wanting. Mr. Murray Browne 
indeed has made an effort in that 
direction. In his last report to the 
Local Government Board he men- 
tions some investigations he made 
on this point ; and we can only hope 
that the cases he quotes are excep- 
tional. These are his words: 


Out of 36 sons of gentlemen whose 
after-lives are known to me, 6 (or 
about 17 per cent.) would, I think, be 
considered failures if they were workhouse- 
bred lads. This, be it observed, is the 
result of the best education the world can 
supply. Again, out of 100 children edu- 
cated at the national school of an agricul- 
tural parish in Gloucestershire, 18, as 
stated to me by the clergyman, have turned 
out badly. 


These selections may be unfortu- 
nate, but they onght at least to 
warn people against any rash as- 
sumption that the pauper 5 per 
cent. of failures isa high one. In 
fact, that rate must be regarded as 
remarkably low, especially taking 
into account the poor material to be 
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operated on. The reasons for so 
marked a success are after all not 
far to seek. Pauper children are 
under strict control and discipline, 
and during play hours are much 
better looked after than in more in- 
dependent schools. Thus the danger 
of contamination from depraved 
companions is far less than is ordi- 
narily the case, while that from 
adults does not exist. In no Union 
which is but moderately well man- 
aged would a child ever be permitted 
to see a person in a state of intoxi- 
cation; of what cottage home 
throughout the country could the 
same be said ? 

Many plans have been proposed 
for the education of the children of 
the State, and it may be well to 
glance at these in order to see 
whether any one shows such decided 
superiority over the present system 
that it would be advisable to destroy 
the latter in spite of its satisfactory 
working. Chief amongst these 
plans are the following : 

(1) Boarding Out.—This plan 
exists on a small scale only in Eng- 
land, but has long been extensively 
practised in Scotland, where it is 
said to succeed remarkably well, but 
whether better than our English 
pauper schools it is difficult to say. 
At first sight it undoubtedly appears 
far better that a child should be 
placed under the care of persons in 
its own station in life who agree to 
treat it as their own, instead of 
being but one of a large institution 
where the arrangements are neces- 
sarily more mechanical. Home life 
being the natural one, must be the 
best and most healthful for children 
if it can be realised. Thus, if really 
trustworthy foster-parents can be 
found, and really efficient supervision 
maintained, the boarding-out system 
ought to surpass all others. But 
can these essential points be secured ? 
Perhaps for the small number (349) 
now under experiment they may 
have been obtained in the majority 
of cases ; although even here abuses 
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are not unknown. Would the same 
be possible if every pauper child in 
the kingdom was boarded out, as 
the advocates of the movement 
desire? When we consider how 
the poor commonly bring up 
their own children, and the con- 
duct of these children when grown 
up, does it seem desirable to intrust 
their parents in old age with the 
education of fresh young lives? 
Another objection to the system is 
that it is one of charity, for it avow- 
edly depends on a large amount of 
voluntary work of a very high cha- 
racter, without which it could not 
possibly be carried on. All honour 
to those who have so far given 
themselves to the work; but when 
every workhouse child has been 
placed in a cottage, is it likely that 
a sufficient number of persons will 
be found willing to devote their 
time to district-visiting for nothing ? 
And if they are to be paid officials 
the question of expense assumes a 
serious aspect. The machinery al- 
ready employed appears to be out 
of all proportion to the number of 
children benefited by it (about 1 
member of Committee for 4 chil- 
dren), which is in itself sufficient to 
render the system impossible of ap- 
plication on a large scale. 

(2) District schools have lately 
been established in large towns, 
and it is proposed to extend them 
to the country. They are similar 
to workhouse schools in their con- 
stitution; but are altogether sepa- 
rate from the workhouse, and their 
numbers are larger, amounting in 
general to some hundreds. This 
may probably make their mainte- 
nance more economical. But a 
serious obstacle to their success 
would seem to lie in the difficulty 
of finding suitable head-masters. 
A man who can manage 40 or 50 
children with success may be quite 
unable to deal with 400 or 500 
where several helpers become neces- 
sary. Great difficulty is found in 
providing good head-masters for 
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public schools, with the élite of 
England to choose from; and as 
the choice for pauper schools is 
far more restricted, the difficulty 
must be proportionately greater. 
In small schools, too, the teacher is 
able to have a personal acquaint- 
ance with each child, the import- 
ance of which must not be over- 
looked. For it is of incalculable 
benefit to children to feel that those 
set over them are friends as well 
as instructors. Affection often 
springs up between the master or 
matron and their charges and fre- 
quently lasts long after the chil- 
dren have gained positions in life 
which might incline them to break 
off all connection with their school- 
days. This should be borne in 
mind when it is asserted that in 
workhouse education neither love 
nor friendship find a place, and 
that these important requisites are 
only to be obtained by boarding out. 
lastly, small establishments, 
whether educational or otherwise, 
have an advantage which is absent 
in large ones, viz. that when any- 
thing goes wrong there is only cne 
person to blame, and thus any mis- 
management is more easily rectified. 
The third and last important 
scheme for educating paupers is 
that of cottage homes, a sort of 
model village with a day school in 
the centre, and the children living 
in the surrounding cottages in 
families of from to to 20, with 
a married couple to look after them. 
There would probably be more 
‘home atmosphere’ by this means 
than in a school; but it must still 
be very unlike a real home, where 
the children are of different ages, 
and bound together by natural 
ties. It would be expensive, at least 
at the outset (for no existing build- 
ings could be turned to account), 
and strict supervision would al- 
ways be necessary, as it would 
scarcely be possible that such an 
anomalous institution should suc- 
ceed without one directing head. 
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There is only one more plan to 
be considered. In some Unions the 
children whilst living at the work- 
house attend the neighbouring 
national school. To this there are 
grave objections. Whatever a 
child may gain in experience of 
life, and by acquiring a less timid 
manner, is more than counter- 
balanced by losses in other respects. 

In the first place, as both Dr. 
Clutterbuck and Mr. Holgate have 
pointed out in their reports to 
the Local Government Board, the 
workhouse still remains their home, 
but one in which they have no 
longer the advice and assistance of 
a good teacher. Who is to look 
after the children at night, on 
Saturday, and during the long 
summer holidays? Mr. Holgate 
says that his experience leads him 
to believe that in ten cases out of 
twelve the ‘respectable inmate’ 
will be placed in charge. Now 
even granting this person to be 
respectable, she is still a pauper, 
and that fact will always prevent 
the children from respecting her. 
When children are sent to board- 
schools where there is no religious 
instruction at all, or, if any, con- 
fined to mere Bible reading, a 
marked change for the worse has 
been apparent in their language 
and behaviour. 

We are thus led to the follow- 
ing conclusion. Each of the sys- 
tems of education put forward to 
replace the present state of things 
is open to obvious objections, which, 
to say the least, are more easy to 
state than to remove. On the 
other hand, the much-abused work- 
house school is proved by the one 
satisfactory test of results to be 
sending out men and women who 
are not only equal to, but de- 
cidedly above the average of the 
labouring class. To uproot the 
latter for the sake of the former 
would be to destroy the forest in 
order to plant the ground with 
more or less promising saplings. 
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There still remains a word to be 
said on the logical aspect of the 
question. It appears to me that 
the position of Mr. Peek, and other 
assailants of workhouse schools, 
illustrates one of the commonest 
and most destructive fallacies which 
devastate the realms of moral 
science. That fallacy is that a 
system is proved to be wrong as 
soon as a certain number of state- 
ments, facts, or fancies have been 
urged against it. Because it is 
thought that workhouse children 
must imbibe a ‘ workhouse taint,’ 
and because it is said that from 
certain workhouses a large propor- 
tion have turned out badly, it is 
concluded that the whole order of 
things is radically and infamously 
wrong, and that it must be altered 
at all hazards. But reason by ex- 


perience shows that such isolated 
statements scarcely form even the 
beginning of a proof. All they 
can be said to achieve is to make out 
a case for further inquiry. That 
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inquiry must be carefully and 
laboriously made, and must consist 
either in examining the whole facts 
or in testing a random sample. 
Thus only can the evidence pro 
and con. be brought together and 
compared. When Mr. Murray 
Browne does this in the present 
case he finds that the ‘ workhouse 
taint’ is a myth, and that the re- 
sults of workhouse training are 
on an average remarkably good. 

To recur to an illustration al- 
ready used in this paper and fa- 
miliar to all students of probability, 
we wish to know what is the co- 
lour, black or white, of a certain 
large number of balls in a bag. 
Mr. Peek assures us they are all 
black, because a friend of his saw 
somebody put in a handful of that 
colour. Mr. Murray Browne says 
he has reason to believe they are 
nearly all white because he has 
twice pulled out a handful, and in 
each case found only one black 
ball among them. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


an and everything are 
in Paris just now; and amid 
the glitter and bustle of a Whit- 
Sunday, unparalleled perhaps even 
in Parisian annals for life and move- 
ment, a vast concourse are assem- 
bled at the Cirque d’Hiver to hear 
Pére Hyacinth preach on Liberal 
Christianity. An hour before the 
doors are opened eager groups be- 
siege the ticket office, and by the 
time the orator takes his place, a 
quarter of an hour later than that 
indicated, the great hall is full. It 
is to be noticed that though women 
are present in large numbers, the 
majority of the audience is com- 
posed of men; and that it is a 
picked audience, made up of in- 
telligent thoughtful people, any- 
one can see at a glance. Amid 


a breathless silence the preacher 


begins, and by virtue of his elo- 
quence, magnificent voice, and pas- 
sionate earnestness, holds the 
multitude spellbound to the end. 
Liberalism in Christianity, rather 
in Catholicism, means to the Pére 
Hyacinth, that reformation in the 
Church, that reconciliation of the 
Church and progress, of the 
Church and the revolutionary idea, 
which formed the ideal of Lacor- 
daire and Lamennais. lt is not 
Protestantism that he wants, nor 
Deism, but a purified, rationalised, 
ennobled Catholicism. ‘I am a 
Catholic, a Catholic I remain,’ he 
said. ‘ France has been ill-governed ; 
do we for that reason cease to 
call ourselves Frenchmen? Do we 
turn our backs on our country? 
Do we forsake her? Do we deny 
her? No, and no more shall we turn 
our backs upon the Church, nor 
forsake, nor deny her, because she 
is ill-governed: we remain Catho- 
lics to the last.’ This was one 
of the electric touches of which 


it is almost impossible to give 
any idea; and though the Pére 
Hyacinth is, as we see at first, far 
from seeking effect, far from dra- 
matic, much less rhetorical—his 
oratory being passionate, innate, 
and real—he knows how to thrill 
his listeners with a word. Thus 
when he said, ‘I can understand 
men being Republicans,’ there was 
a tremendous outburst of applause ; 
and when he added in the same 
slow, calm tone, ‘I can understand 
that Frenchmen should be nothing 
else but Republicans,’ the applause 
was so continued that for a minute 
or two he could not proceed. 
Again, when towards the close of his 
magnificent discourse, which had 
lasted upwards of an hour and a 
quarter, he said, ‘To you, fathers 
of families, I am now about to say 
a hard word. It is you who have 
brought about Ultramontanism. 
When you send your wives to 
church and to the confessional alone, 
when you rear your children to a 
religion you do not yourselves fol- 
low, it is you who aid and abet the 
Ultramontanes, you who make Ul- 
tramontanism what it is,’ there was 
the loudest and longest applause 
of all. The words had struck 
home. The preacher having touched 
the heart and intellect of his 
hearers, now reached their con- 
sciences. The effect was prodigions, 
and after that tremendous stirring 
up of emotion, he wound up his dis- 
course with a few telling phrases 
summarising what had gone before. 

Whether, indeed, such efforts as 
the Pére Hyacinth’s to reconcile 
Catholicism with progress, to Pro- 
testantise Romanism, we may say, 
and yet leave it Romanism, are 
practicable or mere visions, is an 
open question. Certain it is, that, 
in the words of M. de Pressensé, in 
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the Revue Politique, the Pére Hya- 
cinth is one of the most ardent 
adherents to the cause of Church 
reform, and, the same noble oppo- 
nent further adds, ‘if anything in the 
present day is grand and salutary, 
it is the spectacle presented by an 
upright conscience, holding itself 
inflexible in the midst of moral 
cowardice and outrage, reminding 
all that the truth ought to be fol- 
lowed whithersoever it may lead us. 
This is why generous minds belong- 
ing to the most diverse religions and 
philosophical creeds accord the Pére 
Hyacinth even more respect than 
admiration, whatever exception they 
may take to his doctrine.’ I was 
struck by hearing the same senti- 
ment from the lips of the historian 
Henri Martin, a day or two after, 
which shows that however much the 
Pére Hyacinth may be abused and 
maligned, respectful appreciation is 
accorded to him by the thoughtful. 

If outside the rapt audience of 
the Cirque d’Hiver that Whit Sun- 


day Paris presented an appearance 
of unusual liveliness, what was it 
like on the following day, the jour 
de la Pentecéte, the great workman’s 


holiday of the year? It is quite 
impossible to give any idea of the life 
pervading its airy boulevards—the 
word street is no longer applicable in 
acity every street of which is being 
metamorphosed into a handsome 
boulevard—from early morning till 
midnight, in spite of uncongenial, 
showery weather. A few holiday 
makers, more or less, can make 
little difference amid hundreds of 
thousands; and to the ordinary 
French mind only one notion pre- 
sented itself that morning, namely, 
the Exhibition, so that every- 
body followed everybody’s example. 
What with the pleasure trains 
bringing in their contingents of 
country folks from all parts of 
France, the excursionists from Eng. 
land, and the entire population of 
the capital turned out to play, the 
prospect of our getting to the 
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Exhibition, much less back again, 
seemed problematic. However, off 
we set, monsieur, madame, and 
their English guest, bent upon 
spending the best part of the day, 
namely, from twelve till five o’clock, 
with the crowd. Nothing could be 
easier. All was good humour, 
urbanity, and quiet enjoyment 
throughout the length and breadth 
not only of Paris, but the Champ 
de Mars, where nearly two hundred 
thousand human beings were now 
collected, the larger proportion 
belonging to the working classes. 

The scene was, indeed, just 
what anyone would expect—except, 
perhaps, the fanciful structure of the 
Trocadéro itself, which is surely one 
of the gayest, naivest, most amusing 
feats in architecture ever achieved. 
The lightness of its Byzantine dome 
and minarets and wide-stretching 
open galleries; the cheerfulness of 
its red walls, relieved with creamy 
white; the fairy-like grace and 
playfulness of all, are unique, 
perhaps desirably so. The archi- 
tecture of the Trocadéro is not a 
style to imitate ; yet, perched on its 
lofty height, this airy palace, over- 
looking Paris, which looks as if a 
breath of wind would blow it away, 
commends itself, and looks in its 
right place. 

Beyond the domes and pinnacles 
and balconies of this butterfly 
Temple of the Muses, the Champ 
de Mars shows a brilliant and at- 
tractive spectacle. The chief build- 
ing of the Exhibition itself is 
ordinary enough, viewed from a 
distance, a mere convenient glass- 
domed structure, with long tran- 
septs and nave; but the paramount 
charm of this Exhibition above its 
predecessor consists not only in 
its ‘Street of Nations,’ but in the 
dozens, scores, hundreds of other 
architectural appendages scattered 
all over the wide grounds of the 
Champ de Mars, the Seine flowing 
between, and Paris panoramically 
stretching on either side. Moorish 
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palaces and mosques, Chinese 
pagodas, Swiss chalets, Japanese 
villages, Turkish kiosques, with 
an infinite variety of pavilions 
—so called—light, gaily decorated 
structures of every imaginable 
shape and design, all fluttering with 
flags, and interspersed with flower 
gardens, fountains, parterres, slopes, 
statues, make up a charming and 
richly coloured picture. Amid and 
around these countless and attractive 
looking buildings—if, indeed, such 
light structures have been more than 
conjured together by some magician, 
to be dispersed as easily—circulate 
the two hundred thousand holi- 
day makers this Whit Monday, as 
easily as the privileged visitors 
in our Zoological Gardens on 
Sunday. Thus far all was as 


might have been expected; but 
never shall I forget the spectacle 
presented to us when, towards the 
close of the afternoon, we quitted 
this vast recreation ground of the 
Champ de Mars by way of the 


Trocadéro. Looking back from the 
raised steps of that ingratiating 
little palace, we saw the garden 
below thronged from end to end, 
every inch blackened with masses 
of moving human beings, a gigantic 
beehive covered with bees. It was 
rather an invading army—terrace, 
balcony, balustrade, broad walk, 
side paths, all taken possession of ; 
and above all stretched the majestic 
panorama of Paris, the river flow- 
ing below—Notre Dame, the gilded 
dome of the Invalides, Val de 
Grice, the Sainte Chapelle, and the 
Pantheon, standing out conspicu- 
ously above the rest. But it was an 
invasion of peace, and not of war ; 
and in spite of the enormous multi. 
tudes, there was room both within 
and without the Champ de Mars for 
all, and getting back from the Exhi- 
bition was as easy as getting there. 
Tt was not even necessary to take 
a carriage, so ample was the accom- 
modation provided in the shape of 
tramways, the favourite vehicle of 
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the Parisians. No disorder, no 
drunkenness, no squabbling for 
places; and later on, the streets 
were quiet and orderly. The Pari- 
sian population is accused, justly, 
of frivolity and love of change, but 
at least a great public holiday is 
not turned into the scene of excess 
which too often disgraces soberer 
nations. 

And here I must be permitted 
a remark which may perhaps offend 
English readers. Without doubt 
the French working people take 
their amusements more politely, be- 
cause they take them in company 
of their betters. Just as the accessi- 
bility of art collections and mn- 
seums in France improve the taste 
and educate the eye of the French 
working man, so does the habit 
of perpetually mixing with the 
better ranks soften his manners. 
Before we too rudely blame our 
working classes for coarseness and 
sensuality in their amusements, let 
us give them the opportunity of 
choosing between good and evil. 
Whilst museums and art galleries 
are closed on Sundays, we can- 
not wonder that public-houses are 
full. 

The Exhibition has brought every- 
one and everything to Paris, and 
among its curious and unexpected 
phenomena is the active prose- 
lytism displayed by the English and 
French evangelical parties. Out- 
side the Trocadéro are elegant 
little kiosques and pavilions, not 
devoted to pleasure but to piety. 
The Religious Tract Society, the 
Bible Society, the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, are here in full force, 
distributing gratuitously such an 
amount of New Testaments, Bibles, 
and tracts as were surely never 
found in Paris before ; 25,000 tracts 
are distributed a day, and I was 
assured that were the bureaux 
open on Sundays, 40,000 could be 
easily disposed of. Large numbers 
of the separate Gospels, translated 
of course into French, are dis- 
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tributed also, and so zealously has 
the work of propagandism been 
carried on that, what with the Re- 
ligious Tract Society on one hand 
and M. Gambetta on the other, the 
priests at Belleville will soon not 
have a leg to stand upon. It is 
in Belleville, the nest and nursing- 
ground of Communism, infidelity, 
and heaven knows what, that most 
stringent efforts are being made, 
English ladies helping the French 
and Swiss Evangelical organisation 
with great zeal. The priests are 
keenly alive to the spiritual dangers 
besetting their flocks, and preach 
from the pulpit on the abominable 
fact that they cannot now enter a 
dwelling in Belleville without find- 
ing a copy of the Bible! But this 
is not all. Besides getting up 


prayer meetings and Bible readings, 
the ladies have set on foot mothers’ 
meetings, to which flock large 
numbers of the poorest female 
population of the district, who sew 
for two hours, receiving all the 


time spiritual exhortations or in- 
struction, and at the end 50 cen- 
times for their labours. As the 
needlework is for the benefit of the 
poor, the pecuniary reward is not so 
small as itappears to be. Further- 
more there are services held twice 
daily in the Salle Evangélique close 
to the Exhibition, and hither, amid 
the picturesque and _ glittering 
crowds, Arabs in their white and 
crimson drapery, veiled Moorish 
ladies accompanied by gaily-dressed 
negresses, Japanese in sober blue, 
Italian contadine in full costume, 
Persians, Hindoos, Annamites, and 
holiday makers from the four quar- 
ters of the globe, assemble little 
congregations of all nations to sing 
Wesley’s hymns and pray for the 
conversion of their neighbours. 
Great credit is due to the Evan- 
gelical Societies for their cheap and 
excellent refreshments. Whilst in- 
side the Exhibition the charge of 
1 franc 60 centimes (1s. 4d.) for 
a cup of tea with bread and butter, 
or 1 franc for a cup of tea alone, is 
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made, in the Evangelical British 
tea-room the same may be had for 
less than half the price. People 
must eat and drink in the Champ 
de Mars, but they pay dearly for it. 
The prices are exorbitant, the 
buffets are crowded, and smoking 
is allowed everywhere. Many 
people would prefer the quiet 
and economy of the ‘ British tea- 
room,’ even if they had to read 
one of the Rev. J. C. Ryle’s tracts 
into the bargain. 

One morning I happened to see 
the following advertisement : ‘ Sun- 
day at half-past one o’clock, in the 
Théatre des Gobelins, Conférence lit- 
téraire for the benefit of the People’s 
Library of the 13th arrondissement, 
M. Gambetta in the chair. For 
tickets apply Rue Croulebarbe No. 
3. In order to be quite sure of a 
ticket there was nothing to do but 
set off immediately for the Avenue 
des Gobelins—in fact, to traverse 
Paris from north to south. This 
operation, performed by means of 
tramway and omnibus, took a con- 
siderable time, and the finding 
of the Rue Croulebarbe was diffi- 
cult, but at last patience. had 
its reward. At the back of the 
Boulevard lay a block of unnum- 
bered houses entered by a small 
garden door. Crossing the court- 
yards, the one full of girl-scholars, 
the other of boys at play, I found 
the Conseiller Municipal, in other 
words the schoolmaster, deputed to 
give tickets. I was only just in 
time ; so magnetic is the name of 
Gambetta throughout the length 
and breadth of Paris, that though 
the meeting had only been adver- 
tised the day before, and the tickets 
varied in price from 50 centimes 
to 5 francs, only half a dozen 
numbered seats remain. ‘ People 
have come all the way from Neuilly 
for tickets,’ my informant said, add- 
ing, ‘Ah, no wonder. C’estun grand 
homme.’ It really seems at last as 
if something like unanimity in 
public sentiment were not only pos- 
sible but existent in France. 
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Goethe says: ‘Wenn ein Deut- 
scher schenckt, liebt er gewiss’ 
(when a German makes pre- 
sents, he is undoubtedly in love) ; 
and when the pleasure-loving yet 
economic Parisians are willing to 
pay five francs to hear a lec- 
ture or speech, we may be sure 
that they are interested and in ear- 
nest. The proceedings, according 
to the programme, were to begin 
at one o'clock; whereas, in reality, 
the doors only opened at that time, 
and the real business began an hour 
later. This is generally the case 
here, in order to prevent undue 
crowding ; but the arrangement has 
its evil side, as many, warned before- 
hand, instead of coming much too 
early, come much too late, and there 
is often some confusion. 

All was bustle and excitement 
round the little Théatre des Gobelins 
before the opening of the doors, 
although every single place had been 
secured in advance. A truly demo- 
cratic assembly was this: there 
were workmen in blue blouses sitting 
in the best places beside elegantly 
dressed ladies, doubtless having 
secured them by weeks of privation ; 
and in the upper gallery blue blouses 
predominated, but all was good 
humour and delighted anticipation. 

When at last the curtain was 
drawn, there were thunders of ap- 
plause, mingled with cries of ‘ Vive 
Gambetta!’ ‘ Vive le défenseur de 
la patrie!’ Then all was hushed, 
and after a few introductory words 
from Gambetta, the lecture began, 
if lecture it can be called. It was 
rather an oration, delivered extem- 
pore and with much rhetorical 
effect, having for its object the de- 
velopment of democratic ideas, under 
the title of ‘The History of the 
Book.’ The speaker, M. Quentin, 
a well-known journalist and pole- 
mic writer, traced the warfare 
between despotism and freedom, in- 
tellectual, social, and political, as 
illustrated by the history of printing 
and publishing from earliest times, 
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briefly and eloquently reviewing the 
annals of France with this object. 
It is easy to imagine the telling 
points brought out by a skilled and 
practised orator when dealing with 
such a theme; and the audience 
thrilled with horror when listening 
to the pathetic story of Etienne 
Dolet, martyred poet, printer, and 
publisher in the time of Francis the 
First. The lecturer, by the way, 
did not remain fixed to one spot, ac- 
cording to routine, but moved to 
and fro on the stage, now sitting 
down, now turning to one side, now 
to another. 

All this time it was interesting 
to watch Gambetta, who leaned 
back languidly in an arm.chair, his 
portly frame in an easy attitude, his 
head slightly raised towards the 
speaker, his expression that of re- 
pose and quiet satisfaction. It was 
the lion at rest; but one could con- 
ceive how terrible he must be to his 
enemies when fairly roused. As the 
lecturer proceeded, Gambetta lan- 
guidly inclined his head in approval 
of this sentiment or that, generally 
some sarcasm pointed at the clerical 
party, the Bonapartists, or the De 
Broglie faction; or, if a witticism 
or happy allusion pleased him, he 
quietly elapped his hands, and im- 
mediately again resumed his lethar- 
gic attitude. He looks old for 
his years, and weary, his hair and 
beard slightly grizzled ; but he was 
suffering from a bad cold at the 
time, and this may partly account 
for his lethargy and evident fa- 
tigue. At the end of the lecture 
there was a collection for the 
People’s Library of the 13th 
arrondissement ; then a pause, and 
Gambetta began to speak, not 
rising from his seat, without any 
apparent effort, without any attempt 
at rhetorical effect. The born and 
practised orator proclaimed himself 
at the outset, and not a word of that 
short yet striking discourse was lost. 
In concise, forcible, and choice lan- 
guage, the words flowing from his lips 
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in a stream of eloquence, Gambetta 
laid down the principle on which 
popular libraries should be organised, 
namely, with special reference to the 
technical wants of different districts. 
‘For,’ he added, ‘if we bring this 
ardour and passion to bear upon 
popular education, it is certainly 
to give the understanding more 
strength, the conscience more energy 
and elevation, the heart more cour- 
age; but this is not all. Such cul- 
ture must be an instrument of 
production : the working man must 
find in it the augmentation of his 
productive force; his manual capital 
doubled, sustained, and enlarged by 
his intellectual capital, must become 
the source of ease and wealth.’ 

His closing words were full of 
hope, confidence, and patriotism, 
and were received with deafening 
cries of ‘ Vive Gambetta!’ ‘ Vive la 
République !’ 

A little later that same afternoon 
I happened to find myself at the 
Champs Elysées just as Marshal 
MacMahon was returning from the 
French Derby. The cortége was 
magnificent, six white horses draw- 
ing the President’s carriage; on 
either side stood brilliant crowds of 
spectators; all Paris, indeed, had 
collected there, for it was Sunday. 
But what a contrast to the recep- 
tion accorded to Gambetta in the 
Théatre des Gobelins! Nota voice 
was heard, not a hat was raised as 
the Marshal, accompanied by the 
Shah of Persia, slowly drove by; 
the vast crowds looked on, and that 
was all, And the next day a con- 
trast equally striking was afforded 
by the reception of Victor Hugo at 
the final séance of the International 
Congress of Literature. The meet- 
ing was held in the Théatre du 
Chatelet, and large numbers of 
spectators had been generously sup- 
plied with tickets by the Association 
des Gens de Lettres. 

What the venerable poet said 
upon that occasion has appeared 
long ago in the newspapers, but 
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the reception accorded to him must 
be witnessed to be realised. Thun. 
ders of applause checked his 
utterances every five minutes, and 
often interrupted a sentence. These 
marvellously poetic and eloquent 
discourses of Victor Hugo, we must 
add, are read, not improvised, but 
the audience is kept spell-bound 
none the less, The poet sat all 
the time, having on his right 
hand a score or two of wax 
lights, and close to these he held 
his manuscript, very frequently, 
however, dropping it, and speak- 
ing throughout with sustained 
rhetorical effect. There was ma- 
jesty in the old man’s attitude 
and magic in his voice as he turned 
towards the representatives of 
foreign literary societies, saying, 
* Philosophes, poétes, hommes de 
science, romanciers, la France vous 
salue;’ and when he made an end, 
with pathetic allusion to his exile, 
the cheers and vivats were pro- 
digious. 

It is delightful to find all classes 
participating in whatever literary, 
artistic, or social gratifications this 
great gathering affords ; and with a 
liberality worthy of imitation, alike 
the civil and military authorities, 
as well as public companies and 
private employers, are doing their 
best to put such opportunities 
within reach ofall. Thus the Salon 
has been thrown open gratuitously on 
the Sundays and Thursdays, also the 
interesting Gobelin tapestry works 
on certain days and various other 
collections. The Minister of War 
drafts off 200 soldiers daily to visit 
the Exhibition free of cost, and 
companies and private business 
houses are showing the greatest 
generosity in supplying their hands 
with the necessary funds for a 
week’s holiday in Paris. Every 
day the newspapers give fresh 
instances of such munificence, and 
every day the streets and places 
of public amusement testify to the 
fact. Wherever you go you find 
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large numbers of working people 
and peasant folks from all parts of 
France. The remotest provinces 
are daily sending their contingents, 
and many of the holiday-makers 
are aged men and women whose 
admiring wonder is touching to 
witness. It is evident that these 
individuals have made up their 
minds to see everything. You find 
them alike in the historic galleries 
of the Trocadéro, in the Salon, in 
the galleries of the Louvre and 
Luxembourg, in the museums, in 
the charming walks of the Park 
Monceaux, in the Botanic Gar- 
dens, The presence of all ranks 
is especially striking to us aristo- 
cratic English folks, who never by 
any chance mix with the ‘ people,’ 
so called, except at Sunday-school 
treats. Here the blue blouse and 
the coiffe are found side by side 
with fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men everywhere. However much 
French people may be divided in 
political or religious opinions, at 
least in the hour of recreation they 
are one, 

And without doubt, one of the 
most important aspects of this 
great gathering is this, the bringing 
together in pleasant relation of 
class to class, proletarian and 
plebeian, master and _ snbordi- 
nate. The Exhibition will do 
much if, to borrow an expression 
of Gambetta’s, it renders not only 
the Republic, but the bowrgeoisie 
‘aimable’ to the great bulk of the 
nation, in other words, the working- 
people. What the division was be- 
tween bourgeois and workman, the 
close of the Franco-German war 
but too painfully showedus. Let us 
hope and trust that the Exhibition 
will be the means of awakening a 
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better feeling, and that for the 
future we may see the French 
workman and the peasant, master 
and bourgeois, meeting half-way. 
Least of all in France has a great 
clan class antipathy a raison d’étre, 
for in France, and France only, we 
find the principle of equality at 
work and a wide-spread prosperity 
and abundance apportioned out to 
all. 

On one point all foreign visitors 
must agree, namely, that Paris 
is now by far the gayest, airiest, 
handsomest city in the world; and 
when your French hosts drive 
you at night along the glitter- 
ing Boulevards, and the new Place 
du Grand Opéra, made doubly 
resplendent by the electric lights, 
asking rapturously, ‘ Est-ce bean? 
Est-ce beau?’ there is but one re- 
ply. Yes, Paris is the most beanti- 
ful city on the face of the earth; 
nevertheless the question suggests 
itself, Who would willingly live in 
it?! 

In London there are quiet’squares 
and streets still, where, if the barrel 
organ finds yon out, at least you are 
far removed from the grind of per- 
petual wheels, railway whistles, and 
tramways; but in Paris it is not so. 
There, intersections of broad, cheer- 
ful boulevards and avenues, con- 
nected by the most complete system 
of communication imaginable, are 
only visited by two or three hours 
of quiet after midnight, and unless 
you get as far from the world as 
Neuilly or Passy you must expect 
no more. It is certainly very con- 
venient to have a tramway passing 
your door every two minutes, 
by means of which you can get 
to any part of Paris you please; 
but the perpetual trumpet of the 


* But the plague spot, the worm in the heart of the rose, is not here. So long a 
employers of domestic servants consent to the present system of shutting their doors 
upon them as soon as the day's work is done, and compelling them to sleep at the 
tops of the houses—little colonies of young men and young women thus driven to 
immorality—Paris will not only be the noisiest but, morally, the unwholesomest city of 
allothers. Were the garret history of one single block of houses written, what a tale of 
vice and misery we should have! 
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driver, a noise so shrill asto penetrate 
into the innermost recesses of the 
upper storeys, at last makes you 
curse alike invention and inventor. 
There can be no doubt whatever 
that Paris has been turned not only 
into the handsomest but the noisiest 
of all cities. In the remoter quar- 
ters you have building going on to 
the right and left, the perpetual 
sawing of stone and hammering of 
carpenters ; and in the more central 
parts you have a traffic without 
ceasing. Again, convenient as the 
system of flats may be, and necessary 
as it is in Paris, where rents and 
prices generally are enormous, it has 
serious drawbacks. In the first 
place, the entrance hall is of course 
uncarpeted and boarded, so that 
you hear every footfall; in the 
second, the rooms communicate 
one with another, so that you hear 
every sound in the neighbouring 
ones ; and thirdly, in order to econo- 
mise space, the kitchen is in viose 
proximity to the rest of the ‘ap- 
partement,’ affording perpetual 
odours of frying and grilling. 

Quiet—that daily decreasing 
luxury of modern life, problematic 
as it seems in London—in Paris 
proper is unknown; and thus, 
while we must yield the French 
capital precedence in elegance, 
airiness, and gaiety, we must re- 
gard it as the last place in the 
world where any reasonable-minded 
person would take up his abode. 
Of course the Exhibition adds to the 
noise and bustle of the streets, but 
it has nothing to do with the con- 
struction of the houses and the 
intersection of the city in every part 
with public vehicles. 

What a contrast to turn from 
the heart of Paris, where it is 
truly said on ne dort pas, from the 
brilliant Boulevards Italiens and de 
la Madeleine, from the Rue de Rivoli 
and Palais Royal, to the People’s 
park of Les Buttes Chaumont! 
It is a very long way from all these, 
but not to be missed on any account 
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by anyone wishing to realise the 
antipodes of Parisian life and so- 
ciety, the wealth of the ‘English’ 
quarter, the poverty of Belleville! 

The most violent anti-Bona- 
partist going must pardon Napoleon 
the Third some small portion of 
his crimes for the sake of this 
excellent piece of work; the inimit- 
able, fairy-like park of the Buttes 
Chaumont being of his creation. 
You drive, gradually ascending 
to the end of all things, that is to 
say, you quit by little and little the 
tumult, glare, and animation of the 
city, and find yourself on a sudden 
amid emerald glades, dells, and 
bosquets, with thrushes singing, 
cascades dancing, brooklets mean- 
dering, only a low rumbling sound 
of distant thunder indicating the 
city just left behind. The quiet, 
the coolness, the rusticity are deli- 
cious. There are working women 
darning their stockings in the shade, 
children at play, old men reading 
the newspaper, and at rare intervals 
one or two tourists like ourselves, 
that is all. 

This airy height, half natural, 
half artificial, now a veritable 
paradise of verdure, commands a 
noble view of Paris, and is con- 
nected with one of the most tragic 
pages in its history. Here, on 

fay 26, 1871, the Communists 
made their last stand, and being 
driven farther into Belleville, were 
massacred almost toa man. Long 
ago every trace of that bloody 
encounter has disappeared, and 
flowers are now blooming on the 
scenes of fratricidal hatred and ven- 
geance fearful to contemplate. Let 
us hope that such outward change 
may symbolise an inner revolu- 
tion, and that these fairy-like 
glades, grottoes, and parterres, so 
nobly commanding the city, may 
henceforth be dedicated to tran- 
quillity and enjoyment. These 
Buttes Chaumont offer not only 
an instance of the wilderness 
made to flower as the rose, but of 
Q2 
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a marvellous triumph of science. 
This was formerly the most ill- 
favoured spot in Paris. Here 
all the foulness of the city used 
to be deposited, and low thieves 
and criminals loved to consort to- 
gether. The metamorphosis has 
been quite recently accomplished. 
Fétes, fétes, fates! Nothing but 
fétes in Paris and round about this 
blazing summer-tide; for, after 
weeks of wet and gloom, almost a 
tropical heat is here instead, neither 
the one nor the other daunting the 
ardour of the pleasure - loving 
Parisians. The Republican féte 
par excellence took place at Ver- 
sailles on the occasion of the rroth 
anniversary of the birthday of Hoche, 
and was on no account to be missed 
by those visiting Paris for instruc- 
tion rather than amusement. On 
arriving we found flags flying, 
bands playing, the town decorated 
from end to end, and all the popu- 
lation turned out to play. The 
banquet was supposed to finish at 
eight o’clock, when ladies and others 
were admitted by ticket to hear the 
speeches, but in reality it continued 
with no little liveliness till long after, 
and when the orators’ turn came, 
they found it extremely difficult to 
get a hearing. In vain the chair- 
man rang his little bell, in vain he 
implored silence. The champagne 
had circulated generously, the com- 
pany was inthe best possible humour, 
and no one would hold his tongue. 
Finally, Gambetta was summoned 
to the rescue, and his mighty 
voice, so clear and penetrating when 
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reined in, so stentorian when allowed 
full scope, made itself heard above 
the storm. The tumult was inde- 
scribable, but Gambetta, wielding a 
wand magical as Prospero’s, could 
not only summon spirits from the 
vasty deep, but dismiss them also. 
Rearing his ponderous person, and 
managing his wonderful voice as a 
musician his organ stops, he let it 
swell out in a vast volume of sound, 
drowning and subduing the thou. 
sand andodd pigmy ones clamouring 
so vociferously. Having secured 
silence for others, he secured silence 
for himself—always allowing for 
thunders of applause—and de- 
livered one of those passionate 
Demosthenic speeches which have 
made him so famous. All was 
fire, fury, and glowing eloquence. 
When, after a splendid perora- 
tion, he raised his arms high 
above his head, then folded them 
across his breast saying, ‘I will 
never despair of my country: shall 
not France, who lends splendour to 
the world, have all my devotion ?”® 
he thrilled his audience with an 
emotion which vented itself in such 
cheering as human tympanums 
could not bear often. It was 
astonishing how a few hundred 
people could contrive to make so 
much noise; however, all went 
merry as a marriage-bell, and when 
Gambetta’s noble speech came to 
an end, and military bands suddenly 
appeared on the scene playing the 
* Marseillaise, enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

Only a limited number could 





2 As a specimen of Gambetta’s mastery over words and gift of moving his hearers, I 


quote the passage which was the signal for uproarious applause. 


After declaring his 


faith in the loyalty of the French army, he said: 
‘Et l'armée le sait bien; elle ne s'y trompe pas. Elle n’a qu’d se souvenir et 4 se 


regarder. 


Quant 4 moi, ma conviction n’a pas varié—et je le disais dans ces banquets 


restreints que nous faisions chez nos amis, aux mauvais jours, au lendemain du 24, au 
lendemain du 16 mars, je disais: Ils comptent sur l'armée! [Ils ne la connaissent 
pas! L’armée, c’est l’honneur ; l’armée, c'est le patriotisme ; et ce qu’on lui demande, ce 
serait une souillure plus honteuse, plus vile, plus inexpiable que celle qu’imprimérent 
au drapeau, sinon, au front des soldats, ‘homme de Brumaire, et, aprés lui, l"homme de 
Décembre. Ah! oui, j’étais sans inquiétude ; oui, je n’ai pas désespéré de mon pays. 
Et je n’en désespérerai jamais, i] fait l’éblouissement dumonde! Pourquoi voulez-vous 
qu'il n’ait pas toute ma piété ?’ 
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be admitted to the theatre, where 
the banquet took place, but that 
day and the previous one had been 
given up to general festivity. Velo- 
cipede races, concerts, illuminations, 
waterworks, fireworks, and other 
entertainments entered into the pro- 
gramme, which, owing to fine 
weather and favourable circum- 
stances, was carried out without a 
hitch. 

This Hoche festival was far more 
brilliant than its predecessors, and 
doubtless the general abandonment 
was partly owing to the widely 
spread feeling of security. Even 
pessimists look forward hopefully 
now, whilst no one who carefully 
observes what is going on can 
doubt in the consolidation of the 
Republic. Peace, not glory, has 
become the watchword of the na- 
tion, and the Napoleonic legend 
lies vanquished under the heels of 
History, as the dragon under the 
foot of the Archangel! 

There is no doubt that the Exhi- 
bition itself gives increasing satisfac- 
tion to the French mind generally, 
and for a time, at least, has modi- 
fied habits of daily life. The in- 
variable sea-side holiday, or long 
sojourn in the country, is given up 
by large numbers of the people, 
who prefer staying in town for the 
purpose of seeing their friends. 
Thus the Exhibition has become a 
rallying point, not only of provin- 
cials but of colonists, the remotest 
appanages of France sending its re- 
presentatives. Never, perhaps, was 
hospitality more liberally exercised 
than now, and it is delightful to 
witness these family meetings, 
where, over the most liberal break- 
fasts, beginning at mid-day and, 
what with dessert, liqueurs, and 
coffee, lasting for a couple of hours, 
old times are talked of and old ties 
renewed. It is a pleasant fashion 
in France, for schoolfellows and 
fellow-students to tutoyer each other 
throughout life, and the ‘ Thee’ and 
‘Thon,’ from the lips of grey-haired 
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paterfamiliases now meeting, after 
perhaps half a life-time’s separa- 
tion, has a friendly sound. These 
social gatherings form one of the 
most agreeable features of life in 
Paris during the Exhibition. 

Birds of a feather flock together, 
and thus there are cafés where the 
Nantais, citizens of Nantes, meet; 
others the resort of the Gascons, 
Tourangeois, &c. This meeting to- 
gether of French people of all 
ranks, creeds, and classes must be 
considered a significant fact, wholly 
irrespective of the incomparable 
artistic and industrial collections 
here exhibited for their instruction. 
Good fortune, not evil hap, has 
brought the most opposite minds in 
contact, and, we can but hope, with 
some result. It is curious that, as 
a rule, we are more familiar with 
Algerian affairs than our French 
neighbours (witness the immediate 
translation of a paper on Pro- 
gress in Algeria, by the present 
writer, which appeared in Fraser, 
and was forthwith translated into 
French), but with daily and hourly 
arrivals from Algeria, Senegal, and 
other remote dependencies, it is 
only natural that light should there- 
by be thrown upon the colonies and 
life there. True Parisians live out 
of doors, and may almost be said to 
have no home—which has its good 
as well as evil side. The habit of 
dining at restaurants and tables 
@héte instead of at home and of 
chatting with your opposite neigh- 
bour, whoever he may be, is cer- 
tainly advantageous just now when 
there is so much of interest to be 
heard and said on both sides. A 
noteworthy fact is also the great 
influx of Germans in the early 
weeks of the Exhibition. A Ger- 
man spoke at the International 
Literary Congress; we meet Ger- 
mans from all parts of the vast 
empire everywhere. May we not 
hope that this intercourse will take 
the edge off that keen animosity 
which has divided France and Ger- 
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many since the terrible war of 
1870-71 ? If so, whatever other re- 
sults it may have failed to achieve, 
the Exhibition will at least have 
accomplished something memorable 
and worthy of all honour ! 

The Exhibition itself is a bewil- 
dering subject to handle, whether 
in detail or as a whole. Every 
day some new collection is opened, 
some fresh interest added, so that 
any summarising of the vast trea- 
sure house is hopeless. Some fea- 
tures, however, may be pointed out, 
as illustrating the superiority of 
this over former Exhibitions, since 
not only are the industrial arts here 
represented, but the tremendous 
achievements of research in science, 
archeology, and art generally, may 
be here studied under the best pos- 
sible circumstances. In fact, the 
Champ de Mars is encyclopmdic. 

Approached by a temporary 
bridge, somewhat apart from the 
general tumult, is the noteworthy 
Section d’Archéologie. The little 
modern building stands on famous 
ground—no other than that of 
the Vieux Cordéliers, scene of 
the fiery eloquence of Danton, 
Camille Desmoulins, and other re- 
volutionary leaders. Here are ample 
materials of study for the ethno- 
logist, statistician, or archeologist. 
Not only are the various families of 
the human race to be studied eso- 
terically but exoterically, from within 
as well as from without. The col- 
lection is unique in some respects. 
A Darwinite may here trace cranial 
development from that of the 
troglodyte and satyrus to prehis- 
toric man, and by a gradually 
weending scale to the noblest intel- 
zectual type with which we are 
familiar. Then turning from these 
almost countless rows of skulls, he 
may study the human form in its 
various phases, and not only the 
typical man of all races and ages, 
but his dwelling, his monuments, 
his weapons—in fact, under every 
aspect. On one side, you see 
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models of tumuli and prehistoric 
tombs; on another, photographs of 
dolmens and cromlechs systemati- 
cally arranged; here, flint instru- 
ments and pottery ; there, primitive 
ornaments and jewellery. Nor have 
we illustrations of archaic times 
from all parts of the world only. 
We may turn to admirable little 
collections, antiquarian, artistic, 
and domestic, from comparatively 
unknown regions, pottery and em- 
broidery from Hungary and Poland, 
all kinds of interesting objects from 
Bulgaria, such as carpets, jewellery, 
apparel. Indeed, beginning from 
the beginning and coming down to 
our own epoch, we have here every 
necessary help for ethnological and 
archeological study, as well as that 
of social progress generally. In a 
small room adjoining, to be com- 
mended to the notice of statisticians, 
are arranged coloured maps of 
France, dividing it according to 
‘sol, population, matrimonialité, na- 
talité, mortalité, instruction.’ By 
these means we can ascertain ex- 
actly the proportion of births, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, of marriages, 
deaths, diseases, scale of edugation, 
quality of soil, nature of agriculture, 
and other statistical information, in 
any province, and in the easiest 
possible manner, each map being 
coloured in various shades, dark 
denoting zero, light maximum. I 
mention this as one instance out of 
many of the extraordinary resources 
massed together in the Champ de 
Mars, and of the vast educational 
opportunities offered by specialities 
like this Exposition d’Archéologie. 
Here indeed is the practical teach- 
ing we want, for of books we have 
enough and to spare, and many were 
here quietly pursuing their studies 
apart from the animated scenes of 
the Trocadéro; and the Exposition 
Forestiére, and many other scientific 
collections equally interesting, are 
found scattered here and there in 
the gardens. 

Just outside the precincts of the 
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Exhibition, in the Avenue de la 
Bourdonnaye, is an unpretending 
little building of deepest interest to 
those really interested in the future 
well-being of France. This is the 
Workman’s Exhibition opened with 
some ceremony on the znd of June, 
MM. Louis Blanc, Lockroy, Tolain, 
and other members of the Chamber, 
presiding. To my thinking, the 
Champ de Mars contains nothing 
more touching than this modest 
contribution by the workmen of 
Paris and all France. The objects 
exhibited are the fruits of such 
self-denial and patience as melt the 
heart to think of, being achieved 
after full working hours, in the teeth 
of all kinds of difficulties, and at the 
cost of sleep, recreation, and the 
bare necessities of existence. When 
we consider, for instance, such 
specimens of skill and industry as 
the magnificent carved sideboards 
in walnut and oak, and the inlaid 
book-cases, cabinets, and piano- 
fortes, we cannot but wonder at the 
following inscription, appended to 
one: ‘This piece of furniture has 
been entirely made by the workman 
Delié in addition to his day’s labour, 
with no assistance whatever, either 
in design or execution.’ It is a 
cabinet inlaid with brass, and de- 
serves the highest praise for first-rate 
carpentry and good taste generally. 
The carved sideboards, some of 
which come from out-of-the-way 
country places, such as the Ile de 
Ré, Rennes, &c., are equally deserv- 
ing of commendation. It is to be 
hoped that such admirable spe- 
cimens of workmanship will meet 
with the notice which they so well 
deserve. 

In this interesting little Exhibi- 
tion, as yet incomplete, must be 
noticed the faience and ornamental 
pottery exhibited by a Parisian work- 
ing potter, also specimens of enamel, 
all of which evince great delicacy 
and skill. The useful arts are not 


neglected ; witness admirable spe- 
cimens of cloth mending, tailoring, 
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plain needlework; and some im- 
portant inventions are found here, 
notably the life-buoy invented by a 
sailor, and various methods of pro- 
tection against fire, and the most 
compact, comfortable and economical 
portable bed that it is possible to 
conceive. For twenty-five shillings 
we have here a bed, armchair, sofa, 
whichever we like, easy to fold or 
unfold, durable yet light; in fact, 
‘le lit-canapé Picot,’ so called from 
its inventor, is a marvel of cheap- 
ness and comfort. Many of these 
folding sofas will doubtless find 
their way to England during the 
course of the summer. 

Amusing enough are the scat- 
tered pagodas, pavilions, Swiss 
houses, &c., within the precincts of 
the Exhibition, and here, except in 
bad weather, sight-seeing is no 
fatigue. The quaintly built Pavillon 
d’Espagne, entirely decorated with 
bottles of Gothic chapel wine, the 
different colours forming a chroma- 
tic scale of colour, is as character- 
istic as any ; Monaco has a pretty 
building devoted to its fanciful 
faience, whilst conspicuously above 
all rise the graceful towers and 
minarets of the Pavillon d’ Algérie. 
No more picturesque feature in the 
Champ de Mars is to be found than 
this, which is an imitation of the 
beautiful Mosque of Tclemcen, in 
the province of Oran. Here we 
have indeed a veritable glimpse of 
the East—Bedouins in their tents, 
an Arab family at work upon car- 
pet weaving and embroidery, ne- 
groes, Arabs, Moors in their bril- 
liant costumes ; and, to crown all, a 
delicious Moorish interior with a 
fountain in the midst, tiled pave- 
ments and palms, oleandersand mag- 
nolias ; last but not least, the Huca- 
lyptus globulus, adopted child of 
Algerian soil, all so fresh and 
flourishing that it is difficult to 
believe they have been transplant- 
ed a few days only. The illusion 
is perfect, and for artistic effect, 
no less than for real interest, the 
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Algerian Exhibition ranks high 
among the attractions of these 
pleasant gardens. 

But the kernel, the cream and 
elixir of the Exhibition is to be 
found perhaps, not in the art 
galleries, nor in the beautiful 
Japanese court, nor in the wonder- 
ful display of multiform indus- 
tries of all nations, but in the so- 
called historic galleries of the Tro- 
cadéro. It is impossible to give 
any notion of the priceless collec- 
tion, which to archeologists and 
artists generally is alone worth 
crossing the Channel to see, Ar- 
chaic jewellery, terra cottas breath- 
ing the purest spirit of Greek 
art, Gallo-Roman arms and pottery, 
medisval plate, furniture, and 
enamels, illuminated books and 
MSS., specimens of rare printing 
and binding—what is indeed not 
here? This epitome of the South 
Kensington and British Museums, 
the Louvre and Musée Cluny in one, 
has the merit, moreover, of being 
for the most part new; many of 
its choicest treasures being here 
exhibited by private liberality for 
the first time. French provincial 
museums as well as individual 
collectors have furnished contri- 
butions, local learned societies also, 
the whole forming a matchless in- 
tellectual treat for the true lover 
of art. No matter how well versed 
the archeologist or antiquarian who 
visits these galleries, he will find 
abundant novelty and can but go 
away enriched and delighted. Cata- 
logues of this astounding treasure- 
house are promised forthwith, but 
there are one or two features of it 
I cannot forbear dwelling upon. 
In the first place, are to be noted 
the splendid gold ornaments of the 
ancient Gauls, found in Hungary a 
short time since. We were all 
flocking last winter to stare at the 
so-called Trojan treasure exhi- 
bited at South Kensington ; but Dr. 
Schliemann’s collection pales before 
these magnificent objects discovered 
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by some Hungarian peasants in an 
earthern pot near Szolnok, and 
undoubtedly a gold treasure dating 
from the sojourn of the Gauls on 
the Danube, between the third and 
fourth century before Christ. M. 
Amédée Thierry, in his delightful 
Histoire des Gaulois, gives an ac- 
count of this expedition, which a 
thunderstorm cut short on the eve 
of the pillage of Delphi. Hence the 
Gauls, travelling by way of the 
coast up to the Bosphorus, crossed 
over to Asia Minor, and being de- 
feated by Attalus, King of Perga- 
mos, were settled by him in Galatia, 
so called after them. To the stu- 
dent of history, and _ especially 
French history, nothing can be 
more interesting than these relics 
of the nation, terrible even to the 
Romans, ‘because they feared not 
death,’ which Cesar with all his 
legions took seven years to conquer, 
and which produced in Vercinge- 
torix, one of the most splendid 
heroes of ancient times. And, in- 
deed, almost irrespective of our 
interest in the people pourtrayed to 
us so poetically by Lucan and other 
Roman writers, these objects cannot 
but attract from their splendour and 
artistic claims. The ancient Gaul 
loved toadorn himself with jewellery, 
and their bracelets, torques or neck- 
lets, buttons, breastplates and belts, 
all of pure gold, give a high idea of 
their tasteand skill. We also have 
here the skeleton of a Gaulish 
warrior, lying as it was found in 
the tomb, with his armour, chariots, 
horse-gear, and various bronze 
ornaments. This was discovered 
in France (Marne). 

Next in interest, perhaps, must 
be mentioned the exquisite and 
unique collections from Tanagra, 
Dodona, Cyprus, and other places, 
but now publicly exposed by col- 
lectors for the first time. There are 
some scores of terra-cottas, exqui- 
sitely lovely statuettes from Tanagra, 
that offer a new revelation of Greek 
art. Some are coloured, but the 
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greater part of them are creamy 
in tone; all are gems alike of 
design and execution. The perfect 
naturalness and naiveté, we might 
almost say realism, of these figures 
is most striking, were it not 
that the word implies less of ideal 
beauty both of form and features 
to be found in these draped women. 
There are delicious little bits of 
child life and the home generally ; 
children playing with birds and 
toys; a baker seated before his 
oven putting in the loaves to bake; 
a female gymnast jumping through 
a hoop; itinerant vendors, and an 
infinite variety of subjects, all 
handled with grace and _ skill. 
Then there is a not less interesting 
collection of relics from Dodona ; 
notably the tablets of bronze, on 
which were written the questions 
to the oracle, some little time being 
required by them before vouchsaf- 
ingareply. Many of these inscrip- 
tions are legible, and are said to be 
very amusing. Then there are 
cases of Greek weights and measures, 
lovely little specimens of glass and 
pottery, bronzes, mirrors, vases, 
weapons, every phase of all being 
here represented. From _ these 
ancient periods of art we are led by 
gradual stages through the various 
epochs of the Middle Ages. From 
Poland, the loan of a Polish 
Princess, we have a superb collec- 
tion of plate, furniture, armour, 
jewellery, and so on. Then we 
come to the arts of illuminating, 
printing, and bookbinding, all so 
fascinating to the book-lover, and 
all of which may be studied here 
from the earliest periods. Musicians, 
in their turn, will be charmed with 
the unique collection of musical 
instruments, many being richly in- 
laid and exceedingly elaborate in 
design. Of enamels and faience 
there is a bewildering collection ; 
the eye isdazzled with the splendour 
on every side, and, indeed, in a feast 
of colour, the divisions of the gal- 
leries are matchless. Here and 
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there masses of gold and silver blaze 
amid a thousand jewelled tints. 
There is a table, for instance, of 
solid silver, and pieces of armour, 
plate, and furniture in richest gold. 
Never surely were such piles of 
wealth and marvels of art brought 
together! And hardly have we 
taken breath after such surprises 
when a no less dazzling exhibition 
is opened in the western wing of 
the Trocadéro—namely, the historic 
galleries of non-European countries. 
Egypt, Japan, China, Cambodia, 
Africa, South America, Oceania, 
contribute largely, but it is of the 
Japanese collection alone I have 
space for a few words. Here we 
have Japanese art in its choicest 
and truly classic period, before the 
national taste became vitiated by 
an exaggerated demand for Euro- 
pean markets, a demand, alas! too 
easily satisfied and supplied. A 
feeling of profound sadness takes 
possession of the mind as we here 
realise the full deliciousness of an 
art now to be feared in its deca- 
dence. We cannot even compare 
the brilliant and truly artistic col- 
lection of the Japanese court with 
these chefs-d’euvre without expe- 
riencing disenchantment. Form, 
colour, workmanship, are alike un- 
rivalled. We seem endowed with 
a new faculty for colour as we 
contemplate some of these marvels 
of brilliance and transparency. Nor 
when we come to detail and finish 
are we less delighted and instructed. 
Extreme elaborateness in every 
part, yet in perfect harmony with 
the whole, is found almost in- 
variably. To enumerate the trea- 
sures collected in this western wing 
of the Trocadéro—the Oriental car- 
pets, pottery, jewels, furniture, dress 
—is impossible. Irrespective of the 
priceless loan collections in the 
Japanese department, the blaze of 
colour and wealth displayed on 
every side are indescribable. The 
naive contributions from the Mar- 
quesas Islands, and other parts of 
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the scattered kingdom of Oceania, 
also invite a visit. But the Japanese 
is the pearl of the western, as the 
Gallo-Roman treasures are the pearl 
of the eastern galleries. 

And now, before closing this paper 
with a word or two about the great 
national féte of the 30th of June, 
perhaps something should be said 
of the Great Industrial Exhibition 
of 1878 as a whole. 

The most important industrial 
displays are of course contributed 
by France and England, after which 
come Belgium and the smaller but 
no less brilliant foreign sections in 
the ‘ Street of Nations.’ The French 
manufactures and domestic arts are 
conspicuous for their elegance of 
design, nowhere more so than in the 
departments devoted to bronzes, 
metal work, porcelain, and furniture 
generally. Here are clocks, can- 
delabras, lamps, &c., that may, with- 
out exaggeration, be called chefs- 
d’cuvre; and it is impossible to 
deny the technical superiority of 


French over English workmanship 
in such branches of industry. In 
furniture we find that, like our- 
selves, French manufacturers and 
decorators have gone back to for- 


mer periods for inspiration. The 
solid carved work of recent years 
is replaced by the light, elegant, 
fanciful styles of Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., and even earlier epochs still. 
On the whole, most people will 
prefer perhaps our own ‘art furni- 
ture,’ so called, of which we have 
in this Exhibition enough and to 
spare. In (faience, pottery, and 
porcelain, we see evidence of a 

t revival of one of the most 
delightful and decorative of modern 
arts. France exhibits an infinite 
variety of wares, many of which 
are highly artistic and original; 
while England may be said to hold 
her own in this respect, as well as 
in the machinery department, which 
is the admiration of all beholders. 
Some specialities in the French 
section must be noticed, viz. that 
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part devoted to education. Here are 
exhibited not only the achievements 
of pupils in the primary, second- 
ary, and superior schools, but also 
the scheme of instruction, maps, 
school museums in miniature, 
model school buildings, &c. The 
needlework exhibited by the vari- 
ous girls’ schools, national, con- 
ventual, and private, is interesting, 
and herein, as far as plain needle- 
work goes, a great superiority is 
Seen over anything of the kind 
that could be exhibited in England. 

Difficult indeed would it be to 
weigh the relative merits of the 
treasures displayed in the glittering 
‘Street of Nations,’ where the 
amazed spectator is led on a voyage 
of artistic and industrial discovery 
from neighbouring shores to the 
remotest civilised regions of the 
globe. Finland, as might be expected, 
sends a spleadid assortment of furs, 
artistically prepared and arranged ; 
Russia blazes with the gold and 
silver of Potosi and the precious 
stones of Siberian mines, having 
for a background piles of brilliant 
malachite and lapis-lazuli, greens 
and blues of the brightest and 
deepest; Austria dazzles the eye 
with her display of Bohemian glass, 
jewellery tinted with all the hues 
of the rainbow, so airy and transpa- 
rent to look at that we feel as if a 
breath would blow it away; Italy 
is rich in mosaics and marbles, 
Switzerland in faience and carv- 
ings, and other European nations, 
too numerous to catalogue, send 
noteworthy contributions. We soon 
find ourselves in the midst of 
those Oriental countries which 
still revel in the splendour of 
King Solomon and the magic of 
the Arabian Nights. And to make 
the illusion more complete, these 
enchanted regions are peopled with 
the gorgeous beings familiar only 
to most of us in the pages of East- 
ern fairy tale or on the canvas 
of artists. Here, wandering amid 
piles of carpets soft as velvet, rich 
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in colour as an Algerian garden, 
are Orientals in their magnificent 
dresses, Arabs from Algeria in 
crimson and white burnouses, Moors 
from Morocco, with embroidered 
vests, full white trousers, and silk 
turbans, Egyptians in suits of blue 
or violet, or, farther on, you 
find yourself opposite a couple of 
Japanese in their blue garments 
around them, relieved by a refresh- 
ing and highly artistic background 
of violet and white ; such an assem- 
blage of lovely things in porcelain, 
bronze, and lacquer ware, as perhaps 
was never got together before. 
Far more brilliant, but less at- 
tractive, is the Chinese section, 
where you encounter lithe figures 
with long pigtails gliding about in 
cool white dresses, their costume 
being in striking contrast with the 
glitter, one might say gaudiness, 
around them. Orange, scarlet, 
green, purple, with a superabund- 
ance of gilding, blaze out on every 
side; stuffs, embroideries, furniture, 
porcelain, being all as gay as colour 
can make them. No less remark- 
able is the display afforded by Siam, 
its silks, wares, and art products 
generally being of the richest de- 
scription. But more novel than all 
these, and unique indeed as far as 
general experience goes, is the 
choice little treasure-house belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Annam. 
The custodians interest us hardly 
less than their display. Broad 
white trousers and white under- 
garments, with an over vesture of 
thin black gauze, must form an 
agreeable dress in hot weather, but 
their black turbans suggest any- 
thing but comfort. The inlaid work, 
from Annam, of dark wood, re- 
lieved by brilliant bluish mother- 
of-pearl, is extremely artistic, and 
it is not to be wondered at that 
somany pieces of furniture, cabinets, 
Jewel-cases, &c. aresold. But time 
presses, and we hasten on, brushing 
as we go Persians, Greeks, Turks, 
Hindoos; last, but not least, Ame- 
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rican, German, and English tourists, 
who like ourselves have come to 
stare at the ‘Street of Nations.’ 

Refreshing it is to turn from this 
Babel to the deliciously cool, quiet 
sculpture rooms, where the dainty 
creations in marble stand out in 
bold relief against a background of 
old tapestries. Few people we fancy 
will be disappointed in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Sculpture, 
and most will be astonished at the 
richness of some of the collections, 
notably those from Italy, Russia, 
and Greece; last, but not least, 
France. But these as well as the 
sculpture galleries admit of no 
hasty notice. 

The Exhibition, we are promised, 
is to be kept open till December,. 
and what it will come to at last 
makes the brain giddy to think of! 
The Parisians, however, seem deter- 
mined to confront the tropical heat 
we are now enduring for the sake 
of meeting their friends and watch- 
ing the progress of the Exhibition 
generally ; but foreign tourists will 
doubtless pack their trunks and be 
off to Switzerland, the Tyrol, any- 
where, so long as they get out of 
Paris. 

For as if we were not already 
crowded enough in Paris, the 
Government, generously we must 
admit, organised a great national 
jféte—to be repeated, it seems, 
in September —which will bring 
thousands of excursionists to add 
to the number. Under such circum- 
stances it is impossible to feel en- 
thusiastic even about the relics of 
Dodona or the classic period of 
Japanese art. A thousand things, it 
is true, tempt us to remain in Paris. 
There are superb concerts given 
daily in the Trocadéro, not only 
those of the famous orchestre of the 
Scala from Milan, but first-rate and 
most interesting performances of 
chamber music, especially French, 
by French artistes. . The theatres 
offer tempting bills of fare ; a dozen 
congresses, literary and scientific, 
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are sitting; scientific lectures are 
given twice daily in the Trocadéro, 
all the museums and other places 
of interest are thrown open; 
whilst for sheer amusement we 
have enough and to spare in the 
Moorish café concerts and other 
lighter entertainments of the 
Champ de Mars; lastly, all the 
world is here, and we have friends 
from all parts of the world arriving 
daily. The thermometer, however, 
standing at eighty degrees in the 
shade somewhat damps our ardour, 
and we only waited to see Paris 
ablaze with electric lights and the 
statue of the Republic inaugurated 
in the Trocadéro, to be off to 
the country. A word or two, 
therefore, about the great unex- 
ampled féte of June 30, the Féte 
dela Paiz par excellence, also the 
people’s féte, in honour of peace, 
progress, and the Republic, not 
only celebrated in Paris, but 
throughout France. The Govern- 
ment signalised this national re- 
piece of 


joicing by a well-timed 
clemency; several hundred political 
prisoners of the Commune receiv- 
ing official pardon or commutation 


of sentence to-day. If no other 
memorable feature of the 30th of 
June, 1878, remained, at least the 
opening of prison gates in New 
Caledonia, Algeria, and other 
places upon hundreds of misguided 
men and women would render it a 
Red-letter day. How many half- 
broken hearts will thereby be 
healed; how much suffering for- 
gotten in a moment of joy; how 
many homes made homelike again! 
After this fact, so agreeable to 
dwell upon, must be mentioned the 
inauguration of the statue of the 
Republic in the Champ de Mars ; 
then the gift of 20,000 francs to the 
poor, besides distributions to 25,000 
indigent families; lastly, such a 
series of popular rejoicings as per- 
haps has never before been wit- 
nessed even in democratic Paris. 
The Exhibition was open on pay- 
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ment of 25 centimes (24d.) at the 
door; there were monster concerts, 
vocal and instrumental, in various 
parts ; out-of-door balls, velocipede 
races, processions, fairs, salvoes, and 
balloon ascents; in fact, every en- 
tertainment that can possibly be 
thought of, and in the evening 
illuminations and fireworks on the 
most magnificent scale. 

Early in the morning, even our 
quiet, almost suburban quarter, 
showed the liveliest appearance. 
On popping my head out of the 
window to see what was going on, 
I found that everyone else’s head 
was popping out also; flags were 
flying from most of the windows, 
sober paterfamiliases in their shirt 
sleeves were putting the finishing 
strokes to their decorations, and 
already the entire quarter was meta- 
morphosed. At midday, of course, 
we set out to see what was to be 
seen, and with that invincible good 
humonr characteristic of the French, 
all difficulties were made light of. 
The only carriage to be got was one 
of those miniature four-post beds 
on wheels, put into requisition here 
on public holidays, and into this 
small vehicle we got—Monsieur, 
madame, their English guest (a 
friend) and her little Breton maid 
in high coiffe. Thus closely pack- 
ed we drove along the crowded 
Boulevards. Paris—no longer the 
glittering city of yesterday re- 
lieved only by the verdure of the 
trees, but lightly draped from end 
to end in red, white,.and blue— 
Paris, indeed, seemed like a fairy 
city floating in a tricolour sea! 
Tricolour everywhere—flags on the 
horses’ heads, from every window, 
cockades in everyone’s hat, bonnet, or 
button-hole. There were little flags 
of red, white, and blue stuck behind 
the horses’ ears, attached to the 
driver’s whip and hat; flags of 
much larger dimensions flying from 
every omnibus and tram-car; and 
an infinite variation of the theme. 
One of the most striking of these 
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was the appearance presented by 
three girls, walking abreast, dressed 
respectively from head to foot in 
each of the national colours. It was 
an indescribably gay and animated 
scene, and perfect good humour and 
order reigned everywhere. The 
impromptu vehicles that had been 
put into requisition called forth 
a smile—luggage vans, brewers’ 
carts, improvised omnibuses with 
women conductors, every trap to 
be thought of was here, gaily 
decorated with flags, some wend- 
ing their way to the Bois de 
Boulogne or the Exhibition, all, it 
is hardly necessary to say, crammed 
full. No fashionable promenade 
was the Bois to-day, but a rollicking 
recreation ground of the people; 
not only the well-to-do artisan and 
workman, but of the poorest, and 
the enjoyment written on every 
face was charming to witness. So 
much for the Boulevards and the 
Bois ; but all kindsof more exciting 
amusements were going on else- 


where, each arrondissement having 
issued a glowing programme of the 


day’s festivities. It is a fact to be 
noted that the humbler streets 
showed as gay an appearance as 
any, and that no quarter in Paris 
was more splendidly decorated than 
the Faubourg St. Antoine and other 
so-called quartiers owvriers. The 
working classes evidently put heart 
and soul into the occasion, and 
some quiet little streets positively 
blazed with colour. But for the 
great mass of holiday-makers and 
sightseers, the best was yet to 
come, and soon after dinner—an 
amusing feature of which was a tri- 
colour cake decorated with tiny 
flags—we again set out for the 
Champs Elysées to see the illumi- 
nations. 


The day, which had been grey 
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and cool after a sudden downpour 
the night before, seemed as if it 
would never end, so long and lumi- 
nous the twilight; but vast crowds 
were already streaming into the 
Bois de Boulogne. Very prudently 
all carriages were prohibited after 
six o’clock in the great thoroughfares 
leading to the principal points of 
interest, so that circulation on foot 
was comparatively easy. Every 
now and then long strings of young 
men and boys carrying Chinese 
lanterns on poles, and wearing the 
cap of liberty, made their way 
through the dense masses singing 
the ‘ Marseillaise.’ In some cases, 
women formed part of the proces- 
sions, which were numberless, the 
air seeming to ring with the burden 
of their song. People made way 
good-naturedly, looking on with a 
smile. Soon the noble Arc de 
Triomphe showed a glittering cir- 
clet, and the Champs Elysées were 
garlanded with little globes of fire 
asif by magic. The dazzling trans- 
formation was quickly accomplished 
in every part, till the city blazed 
from end to end in light and colour, 
the marvels of the Place de la Con- 
corde and the Bois de Boulogne 
being no less a feat of art than the 
display of Chinese lanterns in the 
poorest little street. 

But illuminations and pyrotech- 
nic displays on a grand scale are 
very much alike, and after mingling 
alittle with the crowdand then stroll- 
ing along the quieter Boulevards, 
we try to shut out the brilliant 
spectacle with window curtains and 
to sleep—no easy task when at 
every moment some patriotic 
reveller goes by, singing the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise ’ and vociferating ‘ Vive la 
République!’—a sentiment with 
which this paper may aptly close. 

M. B.-E. 
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THE TRIAL OF TWO QUAKERS IN THE TIME OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


(FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS.) 
By A. H. A. Hamiron. 


T is well known that the Puri- 
tans, for some mysterious rea- 
son, entertained a particular objec- 
tion to the Quakers. Not even 
under Charles the Second were the 
‘ Friends’ so harshly treated as they 
were under the Commonwealth. 
According to the historian of the 
Society, the messengers of the tes- 
timony ‘were entertained with 
Scorn and Derision, with Beatings, 
Buffetings, Stonings, Pinchings, 
Kickings, Dirtings, Pumpings, and 
all manner of abuses from the Rude 
and ungoverned Rabble. And from 
the Magistrates, who should have 
been their Defenders, they met with 
Spoiling of Goods, Stockings, Whip- 
pings, Imprisonments, Banish- 
ments, and even Death itself.’ 

The extreme penalty was, it would 
seem, seldom inflicted in England, 
except indirectly, for an indefinite 
imprisonment in one of the foul and 
pestilential dungeons of the period 
Was in many cases equivalent to 
a sentence of death. But in New 
England, where the Puritans were 
triumphant and absolute, the unfor- 
tunate Friends were treated with 
still greater barbarity. They were 
not unfrequently hanged, and many 
of them met a worse fate, receiving 
hundreds of lashes, being kept 
chained tightly by the neck and 
heels, and being sold as slaves in 
the West Indian plantations. It is 
curious that some of our instructors 
should insist on confounding the 
Quakers with the Puritans. A 
writer in a well-known newspaper, 
describing the funeral of Mrs. John 
Bright, remarked on the ‘utter 
absence of ceremonial parade, and 
of any sort of ecclesiastical attire, 


which distinguishes this sober, stead- 
fast, God-fearing community of old- 
fashioned English Puritans.’ 

The Quakers of the time of 
Cromwell would scarcely have been 
recognised as brethren by the Puri- 
tans of that epoch. It is true that 
the Protector himself was inclined to 
religious toleration, except in the 
cases of Popery and Prelacy. But 
the subordinate magistrates took 
every opportunity of persecuting 
the Friends, and sometimes per. 
verted for their oppression the laws 
which had been passed for very dif- 
ferent objects. It seems to have 
been usual to tender them the oath 
of abjuration which had been pro. 
vided as a test for the Roman 
Catholics. The Quakers, it was 
well known, were quite as ready to 
renounce the Pope and all his works 
as the Presbyterians could be. But 
they were determined not to swear 
in any cause, and therefore the offer 
of an oath was a certain way of 
bringing them into collision with 
the law. In the case referred to in 
the following pages not only was 
the oath of abjuration employed in 
this way, but, with ludicrous in- 
genuity, the culprits were com- 
mitted for provoking to fight a 
duel—the provokers being Quakers, 
and the party provoked being a 
clergyman, so that both sides might 
fairly have been supposed incapable 
of fighting. 

The case, no doubt, is only one 
of many hundreds that happened 
nearly at the same time. It is only 
remarkable as having been one of 
the first of its class, and as having 
been unusually well preserved. We 
have the records of important State 
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trials, such as those of Strafford and 
Laud, but it is rare to find any 
full record of the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice in the case of more 
obscure offenders. In searching 
among the records of the county of 
Devon for an example of that ad- 
ministration iv the time of the Pro- 
tector, I met with some sheets of 
depositions taken with greater care 
and at greater length than usual. 
They proved to be the depositions 
taken in the case of Thomas Stone- 
house and Miles Halhead, two of 
the earliest ‘ public Friends,’ other- 
wise ‘ messengers’ or missionaries, 
who followed George Fox in bring- 
ing the testimony into the West of 
England. Both of them seem to 
have been important members of 
their Society, and founders of meet- 
ingsin Devonshire. Extraordinary 
efforts were made to procure their 
liberation. I have met with a curi- 


ous pamphlet printed in 1656 ‘for 
Giles Calvert at the Black spread 
Eagle, near the West end of Paul’s,’ 


and entitled ‘The Wounds of an 
Enemie in the House of a Friend, 
being a Relation of the Hard Mea- 
sure sustained by Miles Halhead 
and Thomas Salthouse for the Tes- 
timony of Jesus; particularly in a 
long, and sore, and close imprison- 
ment, first at Plymouth, and then 
at Exeter, in the county of Devon, 
though they have neither offended 
the Law of God or of the Nation.’ 
It is for the most part, as might be 
expected, a rather tedious and ram- 
bling production, in part composed 
of a curious cento of texts, but not 
without an occasional strain of elo- 
quence in pleading for religious 
liberty, and appealing from the 
magistrates to the people. 


Was persecution of tender consciences 
unjust in the Bishops, and is it righteous 
now in them who suffered by the Bishops 
for the tenderness of their consciences, and 
shed so much blood for a secure provision 
therein, and put it to this issue of the sword, 
either they and theirs not to be or not to be 
without it, to outstrip the Bishops, yea, the 
latter ages, in a cruel and barbarous per- 
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secution of their brethren because of the 
tenderness of their consciences? Was the 
infringement of Liberty, the endeavouring 
to subvert the fundamental Laws of the 
Nation, and the violation of Right, un- 
righteous in the King, and Strafford, 
and Canterbury, and that generation, and 
judged tyrannical, and traitorous, and 
Justice executed upon them for so doing, 
and the King’s Family rooted up, and 
thousands of Families destroyed, and the 
three Nations made fields of blood, and 
hazarded in many years’ fierce and cruel 
Wars to bring it to pass? And is it just 
now in inferior Ministers, who are in Com- 
mission and sworn to execute the Law, to 
preserve Liberty, and to defend Right, as 
saith also the Instrument of Government, 
to exceed them all in violation of Law, and 
the destruction of Right and Liberty, as if 
so be the Cause and the Justice of the War 
were to destroy one Generation for another 
to exercise the same and far greater vio- 
lencesand oppressions upon those who were 
instrumental in the destruction of the 
other? 


But the chief importance of this 
tract is that it contains copies of 
some legal documents which, added 
to the depositions already mention- 
ed, enable us to form a pretty clear 
idea of the procedure of the period. 

We may now leave the witnesses 
to tell their own story, only premis- 
ing that the accused, on their first 
apprehension, addressed a letter to 
the Mayor of Plymouth, which is 
preserved in the pamphlet. It is 
very Biblical, but slightly inco- 
herent. The following sentence is 
a specimen of it : 

Now, Friend, to thee for Justice doe 
we call, that the truth may be freed from 
scandals and false reports, and the oppressed 
set free, which is pure religion; that we 
may have that favour at thy hands, which 
the Law doth afford, to bring our Accusers 
to us, that have anything to lay to our 
charge worthy of Bonds, that things may 
be tryed by the light, and actions weighed 
in the balance of Equity; that truth may 
spring up out of the Earth, and righteous- 
nesse may run down asa mighty stream, 
and peace and Justice may kisse each other; 
for knowassuredly, although we are counted 
deceivers, yet are we true, and nothing doe 
we desire from thee, as thou art a Magis- 
trate, but to have the truth cleared by the 
light, and truth set at liberty. 

The first witness whom we call is 


Mr. Peter Popham. 
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The Examinacon of Peter Popham of 
Plymouth had and taken before the Right 
Worshipful John Paige, marchant, Maior 
of the Borrough of Plymouth aforesaid and 
Richard Spurwell, marchant, two Justices 
of the Peace within the said Borrogh the 
22th day of May, 1655. 

The said deponent sayth on Oath, That 
on Sabbath day last being the 2oth of this 
moneth of May in the afternoone hee this 
deponent goeing towards Stonehouse to 
heare one Mr. Titchen that is the present 
Minister there to preach, in his way thither 
he overtooke one Mr. George Brookes and 
Ralph Ansley—and this deponent askinge 
them where they were goeinge they said to 
heare some Quakers neere a place called 
the Old Mills that were at a howse, as this 
deponent hath heard, belonging toone John 
Harris within the Burrough of Plymouth 
aforesaid. Whereupon this deponent went 
with them the said George Brookes and 
Ralph Ansley unto the said Harris his 
howse, and from there into a garden be- 
longing to the same howse, where were 
about 70 or 80 persons, amonge whome this 
deponent saw three Strangers who went by 
the name of Quakers, which are the same 
Three persons now present at the time of 
this deponent’s examination, owning them- 
selves by the names of Thomas Salthouse, 
Myles Hallhead, and Nicholas Gannicliffe, 
_as they are written in two papers now 
shewed unto this deponent. And this de- 
ponent further sayth, That he heard the 
said Salthowse (that was then speakinge to 
the people) say, That they should follow 
noe more their old Ministers, for they are 
those that will bringe them to destruccon, 
and they are Baal’s priests, and there is 
that within a man that must carry him to 
heaven, and there is noe neede of other teach- 
inge. And this deponent further sayth, 
That the said Salthowse havinge ended his 
discourse without any prayer, that after- 
ward hee heard the said George Brookes 
open a place of Scripture which was 2 Cor. 
vi. 1.! In openinge of which said Scripture 
the said George Brookes spake somethinge 
of the holy Trinitie. And after the said 
Brookes had donespeakinge the said Thomas 
Salthowse spake to the said Brookes, and 
said these words, Thou Lyest in sayinge 
there were Three persons in the Trinitie, I 
deny itt, there is no such Thinge. Butthou 
art a deluding Spiritt come to draw away 
the hearts of the people from God. And 
hee the said Salthowse then and there spake 
to the people, that they should not hearken 
to him, meaninge the said Brookes, for that 
hee was a theefe and was come with a Lye 
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in his mouth, and had stollen what he had 
from others, and had it in his hand, point- 
inge to the Bible which was then in the 
said Mr. Brookes his hand open. And 
this deponent further sayth, That the said 
Myles Halehead did speake the same words 
as aforesaid, And said severall times that 
itt was a Lye that the said Brookes had 
brought. 
Joun Paice, Maior. 
Ri: SpurweEtt. 

Then follows 

The examinacon of George Brookes, 
Chaplain in the Nightingall ffrigott in the 
State’s Service, had and taken as aforesaid, 

On Oath, The said deponent sayth, That 
on Sabboth day last hee hearinge that 
there were some men that went by the 
name of Quakers, and intended to exercise 
at a howse leadinge to Stonehowse within 
the Burrough of Plymouth which as this 
deponent is informed is one John Harris 
his howse. And this deponent cominge 
into the said howse went into a garden 
belonginge to the same howse, where were 
a great concourse of people, about 70 or 80 
persons, and after a little time this depo- 
nent had beene there, one Thomas Salt- 
house, one of the people called Quakers, 
beganne to speake to the people there 
assembled, without either seekinge of God 
in prayer or takinge any portion of Scrip- 
ture to speak from itt, did runne on in such 
a way as was not at all to the edifyinge of 
the people (in this deponent’s Judgment) 
but to distraction. Which stirred up this 
deponent (after the said Salthowse had 
ended speakinge) to speake somethinge by 
way of exhortacon to the edificacon of the 
people then present to and for the glory of 
God. And then and there this deponent 
made choice of a portion of Scripture, which 
was 2 Cor. vi. 1, from which this deponent 
exhortinge the people to Virtue and Love 
and used this Simile, That as the Father, 
Son, and Spiritt, were Three in Trinitie 
but one in Unitie, soe although there were 
severall sectts of Religions yet wee should 
bee all onein Unitie and Love. And after- 
ward this deponent proposed to all the 
people that they should seeke to God for a 
blessinge by prayer, and if any there present 
had a larger portion or measure of the true 
light and spiritt of God than this deponent 
had, that then hee should pray, if not, this 
deponent would. Whereupon the said 
Salthowse with Myles Halhead and Nicholas 
Gannicliffe (as this deponent now perceives 
their names soe to bee) being the same 
Three persons which hee this deponent now 
seeth att the time of his examinacon, and 


1 «We then, as workers together with Him, beseech you also that ye receive not the 


grace of God in vain,’ 
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att the time aforesaid were in the said 
Garden, they fell upon this deponent with 
unsutable and inhumane speeches, sayinge 
Thou Lyest, there is noe such thinge in 
Scripture as the Trinitie, and therefore 
thou Lyest and art a theefe, and thou hast 
stollen that which thou hast from others, 
and brought itt in thy hand, pointinge att 
the Bible then open in this deponent’s hand, 
and thou, meaninge the deponent, hast a 
‘eludinge spiritt, and thou art come to 
deceave the people, and to draw away the 
hearts of the people from God, and there- 
fore admonished the people that they should 
not hearken or beleeve what this deponent 
had said. 

Joun Paicz, Maior. 

Ri: Spurwet. 


Nicholas Gannicliffe appears to 
have been discharged. The other 
two prisoners seem to have been 
remanded until the next day, when 
they were examined by the Mayor 
and three of his brethren. We are 
apt to forget that the rule of not 
questioning a prisoner, by which 
English jurisprudence is distin- 
guished from that of most foreign 
States, is one of very modern 
adoption. 

The Examinacon of Thomas Salthowse 
of Druglebecke, the County of Lan- 
caster, husbandman, aged Thirtie years 
or Thereabout, taken before the Right 
Worshipful John Paige, Maior of the 
Burrough of Plymouth in the County 
of Devon, and Richard Spurwell, Robert 
Gubbs and William Birch, fower Justices 
of the Peace within the same Burrough, 
the 23 day of May, 1655. 

The said examinate being demanded the 
Cause of his cominge to this towne sayth itt 
was to visitt some friends, and beinge asked 
what those friends were and if hee had any 
friends or relacons in Plymouth, sayth hee 
knew Nicholas Cole and Arthur Cotton and 
some other persons, and beinge demaunded 
where and how longe since hee became 
acquainted with the said Cole and Cotton 
sayth, That about the end of March last 
this examt beinge under restraint att 
Exon togeather with one Myles Halhead, 
the said Cotton and Cole came thither to 
this examt and the said Halhead, and that 
after they had been under restraint 16 
daies they were sent with a guard by Col. 
Coplestone to Taunton, and from thence 
were sent from tithinge to tithinge to Bris- 
tow by Col. Buffett of Taunton, but the 
messenger that went with this examt and 
and the said Halhead from Taunton, beinge 
(as this examt conceiveth) drunke and 
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fallinge on the ground about a myle from 
Taunton, and itt growinge towards night, 
this deponent with the said Halhead and 
the messenger returned to Taunton to the 
said Col. Buffett, and two daies afterward 
this examt and the said Halhead by leave 
from the said Col. Buffett departed and 
went to Bristow. And this examt further 
sayth that he came hither to this Towne of 
Plymouth on ffriday last to Arthur Cotton, 
and afterward that eveninge went to Stone- 
howse, at the howse of one Lippingcott. 
And being demaunded where this Examt 
was the last Lord’s day, sayth that hee was 
the last first day in a garden of one John 
Harris within the Burrough of Plymouth, 
where there were a Companie of people 
mett together, and this examt spake some- 
thinge to them both in the howse and in 
the garden, And this deponent being 
further demaundei whether oe did not in 
his discourse to the people say these words 
followinge, (viz') That they should follow 
noe more their old Ministers, for they are 
those that will bringe them to destruccon, 
and they are Baal’s preists, and there is 
that within a man that must carry him to 
heaven, and there is noe neede of other 
teachinge, denyeth the same. And beinge 
further demaunded whether hee did not 
speake these followinge words to one 
George Brookes (who had alsoe then spoken 
to the people, in which discourse of the 
said Brookes hee menconed the holy 
Trinitie and the Three persons in the 
Trinitie) Thou lyest in sayinge there 
were Three persons in the Trinitie ; I deny 
itt, there is noe such thinge, but thou art a 
deludinge spiritt come to draw away the 
hearts of the people from God, and that 
they should not hearken to him the said 
Brookes for that he was a Theefe and was 
come with a Lye in his mouth, and had 
stollen what hee had from others and had 
itt in his hand, pointinge att the Bible 
which was in the said Brookes his hand 
open, denyeth the same, And beinge fure 
ther demaunded by what authority hee spake 
to the people in that publique way, sayth 
hee was imediately called of God to goe 
out and declare the truth as hee is moved. 
And beinge demaunded if hee bee not one 
of those that are called Quakers sayth hee 
is one of them, and somtimes he has had 
shakings on him. And this examt beinge 
demaunded att what place he intendeth to 
goe from this towne, sayth, to Bristows 
And beinge demaunded when hee did make 
use of his callinge as a husbandman or 
any other lawfull callinge to procure a 
Lyvelyhood, sayth, itt-was about Three 
months since. And beinge demaunded 
where hee hath had money for his subsist- 
ance since that time, sayth, That if hee 
come to any Towne or citty he hath money 
R 
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to pay for what hee calls for, and if hee goe 
intd any friend’s howse hee can eat bread 
or drinke water with them. And this de- 
ponent beinge asked whether Nicholas 
Gannicliffe and Myles Halhead bee of the 
same Judgment and opinion with this ex- 
aminate, sayth they are, and doe goe under 
the name of Quakers. 

The oath of Abjuration conteyned in his 
highnesse the Lord Protector’s proclamacon 
was tendred to the said Thomas Salthowse, 
and hee refused to take itt, sayinge the Lord 
Jesus forbids him to sweare. 

Joun Paice, maior 
Ri: SpurRWELL. 


After this Miles Halhead was 
similarly examined. 


The examinacon of Myles Halhead of 
Kendall in the county of Westmerland had 
and taken as aforesaid. 

The said Examt sayth. That hee is 
a marryed man, and left his wife and 
Three children att Kendall aforsaid about 
Three monethssince. And being demaunded 
why hee left his family sayth hee was 
drawne to London and from thence towards 
this towne to see his freinds, and att 
Exon this examt and Thomas Salthouse 
were taken upp for goinge the country 
without a passe, and after 16 daies (beinge 
there under restraint) were sent to Taun- 
ton to goe towards Bristow where this 
examt went. And beinge demaunded why 
he came hither to this towne of Plymouth 
and when, sayth on ffriday last hee came 
thither to see his freinds, beinge mooved 
thereunto. And beinge asked what freinds, 
sayth Arthur Cotton and Nicholas Coles. 
And beinge demaunded how longe hee hath 
been acquainted with them, sayth that hee 
came acquainted with them att Exon when 
hee this examt was under restraint there. 
And beinge demaunded whether hee were 
rot in a garden within the Burrough of 
Flymouth on the last Lord’s day, sayth hee 
was. And beinge further demaunded 
whether hee then spake these words 
followinge to the people there assembled, 
viz" They should follow noe more their 
old ministers, for they are those that will 
bringe them to destruccon, &c. (as in 
Salthowse’s examinacon) denyeth the same. 
And beinge asked if he bee not of the 
company of those people that are called 
Quakers sayth hee is. And beinge de- 
maunded why hee left his callinge and doth 
not apply himselfe to itt, sayth hee was 
drawne to itt and to goe and see freinds. 
And beinge demaunded when hee did im- 
ploye himselfe about his callinge as a 
husbandman, sayth not since hee left his 
family, which was about Three moneths 
last past. And beinge further demaunded 
how and by what meanes hee is supplyed 
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with moneys for his lyvelyhood in regard 
hee doth not worke, sayth hee hath enough 
of his owne to maintaine himself. And 
beinge demaunded by what authoritie hee 
goes upp and downe the Country, and 
gathers people togeather to withdraw them 
from their publique attendance on the 
preachinge of the Gosple and other re- 
ligious duties performed by the ministers 
of Jesus Christ, sayth hee knoweth the 
nation gyves men free Libertie to meete to- 
geather. And beinge demaunded where hee 
intendeth to goe from this towne, sayth, 
towards Bristow. And this examt beinge 
further demaunded if hee doe acknowledge 
the Trinitie of persons in the unitie of 
essence, and whether the Father bee God, 
the Son God, and the Spirit God, sayth 
hee owneth the Father, Sonne, and Spiritt, 
but refuseth to gyve an answeare and will 
not say they are God. And this examt 
being tendred the oath of abiuration en- 
joyned by the Lord Protector by a late 
proclamation of 26 of Aprill last, deny- 
eth to sweare at all, and will not take the 
said oath of Abjuration. 
JouNn Paice, maior 
Ri: Sporwe.t. 

After this the Mayor must have 
remanded them again, and we find 
that they took the opportunity of 
addressing to his Worship another 
letter, pointing out the iniquity of 
swearing. It may be thought, per- 
haps, that the way in which they 
called God to witness was as de- 
cided an oath as kissing a book 
would have been. In fact, a 
Quaker named Thomas Courtis was 
actually fined by the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions soon after this time for 
profane swearing, because he said 
‘God is my witness,’ and ‘I speak 
in the presence of God.’ The 
epistle begins thus, the word 
‘friend’ being no longer used : 

John Page, Mayor of Plymouth, 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased thee to 
cast us into Prison, and hast examined us, 
and hast found no breach of any Law, by 
which thou canst lawfully punish us; but 
under a pretence hast tendred us an Oath 
to swear against the Supremacy and Pur- 
gatory. We doe, in the presence of the 
Lord God of Heaven and Earth, deny the 
Pope and all things therein mentioned, 
with as much detestation as thou thyself, 
or any in the world can or doth, our con- 
sciences also bearing us witnesse, in the 
presence of our God, who is able to deliver 
us, although we are cast into a Prison; 
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nay, if we be cast into a Den of Lyons, and 
a fiery Furnace, with the three Children, as 
you may read in Daniel, that would not 
fall down to worship the Image, neither 
will we disobey the Command of Jesus 
Christ, who saith, Swear not at all; and 
the Apostle James saith, ‘Above all things, 
my brethren, swear not, neither by Heaven, 
nor by Earth, nor by any other Oath, but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay nay, lest 
ye fall into condemnation.’ 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego were quoted by George Fox 
as examples, having worn their hats 
when they were cast into the burn- 
ing fiery furnace. 

Their worships of Plymouth saw 
plainly that it was a case for the 
Sessions. It was clear that the 
prisoners were Quakers, but it was 
not equally clear on what charge 
they could be committed. They 
had refused the oath of abjuration, 
but that was, I believe, a matter of 
summary jurisdiction rather than 
for committal. The ordinary of- 
fence committed by Quakers was 
penetrating into a ‘ steeple-house,’ 
insisting on addressing the congre- 
gation, and ‘disturbing the Minis- 
ter.’ But in this case the minister 
had disturbed the Quakers. It was 
hardly safe to commit them on that 
charge only. Under these circum- 
stances the mayor, or his legal 
adviser, bethought him of an ordi- 
nance made by the Lord Protector 
in the previous year ‘ for preventing 
of Duells.’ So, after a few days’ 
deliberation, the Quakers were sent 
to the common gaol at Exeter under 
the following mittimus : 

Devon. 

John Page, Merchant, Maior of the 
Burrough of Plymouth in the County afore- 
said, and one of his Highnesse’s Justices of 
the Peace within the said Burrough. To 
the keeper of his Highnesse’s Gaol at Exon 
Castle, or to his lawfull deputy in that 
behalfe, greeting. I send you herewithall 
by the bearer hereof the bodies of Thomas 
Salthouse late of Drugglibeck in the County 
of Lancaster, husbandman, and Miles Hal- 
head late of Kendal in the County of West- 
morland, lately apprehended here as dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and for divers 
other high misdemeanours against a late 
Proclamation prohibiting the disturbing of 
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Ministers and other Christians in their 
assemblies and meetings, and against an 
Ordinance of his said Highness the Lord 
Protector and his Counsel lately made 
against Duells, Challenges, and all provo- 
cations thereunto, who have refused to give 
sufficient security for their personall 
appearance at the next general Sessions of 
the Peace to be held for the County of 
Devon, and in the meantime to be of good 
behaviour against his Highnesse the Lord 
Protector and all his liege people. 
These are therefore in his said Highness 
his name to will and command you that, 
when the bodies of the said Thomas Salt- 
house and Miles Halhead shall be unto you 
brought, you them safely detain, and keep 
them until by due course of law they shall 
be thence delivered. Hereof fail not at 
your perill. 

Given under my hand and seal of Ply- 
moutb aforesaid, the 28 day of May, in 
the year of our Lord God 1655. 

Joun Pacer, Mayor. 


John Desborough was at this 
time the Major-General in command 
of the Western District, and to him 
the prisoners and their friends de- 
termined to appeal. An answer, 
specifically denying every charge 
mentioned in the warrant, was 
drawn up and placed in his 
hands, with the following letter, 
which at any rate effectually dis- 
poses of the accusation of refusing 
to give security. Arthur Cotton 
was a man of good position and 
education, and a leading member of 
the Society of Friends in Devon- 
shire until the reign of James the 
Second. He was a correspondent 
of William Penn. The readiness of 
the Quakers to suffer for one an- 
other was most remarkable from 
the very commencement of the So- 
ciety. A petition was presented to 
Parliament in 1659 by one hundred 
and sixty-four of them, offering to 
suffer imprisonment in lieu of an 
equal number of Friends whose 
lives were endangered by their long 
confinement in filthy gaols and 
houses of correction. 

Letter to General Disbrow (sic) : 

We whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed doe testifie, That the severall 
particulars in this Answer made by our 
friends are true (to wit) That they did 
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not at all disturb the publick Peace. Nor 
were they at any other Meeting (but that 
which was appointed by us) to disturb 
any Ministers or other Christians in their 
Assemblies or Meetings. Nor are they 
guilty of any Challenges, Duells, and Pro- 
vocations thereunto in the least Measure, 
whilst they were among us. And as for 
their refusall to give security, two of us, 
whose names are Robert Cary and Arthur 
Cotton, had given security to the Mayor, 
by entring into Recognisance for their 
appearance at the next Sessions, the day 
before their sending to Prison, but that the 
Town Clerk made it void the next day, 
pretending that it could not be according 
to Law. 


This letter was signed by eleven 
Friends. It was no doubt for- 
warded to the mayor by Desborough, 
with a request for his remarks, and 
we have a humble letter from his 
worship in reply, dated June 1, 
1655. He sends the General copies 
of the examinations of the Quakers, 
and assures him that 


Their carriage here was not becoming 
men, much lesse Christians, and besides 
their contempt of authority, and all the 
while they were in Prison, they never 
sought God by prayer at any time, nor 
desired a blessing on any Creature they 
received, or gave thanks forthem. .. . 
They wander up and down in all parts, to 
vent their wicked Opinions, and discover 
their irregular Practises in the breach of 
Peace, and disturbance of all good People. 
Indeed, Sir, they hold many sad Opinions, 
destructive to the true Religion, and power 
of Godlinesse. I have hereby according to 
my Duty given your Honour an account of 
what passed here in reference to these men; 
I could say much more in reference to their 
Examination, and discourse with them, but 
I fear I have already trespassed upon your 
Honour’s patience in the perusal of these 
lines, and humbly desiring your excuse for 
giving you this trouble, and doe most 
thankfully acknowledge your Honour’s con- 
tinued favours to this place, and for which 
we stand very much obliged, desiring your 
Honour still to retain such an opinion of 
us, as those that desire to doe nothing 
unbecoming Christians, and persons that 
desire the welfare and peace of this Com- 
mon-wealth and Government, and shall ever 
labour to appear 

Your Honour’s very Humble Servant, 

Joun Pacr, Mayor, 
for myself and Brethren. 


Such was the way in which one of 
Cromwell’s major-generals was ad. 
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dressed by the Mayor of Plymouth. 
It may be doubted whether any of 
the Tudors were approached with 
greater servility. 

Desborough gave the Quakers an 
opportunity of answering this letter, 
which they did with considerable 
sharpness, informing the Mayor that 
he had manifested himself to the 
children of light, by his flattering 
Major-General ‘Disbrow’ in feigned 
humility, and by his railing accusa- 
tions against them, to be of the 
generation and spirit of Tertullus, 
who accused and informed the 
Governor against the Apostle Paul 
as a pestilent fellow, &c. The Mayor 
had said they were offenders, ‘as I 
conceive.’ They reply, ‘Thou hast 
laid open thine ignorance in im- 
prisoning us because thou conceivest 
we are offenders, which indeed is 
nothing but thy conceiving... . 
Because thow conceivest we are 
offenders, doe we suffer; but thou 
makest thy conceiving a Law to im- 
prison us by.’ And so, having 
given the Mayor the lie through 
two or three pages, they observe 
that they never render railing for 
railing, but in the spirit of love and 
meekness exhort him and his bre- 
thren to repent and fear to offend the 
Lord, and the least of them who 
believe in His name. 

The author of the pamphlet uses 
still stronger language in ‘ improv- 
ing the occasion,’ and points out 
twelve distinct lies in the letter of 
his Worship, whose future destina- 
tion he precisely defines, for ‘all 
lyars shall have their part in the 
lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second 
death.’ 

The Mayor thought it necessary 
to fortify his position by sending 
up some additional evidence to 
Sessions. Two more depositions 
were annexed to the others. 
Prymouts B. 


The Examinacon of Jacobb Jennens of 
Plymouth, merchant, had and taken as afor- 
said the 5th of June 1655. 
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The said Examt sayth, that hee beinge 
in a Garden of one John Harris neere the 
old mills within the Burrough of Ply- 
mouth on Sabbath day the 20" day of 
May last heard Thomas Salthouse and 
Mylles Halhead that went by the name of 
Quakers speuke these words to the people 
then present ; That they should follow the 
Light of their owne minds and Consciences 
within them, and bee not deluded nor 
deceived by these teachers and Preachers 
(as you call them) but follow the Light of 
your owne minds, for that will condeme 
you or save you. And the said examt 
sayth that all the tyme the said Saltehouse 
and Hallhead spake they had their hatts on 
their heads, and they did not pray beefore 
or after they spake to y* people. And this 
deponent farther sayth that after they had 
done speakinge, one Mr. Brookes that is 
Chapplayne of the Nightingall ffryggett 
spake somethinge to the people from that 
place of Scripture the 2 Cor. vi. 1, speak- 
inge of the Holy Trinitye. After hee had 
ended, the said Thomas Salthouse said to 
the said Brookes, Thou Lyest. And the 
said Brookes replyed, Wherin? And the 
said Saltehouse replyed, Thou hast said there 
are three persons in the Trinity, I tell thee 
thou Lyest, for there is noe such word as 
three persons in Trinity in the Scripture. 
And the said Brookes said, I will make 
it appeare. And this deponent sayth 
That the said Haleheade sayed to the (said) 
Brookes, Thou art a theife for thou hast 
stollen that which thou hast brought in 
thy hand, meaninge the Byble that was in 
the said Brookes hand, as this deponent 
beeleiveth, for hee had a byble then in his 
hand, out of which he noted severall places 
of Scripture. 

Joun Pater, maior 
Ri: SPURWELL, 


We may suspect that what the 
Quakers meant was that the chap- 
lain had stolen his sermon, which is 
& more common offence than steal- 
ing a Bible. 


Prymovutn B. 


The examinacon of Ralph Ansley 
of Plymouth, in the County of Devon, 
Barker, had and taken before the Right 
Wor" John Paige, marchant, Maior of the 
burrough aforsaid, and one of the Justices 
of the Peace within the burrough aforesaid 
the 7" day of July, 1655. 

On Oath. 

The said deponent sayth, That hee go- 
inge towards Stonehouse with one Mr. 
George Brookes and Mr. Peter Popham 
uppon Saboth day the twentieth of May 
laste and they hearinge there weare some 
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Quakers att the house of one John Harris 
neere the old mills within the burrough of 
Plymouth, this deponent together with 
the said Brookes and Popham went into 
the said house to heare the said Quakers. 
And this deponent saw in a Garden belong- 
inge to the said house about 70 per- 
sones, amonge whome weare three strangers 
which went by the name of Quakers. And, 
as this deponent hath been informed, 
their names were Thomas Salthouse, Myles 
Halehead, and Nicholas Gannicliffe, 
whome this deponent heard to speake to 
the people these words ; That they should 
follow noe more their old Ministers, for 
they are those that will bringe them to 
destruccon, for they are Baall’s preists, and 
there is that within a man that must carry 
him to heaven, and there is no neede 
of other teachinge. And this deponent 
further sayth, That the said Salthouse 
havinge ended his discourse without any 
prayer, that wee heard the said Mr. 
Brookes who is chaplinge aboard the Night- 
ingall ffryggote open a place of Scripture 
(to the people) which was the 2 Cor. vi. 
I, in the openinge of which said Scripture 
the said Brookes did speake somethinge of 
the holy Trinitie. And after the said 
Brookes had done speakinge the said Tho- 
mas Salthouse did speake to the said 
Brookes, saying, Thou Lyestin sayinge there 
were Three Persons in the Trinitie ; I deny 
itt, there is noe such thinge, but thou art a 
deludinge spiritt come to drawe away the 
heartes of the people from God. And the 
said Salthouse did alsoe speake to the 
people they should not hearken to him, 
meaninge the said Brookes, for that hee 
was a theefe and was conie with a Lie in his 
mouth, and had stollen what hee had from 
others, and had it in his hand, pointinge 
to the Bible that y* said Brookes had then 
in his hand open. And the said deponent 
further saith, That he heard the said Myles 
Halehead speake the same words as afor- 
said, and said severall tymes it was a 
Lye that the said Brookes had brought. 
JoHN PAIGE, maior. 
Ri: SpurweE Lt. 


The Sessions began at Exeter on 
July to. The first name on the 
list of Justices present is John 
Disbrow, from which we may infer 
that the Major-General took the 
chair on the occasion. Salthouse 
and Halhead were indicted for pro- 
voking George Brookes, though it is 
evident that the only duel likely to 
ensue was an oratorical one. Since 
the establishment of the Common- 
wealth indictments had been framed 
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in English instead of Latin. As it 
is our object to give a complete 
example of the legal procedure of 
the period, we subjoin a copy of the 
‘ Indictement exhibited against, and 
read to them at the Sessions.’ 


The Jurors for His Highnesse the Lord 
Protector of the Communwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Do- 
minions thereunto belonging, upon their 
Oaths doe present, That whereas, by an 
Ordinance of His Highnesse the Lord Pro- 
tector, and his Counsell, bearing date the 
29 day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand six hundred fifty-foure, for 
preventing of Duells, and all occasions of 
challenges and quarrells, and using any dis- 
gracefull provoking words or gestures tending 
to that effect, it was ordered, That no persons 
whatsoever should from and after the 
publishing of the said Ordinance, use any 
provoking words or gestures, whereby 
Quarrells or Challenges may arise, as by 
the said Ordinance may more at large 
appear. Neverthelesse Thomas Salthouse, 
late of Drugglybeck, in the County of 
Lancaster, Husbandman, and Miles Halhead 
of Kendall in the County of Westmorland, 
Husbandman, not fearing nor regarding 
the said Ordinance and the penalty therein 
contained, after the publishing of the said 
Ordinance, to wit, the twentieth day of 
May in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
six hundred fifty and five, at Plymouth in 
the County aforesaid, in the presence and 
hearing of divers honest persons of the 
Common-wealth of England there then 
being, did use divers disgracefull provoking 
words, and gestures, to George Brooks, 
Clerk in the Nightingale Friggot, he being 
then opening and declaring unto the said 

ersons, a certain place of Scripture where- 
in the said George said something of the 
Holy Trinity, to wit, Thou, the said George 
Brooks meaning, lyest in saying there were 
Three persons in the Trinity, we doe deny, 
there is noe such thing, but thou art a delud- 
ing spirit come to draw away the hearts of 
the people from God. And further they 
the said Thomas Salthouse and Miles 
Halhead did further speak to the people 
then present, that they should not hearken 
to the said George Brooks, for that he was 
a Thief, and was come with a Lye in his 
mouth, and had stollen what he had from 
others, and had it in his hand, poynting 
to the Bible which was then in the said 
George Brooks his hand open. And fur- 
ther did say it was a lye which the said 
George Brooks bad brought, and other 
harmes to the said George Brooks then and 
there did, contrary to the form of the said 
ordinance, against the peace publick. 
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For the manner of their trial we 
are again indebted to the pamphlet. 
The indictment having been read 
to them, they were asked whether 
they were guilty or not guilty. 


Auswer. We are not Guilty in what is 
there charged upon us. 

Court. By whom will you be tryed? 

Answer. By you whom the Lord God of 
power hath set in Authority, to judge 
righteously between man and man, and to 
put a difference between the precious and 
the vile, and set the oppressed free, from 
whom we do expect justice and equity. 

Court. Will ye be tryed by God and 
the Country? 

Answer. We are willing to be tryed by 
this Bench, and desire that our accusers 
may be brought in, and that we may have 
liberty to speak for ourselves, and make 
our defence against the false accusations 
laid to our charge. 

Court. Will ye be judges of your own 
case? Jaylor, take them away. 

This was done immediately. 


There are copious comments on 
these proceedings, both by the de- 
fendants and the author of the pam- 
phlet. With their usual obstinacy, 
the Quakers refused to adopt the 
form of words ‘to be tried by God 
and the country,’ and this was con- 
strued as contempt of court. 

About an hour afterwards they 
were again called in, and required to 
take the Oath of Abjuration. As 
before, they refused to take it, and 
then proceeded to make a declara- 
tion which most people would con- 
sider as much an oath as the other. 


Answer, In the presence of the eter- 
nall God, and before all this people, we doe 
deny, with as much detestation as any of 
you doth, the Pope, and his Supremacy, 
and the Purgatory, and all therein men- 
tioned, and declare freely against it. And 
we doe not deny to swear because of any 
guilt that is upon us, but in obedience to 
the command of Christ, who saith, Swear 
not all. And we will not come under the 
condemnation of an Oath for the liberty of 
the outward man. 


After this they were sent back to 
prison. 

The next day they were brought 
up again and asked : 


Will ye confesse that ye wronged G. 
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Brookes, in calling of him Thief, and be 
sorry for it, and make him satisfaction ? 

Answer. One of us did not speak one 
word to him, and therefore I deny to make 
him satisfaction, or to be sorry for it, and 
what was spoken was no such thing; there- 
fore we will not lye for our liberty, nor 
confesse that we are sorry for that which 
we never spoke, 

Court, You are fined five pound a piece, 
and must goe to the House of Correction 
till payment, and find sureties for your 
good behaviour ; and for refusing to take 
the Oath, we shall take course to send to 
the North to seize on your Estates, accord- 
ing to the Proclamation. 


Their names appear in the Calen- 
dar as having used provoking words 
against George Brooks, clerk, and 
‘refusing to be tryed by the 
Countrey.’ 

Such was the end of their trial, 
or rather of the proceedings which 
served instead of a trial. They 
were kept in the Bridewell more 
than a twelvemonth, and were still 
there when the pamphlet was 
written. They wrote long descrip- 
tions of their ‘ uncivil and barbarous 
usage,’ and complained that the 
friends who came to see them, ‘ who 
were in scorn called Quakers,’ were 
also detained and imprisoned. Their 
friends at Plymouth made strenu- 
ous efforts for their liberation, and 
drew up a memorial, with certifi- 
cates appended, which, if genuine, 
certainly dispose of Master Brookes’ 
character. ‘ Loe, hear what a filthy 
worker of iniquity this Priest is, for 
denying of whose spirit before the 

ople these long and cruell suffer- 
ings are inflicted on the innocent !’ 


The Testimonies of the Captaines of 
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the Nightingall Friggot, and of the Nant- 
wich, and of the Constant Warwick, con- 
cerning the deboyst, filthy, and drunken 
conversation of George Brooks, Priest, or 
Clerk, with the reasons wherefore he was put 
on shore, or turned out of the said Friggot. 

‘I having been formerly desired to re- 
late upon what account that Mr. George 
Brooks, Chaplin of the Friggot, and under 
my command, was put on shore; Because 
he was a busy body, and disturbed the 
whole Ship's Company. Secondly, being 
on shore, it was his common practice to 
abuse the creature in such sort that he was 
drunken, voyd of good reason, that he 
would abuse any one that came in his com- 
pany by ill language, besides the abuse of 
himselfe and the good creature, daily com- 
plaints coming unto me both aboard and 
on shore. Therefore knowing him to be a 
deboyst fellow, and not fit for that imploy- 
ment, therefore I put him on shore, and I 
dare own it, who shall ever call me to 
question, Witnesse my hand, 

Ropert VEssay. 


Mr. Brookes being formerly with me 
in the Nightingale, I found him to be very 
idle, and continually drunk, which once 
made me to put a quarter can about his 
necke, whereunto I subscribe. 

JouN JEFFERY, 
Captain of the Nantwich, 


The person above mentioned I have 
seen drunk at shore, in testimony whereof I 
have set my hand. 

Ricuarp Porter, 
Captaine of the Constant Warwick Frigot.’ 


My purpose in giving an example 
of the legal proceedings of the period 
is accomplished. After the ‘mes- 
sengers ’ regained their liberty, one 
at least of them seems to have 
remained in the West. The name 
of Thomas Salthouse occurs in the 
records of the Friends in Devon- 
shire as late as the year 1681. 





PEASANTS AND PROPRIETORS IN TUSCANY. 


HE traveller crossing the Apen- 
nine from Bologna to Pistoia 
seems to breathe more freely as he 
issues on its western slope, and 
after flying visions of bosky dells 
and shy glimpses of upper blue, 
caught between tunnel and tunnel, 
sees the wide firmament break away 
before him, and the spacious horizon 
of Florence, dilated with infinite 
gradations of light, lift like a water- 
sky above the long levels of the Val 
d’Arno. If a poet or painter he 
will find enough to charm his es- 
thetic sense in the mere play of 
light and shade over the scene, in 
the depth of ethereal azure over- 
head or purity of ethereal pallor in 
the distance; but the more practi- 
cal tourist will speedily turn from 
heaven to earth, from nature to 
man, and set himself to compare or 
contrast the human element in the 
landscape with its high order of 
picturesque beauty. And from his 
more prosaic point of view he will 
scarcely know whether to admire 
more the natural fertility of the 
soil or its high point of cultivation, 
the luxuriant vegetation of the 
valley or its freedom from unsightly 
blemishes of marsh or waste ground, 
the fair slopes of the hills or the 
number and size of the homesteads 
that stud them. He will look in 
vain for the squalid tenements in 
which the agricultural labourers of 
other countries are herded, for 
reeking hovels like those of the Irish 
peasantry, or for such foul stables 
as house alike the cattle and moun- 
taineers of the Alps. He will see 
dwellings that, instead of deforming 
nature by the suggestion of human 
misery and degradation, add to it a 
new interest by their associations of 
rustic thrift and air of venerable 
yet not decrepit age. They are 
substantially built of stone, and 


have the same main features in 
common—the threshing floor, the 
scene of rural labours and recrea- 
tions, a wide area enclosed by the 
farm buildings; the deep circular 
well with its windlass and buckets ; 
the loggia or gallery with open 
arches, where herbs or chestnut 
leaves are hung out to dry, and the 
clublike ears of maize, strung to- 
gether in yellow pendants, take a 
yet more glowing amber from the 
rays of the sun. The homestead is 
often flanked by one of those square 
towers so dear to Tuscan eyes, and 
so familiar a feature of the Tuscan 
landscape. 

The country between these dwell- 
ings is cultivated like a garden and 
unenclosed as a park; no visible 
line of demarcation divides arable 
from pasture, or one holding from 
another, and the falling curves of 
the hillsides, the peaceful levels of 
the plain, are not broken by the 
harsh intersection of artificial boun- 
daries. On the rich lowlands the 
fields of maize, hemp, and millet 
are crossed instead by rows of mul- 
berries, or files of pollard elms linked 
by the interlacing garlands of the 
vine festoons ; on the lower slopes 
the olive blanches or saddens as the 
the breeze ruffles its particoloured 
foliage, while the hardy chestnut 
clothes the higher steeps with its 
rich verdure, ripening on its bene- 
ficent branches the principal food 
of the population. 

Such is the superficial aspect of 
rural Tuscany, bespeaking a soil 
of peace and plenty, where the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty do 
not meet in startling contrast, and 
the lowly seem literally to inherit 
the land. Nor are appearances de- 
ceitful, for the exceptionally favour- 
able terms offered to the tiller and 
occupier of the soil by the agrarian 
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system prevailing through the pro- 
vince make it a peasant’s paradise, 
and exempt it from the worst evils 
known in other countries. A valu- 
able little treatise by Signor Sonnino, 
La Mezzeria in Toscana, illustrates 
the working of the primitive form 
of land tenure established here by 
immemorial custom, and favoured 
by climate, by soil, and by the habits 
of the people. It exists indeed in 
other countries of Southern Europe, 
in various provinces of Italy, in 
parts of Aragon and Catalonia, and 
inthe South of France, but nowhere 
else so generally or with so firm a 
hold on the soil. In the latter 
country it is rapidly declining, the 
number of holdings let under its 
conditions having fallen between 
1852 and 1862 from 539,232 to 
201,527, that is to say, to less than 
a half, 

Its origin would seem to date 
from the days of the Roman Repub- 
lic, which granted lands taken from 
the enemy in populous countries, 
not in full property as to the mili- 
tary colonies—the prototypes of 
feudalism—but a colonia partiaria 
to plebeian natives of the district, 
bound to a certain yearly payment. 
This tribute would seem originally, 
however, to have been paid not in 
kind, butin coin, as wefind that Pliny 
the younger, when unable to collect 
with regularity the fixed rent due 
by the coloni, commuted it into a 
proportion of the produce. The 
Romans, again, transported whole 
tribes and nations of conquered 
people to the frontier lands devas- 
tated by them in their wars, in 
order to secure to the treasury the 
tribute of the soil. These forced 
colonists, though personally free, 
were bound to their holdings that 
they might be held liable for the 
taxes. These agrarian settlements 
are quite distinct from the military 
colonies of the frontier towns, such 
as were established by Alexander 
Severus. In these the lands taken 


from the enemy were given to the 
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captains as absolute benefices, and 
to the soldiers on condition of here- 
ditary military service, fixed by 
Probus as obligatory at eighteen 
years of age. The same system 
prevailed under his successors, but 
its history can only be traced at 
intervals, and quickly becomes lost 
in obscurity. We can, however, 
clearly distinguish two opposite 
systems of land settlement, both of 
which, despite the introduction of 
many disturbing elements, have, 
without doubt, had a powerful 
effect in modifying the tenure of 
property down to modern times. 
The word colono is still used to 
describe the peasant holding under 
the mezzeria form of tenancy, and 
though no longer bound to the soil 
by law, he is still practically so by 
choice and usage. The same family 
remains on a farm for generations, 
and one will constantly hear a 
Tuscan proprietor say he has 
bought a piece of land with two or 
three peasants, as the case may be. 

But whatever its origin, the 
mezzeria system is established in 
Tuscany by usage stronger than 
law, for while one statute may 
abrogate another, no legislation 
can revoke the unwritten dictates 
of public opinion. This primitive 
form of contract may be described 
as a partnership, in which the 
occupant contributes the entire 
labour of cultivation, dividing the 
produce equally with the pro- 
prietor, while the working expenses 
are shared between them in varying 
proportions. The average holding 
is a farm of about twelve hectares, 
with a casa colonica, or farm- 
house, such as has been described. 
This will be occupied by a family 
of eight or ten persons, repre- 
sented in all dealings by the 
capoceia, or head man. Though 
generally the eldest, he is not in- 
variably so, but is always the most 
efficient member, recognised as such 
by tacit consent. There are a num- 
ber of accessory conditions, vary- 
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ing on each farm, and understood 
rather than expressed, as every 
family entering on a new holding 
accepts, as a matter of course, the 
obligations of the outgoing tenants. 
These minor dues represent the 
rent of the farm-house, and consist 
of extra contributions in labour, or 
in produce, such as a certain num- 
ber of fowls, assistance in the 
washing of the proprietor’s house- 
hold, a ham of every pig killed, 
the construction or maintenance of 
a certain number of cubic metres 
of trenches for the cultivation of 
the vines and olives.' These 
minute and arbitrary conditions 
resemble the services or tribute in 
kind demanded of the vassals by 
their feudal lords, whose dues often 
consisted of an accumulation of 
such petty exactions. The authority 
of the medizval chieftain is also 
recalled by the restrictions on 
matrimony—only one man in each 
family being allowed to marry, for 
fear of burdening the land with a 
greater number of mouths than it 
can maintain. The other male 
members of the family must choose 
between single blessedness and 
departure from the homestead to 
seek some other way of life. 

All extra labour required by the 
landlord is paid for at a fixed rate, 
averaging in the Val d’Arno a franc 
a day for a man, and from two to 
three francs for a cart and pair of 
oxen. A book is opened with a 
current account for the year, be- 
ginning with an inventory of the 
farm stock, hayricks, seed, &c., half 
of which is debited to the occupant, 
but without interest charged on it ; 
while all extra work is set down to 
his credit. The landlord advances, 
also free of interest, the capital 
required for working expenses, 
purchase of cattle, silkworms, &., 
and pays the taxes, except the 
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personal imposts, such as that on 
the richezza mobile, for which, 
however, he is responsible in the 
first instance to the Government, 
with the power of reimbursing him- 
self on the peasant’s share of the 
harvest. 

Let on these terms, a farm of 
12 hectares, of the average value 
of 1,500 francs per hectare, will 
yield the proprietor about four per 
cent. on the estimated value, after 
deducting all expenses. The cost 
of keeping dwelling and outhouses 
in repair falls on him ; and the farm 
stock represents a capital of from 
750 to 1,200 francs. The farm 
implements brought by the tenant 
may be reckoned at about 300 
francs. Accounts are made up on 
May 31, or June 30, and notice 
to quit given on November 30, 
after which the occupant has the 
right to work the farm up to 
March 3, and to divide the harvest 
at the end of the summer. The 
contract, though nominally annual, 
is in practice perpetual, unless 
the tenant give ground for dis- 
satisfaction; and the permanency 
of a family on the same holding for 
more than three centuries can be 
proved by existing documents. 

The peasant has the exclusive 
use of a plot of ground, where he 
grows vegetables for the consump- 
tion of his family, and has the 
entire profit on the rearing of 
fowls, bees, &c. Wine and oil are 
made with the implements of the 
proprietor, charged for at the rate 
of five per cent.; the refuse of the 
oil-press is his perquisite, the last 
squeeze of the grapes that of the 
peasant. From this he manufac- 
tures the vinello, or acquetta, used 
for home consumption; while his 
share of the better wine goes into 
the market to pay taxes and other 
expenses. His food would seem 


the neighbourhood of Siena, dated 1331, and appended by Signor Sonnino to his treatise. 


Even the eggs to be offered by the tenant are formally stipulated for. 
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very insufficient to an English 
farmer, as he rarely tastes meat, 
save during the harvest, or other 
times of unusually severe: work. 
His frugal fare, however, satisfies 
his desires, and suffices to keep him 
in good health, for the pellagra, the 
scourge of the Lombard peasantry, 
resulting from their exclusive diet 
of Indian corn, is unknown in 
Tuscany. Wheat, rye, maize, and 
chestnuts, with oil for dressing 
them, are the staple of the Tuscan 
peasant’s food; pecorino, or sheep’s 
cheese, and fruit during the sum- 
mer and autumn, form his greatest 
delicacies ; and the thin and acid 
vinello is his principal drink. On 
a mess of beans, cooked in oil and 
flavoured with onions, he will doa 
hard day’s work under the July 
sun, and seem less tired after it 
than an English labourer on his 
more generous fare. The grist tax, 
imposed in 1869, is his heaviest 
burden, as he has to pay it in a 
lump sum once or twice a year, 
when he carries his grain or chest- 
nuts to the mill. It is to be hoped 
that there is some foundation for 
the report that the present Govern- 
ment intend to reduce this grievous 
impost. 

Proprietors who do not manage 
their estates in person are repre- 
sented by an agent, or fattore, who 
keeps the accounts, superintends 
the works in progress, and is one 
of the most prominent figures in 
rural society. The voice of the 
people, speaking in its proverbs, 
strongly impugns the honesty of 
the class; and Giusti, in one of his 
stinging lines, has— 

More thievish than a steward of the 

Maremma, 
as the ne plus ultra of knavery. 


Fammi fattore un anno, 
Se sard povero mio danno, 


may be freely rendered, 


Make me steward a year, andif I be shown 
To be poor at the end, the loss be my own. 


But the punning ‘ Fattore, fatto ré’ 
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is untranslatable. Yet, in point of 
fact, the stewards are not as a rule 
dishonest, though their preference 
for laying out the returns from the 
land on improvements, instead of 
handing them over to the proprietor, 
naturally leads to a good deal of 
grumbling on his part. The func- 
tions of the fattore, and his deal- 
ings with the tenants altogether, 
form an instructive commentary on 
those of the Unjust Steward in the 
parable ; of which the entire con- 
text seems to prove the prevalence 
in Palestine eighteen centuries ago 
of the same system of rural eco- 
nomy existing in Tuscany at the 
present day. 

A number of farms combiued 
under a single administration form 
a fattoria; and if the concern be 
large enough to require extra super- 
intendence, the principal agent is 
then assisted by one or more under- 
bailiffs, or sotto-fattori, while his 
wife, the fattoressa, becomes an 
important personage, with a good 
deal of rural management in her 
hands. 

The improved education of the 
class of stewards is one of the 
principal aims of an _ excellent 
agrarian institution recently estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood of 
Florence. It owes its existence to 
the munificence of a Tuscan gentle- 
man of ample means and historic 
name, who devotes to it a large 
proportion of his time and fortune. 
The pupils, about ninety in num- 
ber, represent all grades of society, 
the poorer paying forty, the richer 
eighty francs a month. They do 
the whole work of the farm, and 
in addition to this practical train- 
ing in agriculture, receive an excel- 
lent general education, including 
languages, music, and chemistry. 
The institution costs its founder 
between thirty and forty thousand 
francs a year, besides the land with 
which he has endowed it. 

The great variety of produce on 
a Tuscan farm, and the mixture of 
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fruit-bearing trees, with the culti- 
vation of cereals, are the conditions 
that specially favour the system of 
small holdings and payment in kind. 
Grain crops alone are too exacting 
in labour to remunerate the occu- 
pant, unless balanced by a certain 
proportion of fruit-trees, which re- 
quire comparatively little attention. 
It is only farms divided between the 
two kindsof produce that proprietors 
think it possible to let on mezzeria, 
while corn-land is either cultivated 
by day labourers, or let at a lower 
rent to the tenants of other hold- 
ings. The multifarious forms of 
culture also facilitate the distribu- 
tion of rural tasks among the 
members of a family, providing 
them with work throughout the 
year of a nature suited to their 
respective capacities. The women, 
besides assisting in the lighter field 
labour, spin flax, weave homespun 
cloth and coarse linen (an important 
article of commerce in Tuscany), 
tend the silkworms, and scutch 
and card the hemp; the girls plait 
straw for the famous Leghorn hats, 
earning from 20 to 50 centimes a 
day at work that can be done out 
of doors and at odd moments; the 
children watch the grapes as the 
vintage approaches, gather the 
fallen olives or chestnuts, or pick 
and shell the beans. The distribu- 
tion of agricultural occupations over 
the various months of the year is 
very much as follows. In January 
begins the work of preparing the 
soil for the second harvest of maize, 
kidney beans, hemp, pulse and 
millet, which, with the pruning and 
dressing of the vines, continues 
also through February. In March 
and April are sown the various 
crops thus prepared for, while the 
pruning of vines, olives, and chest- 
nuts still goes on. May is occu- 
pied in hoeing and dressing the 
ridges of maize, kidney beans, &c., 
and in rearing silkworms, which 
the rural proverb says should be 
hatched by Saint Mark’s Day, April 
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26. The first fortnight of June is 
devoted to hoeing and earthing the 
maize ridges, and to pulling the 
fine straw for plaiting, preparatory 
to various bleaching processes, 
which go on till October. In the 
latter half of June the harvest 
begins, earlier or later according to 
the season; rye and other grain 
crops are cut, and reaping and 
threshing go on through the month 
of July, while the same month 
brings the gathering of beans, and 
the commencement of the fruit 
harvest, which lasts till October. 
In August beans and maize are 
harvested, and in September ridges 
dug and furrows renewed, while the 
ripening grapes and olives require 
the constant guardianship of the 
peasants. October is a busy month 
in a festive way, bringing the joyous 
vintage and chestnut harvest ; while 
in addition to such holiday work 
the chestnut woods must be cleared 
of shoots and suckers, and the 
vines and olives manured, a pro- 
cess repeated through November 
and January. In November takes 
place the sowing of corn, beans, 
and flax; the manufacture into 
linen and thread of the flax and 
hemp pulled in the summer, and 
the olive harvest and oil making, 
which go on till April. In Decem- 
ber the soil is dug, and prepared as 
in January. 

Thus a constant and minute at- 
tention is required, such as is only 
to be had from one who has an 
immediate interest in the return, 
and has no more land in his hands 
than comes within the scope of his 
personal supervision. The peculiar 
conditions of agriculture in Tus- 
cany require a watchful solicitude 
not to be looked for from hirelings, 
while they almost preclude the sub- 
stitution of machine for hand labour. 
The skilled and tender culture of 
valuable fruit-trees is not to be had 
from a mere day-labourer, and the 
steam-plough would be an imple- 
ment of destruction where every 
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furrow is flanked by rows of vines 
or mulberries. The spade and hoe 
have to be used with the most 
dainty circumspection for fear of 
injuring the far-spreading fibres, 
and the popular proverbs, which 
furnish an instructive commentary 
on rural life, are nowhere more em- 
phatic than when recommending 
this cardinal virtue of caution to 
the Tuscan farmer. 
Se tu vuoi riempir la tina, 
Zappa il miglio in orecchina— 
(Do you wish a full cellar, and vats that 
o’erflow, 
Keep your wits on the stretch as the mil- 
let you hoe)— 
is one of many proverbial counsels 
to the same effect. 

So throughout the various forms 
of culture a nicety of judgment and 
observation are exercised by the 
Tuscan peasant, more like the quali- 
fications shown by a skilful gar- 
dener in the pursuit of his calling 
than the ruder knowledge re- 
quired in tilling a northern soil. 
His intimate acquaintance with the 
idiosyncracies of his piece of ground 
is described in the following pas- 
sage from Sismondi,? quoted by 
Signor Sonnino: 

There is not a palm’s breadth of soil 
whose peculiarities he has not studied, so 
as to be able to tell you that here the 
ground is dry, there cold and damp; that 
in one spot the subsoil is deep, while in 
another a shallow crust of earth barely 
covers the rock ; that here the wheat ripens 
best, and there the rye; that flax thrives 
wonderfully in one spot, and hemp in 
another; that in certain places it is labour 
lost to sow Indian corn, and in others the 
soil is unfriendly to beans and lupins. So 
on through every field, until the stranger 
is amazed to find that in a little farm of a 
few acres he can distinguish as many 
varieties of soil, of exposure, and of apt- 
ness for cultivation as a rich tenant in a 
large holding. 

The proprietor has far less per- 
sonal sense of ownership in the land 
than the occupant, thus familiar 
with every field and furrow he has 
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helped to cultivate from childhood, 
and secure in his tenancy of the 
farm which has nourished his fathers 
for generations past and will main- 
tain his children’s children for gene- 
rations yet to come. The grey old 
house, with its roof of weathered 
tiles and the vine straggling over 
half its front, is as truly his ances- 
tral home as the feudal castle or 
historic villa that of his landlord. 
His by prescriptive right, almost as 
inalienable as entail, is the little 
garden by the stone-coped well, 
where the vine-covered trellis wards 
off the fiercest rays of sollione ; 
where sprawling gourds, studded 
with golden cups in June, are 
anchored to the ground in September 
by mammoth pumpkins streaked 
green and yellow ; where giant sun- 
flowers with broad blazing disks 
stare Phoebus himself out of coun- 
tenance, and the wall is overtopped 
by the old fig-tree which he has 
seen unclose its green fingers to the 
tepid air of April for many a spring. 
This permanency of occupation is 
especially important in a climate 
where sudden and violent rains 
make constant attention to the sys- 
tem of drainage a matter of vital 
necessity. If the Tuscan peasant 
felt his hold on the soil precarious 
and acted in the spirit of ‘ aprés 
nous le déluge,’ allowing the water- 
courses to become choked or ob- 
structed, he would expose not only 
his own farm, but perhaps a whole 
commune, to the danger of devas- 
tation by floods or landslips. 
While, however, the mezzeria 
system, as practised in Tuscany, 
confers so many undoubted benefits 
on the rural population, political 
economists find sundry counter- 
balancing drawbacks to set-off 
against them. They maintain that 
it is an obstacle to the introduction 
of machines and other agricultural 
improvements, and that it reduces 
the clear profit returned;by,the land 


* Etudes sur U'Economie Politique; 6™ Essai, Sur la condition de la population 
agriculturale de la Toscane. 
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to a lower figure than might be 
reached if it were either let at a fixed 
rent or cultivated by day labour. 
From the mere arithmetical point 
of view they are no doubt right, 
and their arguments applied to ordi- 
nary branches of commerce would 
be perhaps unanswerable ; but agri- 
culture stands on a different footing 
and introduces human interests as a 
factor into the problem, which can 
no longer be dealt with as if it 
concerned two rows of ciphers. It 
then becomes a question rather of 
the distribution than of the pro- 
duction of wealth, for the highest 
rent to the proprietor means the 
last farthing wrung from the neces- 
sities of the peasant, and the dif- 
ference between clear and gross 
profit to the one goes direct to the 
ease and well-being of the other. 
As regards the exclusion of me- 
chanical appliances, the evil, if it be 
one, is due rather to the peculiar 
conditions of Tuscan agriculture 
already noticed than to the mezzeria 
system; and may also be psrily 
attributable to the subdivision of 
property, and to the greater’ in- 
ducements offered to capitalists by 
the number of Government invest- 
ments guaranteeing a higher rate 
of interest than is obtainable from 
land. After all, machines are made 
for man, not man for machines, and 
a steam plough is a poor set-off 
against a discontented proletariat. 
The best answer to all objections to 
the Tuscan land tenure is to be 
found in the high moral tone of the 
population, the deterioration of 
which would be dearly purchased 
by mere economical results. In 
the rural districts crime is almost 
unknown, and even in Florence the 
criminal calendar is generally free 
from those darker records that put 
to shame the civilisation of most 
modern cities. In Tuscany, too, 
capital punishment is unknown, 
and the office of rural police is al- 
most asinecure. There is a little 
mountain-town among the Apen- 
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nines whose municipal prison seems 
the favourite playground of the 
village schoolboys ; and while they 
point out its arrangements rather 
as curious and interesting features 
of some obsolete institution than 
as part of the existing machinery 
of social order, the stranger, follow- 
ing the merry band thongh the 
whitewashed cells, may well wonder 
whether Barga will be much the 
wiser or the better when a railway 
engine goes shrieking through its 
happy valley, and macadamised 
roads take the place of its steep 
streets. The contrast between the 
population of Tuscany and that of 
Southern Italy was shown when 
during a period of political disturb- 
ance malandrinaggio, or theincipient 
stage of brigandage, began to show 
itself in some of the country dis- 
tricts, but was immediately sup- 
pressed by the spontaneous action 
of the peasantry. 

To show the scale of profits 
accruing to the tenant on the 
mezzeria system, Signor Sonnino 
takes the instance of a farm 11 
hectares 4 ares situated in the 
plain of the Val d’Evola, and strikes 
an average from the account-books 
for the decennium 1864-1874. Itis 
occupied by the capoccia Tommaso 
Lotti with his brothers and sisters. 
The family, including a nonage- 
narian father, consisted of ten per- 
sons, only one of whom was a hired 
servant, a boy, whose wages, besides 
food and some small extras, would 
be about 110 francs a year. The 
following are the average returns : 

TENANT'S SHARE, 

Wheat of first quality, Hect. 29°20 L.730°00 
Rye ; . - » 600 93°00 
Maize . » 47-00 72850 
White Beans . » 2°76 56°58 
Kidney Beans . - » S555  45°5t 
Hemp ° - Kilog. 7°15 3°93 
Wine. . - Hect. 36:00 $828:00 
Half profits of the stable . 320°00 


Total 


. . - 2805°52 
Deducting half cost of manure 


13800 


Clear profit for thetenant . 2667°52 
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Some years ago one of the sisters, 
Assunta Lotti, received on her 
marriage a portion of 530 francs, 
besides an outfit valued at 235 
francs. 

Such are the circumstances and 
social conditions of those stalwart 
farmers who throng into Florence 
from the surrounding country every 
Friday morning, and whom the 
foreign visitor may see crowding 
the Piazza della Signoria, guarded 
from the keen tramontana by far- 
lined coats and knitted comforters, 
while their wives chaffer over the 
price of woollen kerchiefs under 
the arcades of the Mercato Nuovo, 
or arrange the sale of their coils of 
braided straw, their yarn, or home- 
spun linen, with some sharp-tongued 
Florentine huckster. Their life has 
its dark side too, for a scant harvest 
or short vintage leaves them a hard 
struggle for the winter, and makes 
it difficult to pay the grist tax or 
the miller’s bill without drawing 
on the little hoard laid by to por- 
tion off a daughter, or give a son a 
trade. The Tuscan peasant is to 
some extent more at the mercy of 
the elements than the English, as 
he is liable to more sudden and 
violent catastrophes from their fury, 
and in this respect the multifarious- 
ness of culture acts also as a sort of 
protection, one crop, as it were, in- 
suring the other. This dependence 
on the caprices of Nature renders 
him also an observant student of 
her varying moods, and makes him 
a skilled weather prophet, able to 
predict for weeks beforehand the 
continuance of drought or rainy 
weather, with a confidence aston- 
ishing to the natives of more change- 
able climates. He will also describe 
battles in the sky between different 
currents of air, telling the stranger 
that the Grecoand Provenzale winds, 
or the libeceio and tramontana, are 
engaged in a fierce combat, on whose 
result his chance of escaping a 
drenching depends. 

The proverbs relating to the 
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weather are innumerable; some of 
them exactly corresponding to the 
familiar English ones, as— 

Sera rossa e nero mattino 

Rallegra il pellegrino. 


(Evening red and morning grey 
Cheer the pilgrim on his way.) 


Others are exclusively local, such 
as— 
Tramontana 
Pane e vino per la Toscana. 
(Wind from the Apennine 
Brings Tuseany bread and wine.) 
And— 
A vento libeccio 
Né pane, né neccio. 
(Wind from the Libyan sand, 
Nor bread nor cakes in the land.) 


The necct are cakes of chestnut 
flour baked between two dried 
leaves, which, despite their leathery 
consistence and smoky flavour, 
form a favourite article of food in 
Tuscany. 

Sotto acqua fame—sotto neve pane 


(Hunger the rain below—but 
bread beneath the snow), refers to 
the effect of a wet winter on the 
wheat, which, sown in some districts 
as early as October, requires the 
retarding influence of the snow to 
prevent it from sprouting too early. 

The great augury for the harvest 
is the success of the ‘Dove’ on 
Holy Saturday—when a rocket 
fired by the Archbishop at the high 
altar of Santa Maria del Fiore, as 
he intones the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ 
travels, hissing and spluttering, 
along a wire the whole length of 
the great aisle, passes out by the 
principal door, and kindles a great 
trophy of fireworks in front of the 
Baptistery. Then, while bombs and 
squibs explode in a series of detona- 
tions, the deep-mouthed brazen 
giant of the Campanile gives the 
signal to the other churches, and 
all the bells of Florence, the sweet- 
est in the world, breaking their 
mournful silence of forty-eight 
hours, burst simultaneously into 
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their most joyous clangour. The 
‘Dove’ has accomplished her mis- 
sion of announcing to the world 
the tidings of the Resurrection; but 
will she, like Noah’s faithful messen- 
ger, return in safety to her starting 
point, or imitate instead the exam- 
ple of the raven, and tarry or break 
down on the way? The peasants 
who throng the Piazza follow the 
course of the mimic meteor with 
straining eyes, and even the foreign 
visitors present turn from Ghiberti’s 
gates, and Brunelleschi’s dome, and 
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Giotto’s inlaid tower, to watch the 
swift messenger of fate on her re- 
turn journey. Should she accom. 
plish it successfully, the peasants 
trudge home with light hearts, 
secure in their faith that for the 
coming year no scourging hail will 
strip the vines and smite the wheat; 
no tardy frost blight the promise of 
the olives ; but that corn, and wine, 
and oil will fatten in the dews of 
heaven, and bless the teeming land 
through the length and breadth of 
the valley of the Arno. s 





AMONG THE BURMESE. 


No, IL. 


N a former paper I have tried 
to introduce the reader to the 
people of Burmah by ronghly 
sketching the outward aspect which 
they present to the English travel- 
ler and the first impressions which 
he receives on landing in their 
country. We have seen something 
of the Burmese people in their 
persons and character, something 
of the homes in which they live, 
and of the relation in which they 
stand to their English rulers, and 
if the picture has aroused any in- 
terest in them it may be worth 
while now to watch the actors on 
this far-off stage in some of the 
most notable scenes in which they 
play a part. 

I suppose that if anyone ac- 
quainted with Burmah were asked 
to indicate the scenes most strik- 
ingly characteristic of the country 
and of the genius of the people, he 
would point without hesitation to 
the great public gatherings, half 
social, half religious, which mark 
the seasons of the Burmese year. 
In the religious observances which 
are the primary motive of these 
festivals and in the games and 
sports for which they afford the 
occasion, the Burmese people may 
be studied without effort under 
very many aspects, and if after 
attending a festival of this kind we 
were to follow some of the company 
in the long boat-journey which 
takes them back to their rural 
homes, and notice some of the 
phenomena of that daily life on 
the water which forms one of 
the prominent characteristics of a 
country intersected by rivers and 
creeks, we should have gained an 
insight into some of the chief ele- 
ments which have made what it is 
the history of the Burmese people ; 
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a people interesting enough in 
themselves, but doubly so to the 
nation whose fortunes are now per- 
manently linked with their own. 

For an opportunity of attending 
one or another form of religious 
assembly the visitor to Burmah will 
never have long to wait, for the 
minor holy-days of Budhism occur 
very frequently. The great festivals 
of the year, however, answering to 
such Christian festivals as those of 
Easter or Christmas, are confined 
to two or three of the full moons. 
The greatest of all is the full moon of 
a month corresponding to October 
of our year, a time when even the 
offices of the Government and of 
English merchants are necessarily 
closed for a week or ten days, and 
the whole Burmese population 
takes an annual holiday. On one 
of these occasions a sort of fair is 
held in all the principal towns, and 
its accompaniments are in many 
ways such as are found in similar 
gatherings in other countries. A 
street of temporary booths is 
erected, chiefly for the sale of pro- 
visions to the country people who 
flock in from the surrounding dis- 
trict. Standsare built on the river 
bank for spectators of the boat- 
races, and elsewhere for other sports, 
and the neighbouring pagoda is 
the resort from morning till even- 
ing of gaily dressed crowds of men, 
women, and children. 

The first and ostensible motive 
of the assembly is the religious 
festival, and an annual pilgrimage 
to the local Budhist shrine, and 
while our interest is aroused by 
the sight of the many peculiarities 
of national costume, custom, and 
character, there is something even 
pathetic to the Christian European, 
accustomed it may be to regard his 
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own pure religion with the same 
unhesitating faith as the facts of 
astronomy or mathematics, in the 
spectacle of a whole people united 
in simple allegiance to a religious 
creed so foreign to his own, and of 
the unaffected sincerity of the de- 
votion paid to a shrine which vene- 
rable tradition assigns to a hair, a 
tooth, or a footprint of Budha. 
The ‘high places’ of Budhism 
form one of the characteristic and 
first noticed marks of the Burmese 
landscape, and reward the pilgrim 
of whatever religious persuasion by 
scenes of lovely natural beauty, 
whose surroundings afford abundant 
matter for study to the observer of 
human life and the student of 
history. Approaching Burmah from 
the Straits of Malacca, the voyager 
who has threaded his way through 
the mazes of the lovely archipelago 
of Mergui, as he ascends the Tavoy 
or Salween river, and admires the 
shapely wooded hills which rise, 
tier behind tier, from the coast to 
the Siamese frontier, will notice on 
every conspicuous eminence a white 
conical point crowning the summit 
and standing out sharply against a 
cloudy sky or a blue hill-side. 
These are the pagodas raised by 
Budhist piety in honour of the 
great founder of the national re- 
ligion, and to form centres for 
private and congregational devo- 
tion. Some of the high places 
which thus at once catch the eye 
are in remote and desolate spots, 
and are the objects perhaps of 
special pilgrimage associated with 
some peculiar virtue ascribed by 
tradition to the locality, but the 
richest and most venerable stand in 
the great centres of population, 
having in fact been the original 
point of attraction round which the 
population has gathered, and it is 
thus that the pagoda is the most 
prominent and picturesque object 
of every Burmese town or village. 
On the slopes which surround 
the pagoda, cluster the quaint re- 
treats of the Budhist hierarchy, sub- 
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stantially built, and even richly 
decorated, by the munificence of 
pious laymen, and inhabited by 
troops of monks living the simplest 
and most ascetic of lives, supported 
by the daily charity of the laity, and 
occupied in the teaching of the 
young, the performance of a pre- 
scribed ritual, in preaching, and 
in meditation on the sacred law. 
Steep rough pathways, or rude 
flights of steps, lead to these retreats, 
bordered by palms, tamarinds, and 
bamboos; and when the hill is 
gained, and you look down over 
the surrounding country, the scene 
is one of rural beauty which can 
hardly be surpassed. At the foot 
of the pagoda hill, parallel with, 
and close along the river bank, lie 
the quiet streets of the primitive 
town or village, and beyond, on 
either side the river, clusters of 
palms or belts of forest trees carry 
the eye to the wooded hills which 
bound the prospect. There is hardly 
a town of any size in the country 
to which such a general description 
as the above would not apply, and 
one locality would perhaps repay a 
pilgrimage almost as well as an- 
other. 

The great pagoda of Rangoon, 
called Shwédigone, rising to the 
height of St. Paul’s, and standing 
on an eminence which renders it a 
visible object of veneration to the 
country people many miles away, 
surpasses all others in size and 
grandeur. Here, however, in thecom- 
mercial capital of the province and 
the throng of an English seaport, 
there is always in the popular assem- 
bly a large and incongruous mix- 
ture of foreigners ; and for the most 
characteristic example of a Budhist 
shrine, the traveller would perhaps 
do better to visit such a pagoda as 
that of Prome, on the Irrawady, 
where the foreign element in the 
population is far less prominent, 
while the site and surroundings of 
the Shwe San Dau, or Pagoda of 
the Holy Hair of Budha, yield to 
none in beauty and quaintness. 
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Certainly there is no pagoda to 
which the main approach is more 
striking. Advantage has been 
taken of the most precipitous side 
of the hill on which it stands to 
make a long steep flight of steps 
reaching from the level of the street 
to that of the base of the pagoda 
itself. The length and pitch of this 
fine stone staircase are such that, 
standing at the foot and looking 
upwards, you see only an endless 
succession of steps, sheltered from 
sun and weather by a carved 
wooden roof. This roof is sup- 
ported on pillars of massive timber, 
surmounted at intervals by spires 
and gilded vanes, and ending at 
both foot and summit in a spacious 
porch, of which the faces and roof 
are carved and decorated in the style 
of all religious buildings. The 
entrance from the street to the 
lower porch is guarded by two co- 
lossal figures of the conventional 
Burmese lion. Built of brick and 


faced with plaster to resemble stone, 


these monsters rear themselves on 
either side the entrance to the height 
of full thirty feet. Seated erect on 
their haunches, and with huge 
mouths agape, they glare with great 
meaningless eyes on all who ap- 
proach. 

On the morning of the great 
yearly festival, the scene about and 
around the pagoda and all its ap- 
proaches is as brilliant as it is in- 
teresting. The whole population 
of the town, as well as a crowd of 
pilgrims from the villages of the 
interior, troops in one unending 
procession to the pagoda hill. 
Men, women, and children are there 
of every age and station, all alike 
dressed in holiday silks of every 
brilliant colour; the women with 
sprays of flowers in their shining 
black hair, and all alike leisurely 
smoking the invariable cigarette. 
Quietly, and without haste or con- 
fusion, they make their way, pass- 
ing and repassing to and fro ata 
foot’s pace, from morning till after- 
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noon, the thickest crowd being in 
the cool morning hours. About 
the porch and at the sides of the 
great staircase, women and girls 
are seated at gay-coloured stalls, 
displaying for sale offerings of many 
kinds for presentation on the altars 
and in the chapels which surround 
the pagoda. These consist chiefly 
of rice and sweetmeats, wax tapers, 
bundles of gold leaf, paper flags in- 
scribed with sacred texts, and 
flowers tied on wands of bamboo. 
Near these stalls, and on the land- 
ings which separate the flights of 
stairs, wretched-looking beggars, 
deformed or diseased, expose them- 
selves and appeal to the charity of 
the passers by. Arrived at the 
summit of the stairs, we find our- 
selves in the midst of a dense mov- 
ing, many-coloured crowd, surround- 
ing the pagoda and filling the 
chapels which are attached to and 
surroundits base. The main building 
of a Burmese pagoda is not, as one 
would naturally suppose, itself built 
for the reception of worshippers, 
but consists of a solid cone-shaped 
mass of masonry, tapering gracefully 
to a height of many feet, its surface 
relieved by regular mouldings, and 
surmounted at the top by a pointed 
metal crown, gilded or perhaps even 
plated with beaten gold, and ending 
in a gilded vane. The rings of this 
tapering crown are hung round with 
bells of various sizes, of silver, 
bronze, or even gold, which, stirred 
by every breath that blows, keep 
up a sweet perpetual music. 

The entire building is a mass of 
gold-leaf, the offering of a devout 
congregation, and its effect, whether 
seen from far or near, glistening in 
the tropical sun, is, it may he sup- 
posed, very striking. Built up 
against this central mass are usually 
several small open chapels, of which 
the exterior is of richly carved wood, 
the roof supported on pillars 
tastefully gilded and painted, and 
the floor levelled with asphalte or 
cement, Within, lining the walls, 
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stand huge images of brass, marble, 
or plaster, which look down with 
placid expression on the worship- 
pers. Most of these are figures of 
Budha in one or other conventional 
attitude, either seated cross-legged 
as when preaching, or recumbent, 
his head resting on his hand, as 
when he was sick. Others represent 
monks or other devotees standing 
or kneeling in attitudes of respect 
before him. In front of each of the 
principal images is an altar on which 
the worshippers place their offerings 
of flowers, flags, or lighted tapers ; 
and on an occasion such as we are 
considering the scene is one of great 
solemnity as we stand atthe entrance 
of one of the chapels, its recesses 
lighted by the lines of tapers, the air 
thick with their smoke, and the floor 
crowded with gaily dressed wor- 
shippers seated or kneeling with 
bowed heads in front of the shrines, 
holding aloft in their clasped hands 
offerings of flowers and the like, 
while the silence is only broken by 
the murmur of their prayers. 
People of every age and rank kneel 
side by sideon the bare floor, ‘ young 
men and maidens, old men and child- 
ren,’ and the most indifferent spec- 
tator cannot fail to be impressed 
by the simple reverence of the con- 
gregation. Each is praying pri- 
vately, and at intervals a worshipper 
rises from his knees, advances and 
lays his offering on the altar, and 
withdraws. No objection is made 
to the approach of Europeans, and 
there seems to be none of the fanati- 
cal or exclusive feeling which stamps 
a similar congregation of Mahom- 
medans or Hindus. 

He must be entirely without the 
imagination essential to a right un- 
derstanding of others who in such a 
scene as this can see nothing but a 
blind and barbarous ‘worshipping of 
idols,’ andwho is unable to discernin 
the genuine devotion which he sees 
here displayed the same feeling of 
meek submission to a higher than 
human will and devout adoration 
of the mysterious power ruling the 
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destinies of the universe, which 
constitute the essential principle 
common to every form of religion. 
The confident dogmatist of to-day 
may look down from the lofty 
height on which he has placed him- 
self on the ‘ poor ignorant heathen,’ 
yet surely of such a congregation as 
this, offering ignorantly perhaps 
but in all reverence and humility 
the prayers and oblations they have 
been taught to offer by the tra- 
ditions of centuries, we may without 
irreverence suppose that Christ 
himself might have said that they 
were ‘ not far from the kingdom of 
God.’ At least as we watch them 
we cannot help thinking that 
however hopeless and dreary the 
orthodox creed of Budhism may 
be, and however weak its practical 
influence, there is something in the 
actual religious feeling of the modern 
Budhist which is far less dreary than 
the formulas which he professes, if 
indeed it is not strangely akin to 
that of the Christian. 

The remarkable similarity which 
exists between many of the ritual 
and other observances of Budhism 
and those of the Roman Catholic 
Church has often been the subject 
of notice, and receives daily illus- 
tration in the chapels of Burmese 
pagodas. In such a chapel as that 
which I have described I have 
witnessed the performance of a 
Budhist religious service which 
might have been thought the coun- 
terpart of the Roman mass. In 
the twilight of a tropical evening 
a procession of shaven monks 
dressed inthe sombre yellow garb 
of the order and bearing lighted 
tapers in their hands, was accom- 
panied to the chapel by a small but 
devout following of laymen, and 
there in the dim light of the tapers 
an orderly service was chanted in 
alternate monotone and response by 
monks and people, precisely as in a 
Christian church. 

One of the most remarkable 
sights on the morning of a great 
festival consists in the abundant 
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offerings made, not only on the 
altars within and without the 
chapels (which serve only to feed 
troops of hungry crows and dogs) 
but to the monks of the locality, 
who are at all times dependent for 
support on the voluntary charity 
of the laity, and who at such seasons 
are presented with a sort of ‘ Easter 
offerings’ in every form of gift 
which may contribute to their ma- 
terial comfort. Within some of the 
chapels may now be seen a rich 
feast of meat, fruit, and vegetables 
spread out in artistic array, and re- 
sembling more than anything else 
an English ball supper; while ex- 
posed on the open platform of the 
pagoda, piles of offerings are built 
up into ornamental ‘ trophies ’ com- 
posed of dishes and plates of lacquer 
or china, carpets, lamps, and rugs 
of English manufacture, palm-leaf 
fans, triangular pillows covered with 
brocaded cloth or velvet; and a 
hundred trifles intended to add 
to the convenience of domestic 
life—all to be borne away at the 
close of the feast to theneighbouring 
monasteries by the youths who 
wait upon their reverend occupants 
and repay them in material service 
for the education given to the 
rising generation. 

Turning now from the principal 
chapel to make the circuit of the 
pagoda, we pass a suecession of 
chapels, altars, and miniature pa- 
godas, each the counterpart of the 
other and the scene of similar devo- 
tions ; for such a pagoda as the Shwe 
San Dau seldom stands alone, but is 
surrounded by subordinate shrines, 
precisely similar in form and decora- 
tion, the work of individual piety, 
and only less venerated than the 
main building. These minor pago- 
das stand at equal distances from 
the central shrine, skirting the brow 
of the hill overlooking the town and 
country ; and among them are often 
reared at irregular intervals the tall 
flagstaffs—painted, decorated, and 
surmounted by the Budhist sacred 
bird — which usually mark the 
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neighbourhood of a monastery or 
pagoda. Groups of palms, banians, 
or other trees add picturesqueness 
to the scene; and the result of this 
medley of tropical vegetation, pago- 
das, images, altars, and other sym- 
bols of the national religion is in 
itself a spectacle such as no other 
part of the world has to show; while, 
even from the cursory sketch which 
I have here given, the reader can 
imagine how much material for in- 
terest and observation is afforded 
during a festival by the varied crowd 
of worshippers, in their diversities 
of race and rank, in their mutual 
relations, in their appearance and 
demeanour, as well as by the sur- 
roundings of the holy place itself 
and the services and ceremonies of 
the feast. 

Meantime, while in the pure air 
of the pagoda hill the solemn ser- 
vices of religion are duly conducted 
and diligently attended, below, by 
the river side, preparations are car- 
ried on for the popular games and 
sports in which we see represented 
a side of the Burmese character not 
less noteworthy than in the mani- 
festations of the popular religious 
sentiment. 

It is probably due as much to his 
passion for every form of gambling 
as to his naturally merry heart that 
the Burman takes so keen a delight 
in all games which involve a trial 
of individual skill. He is not a 
sportsman in the sense of loving to 
hunt down wild animals; in this 
sense sport, while contrary to his 
religious creed, is to him without its 
main attraction, the charm and ex- 
citement of gambling; but on the 
turf or on the river, in the cock-pit 
or the prize-ring—wherever there 
is the keen excitement of individual 
contest and the charm of all-revers- 
ing chance—there the Burman is in 
his element. 

The Indian shikdaree is as true a 
sportsman as his brother English- 
man: no Englishman can surpass 
him in patient endurance, in keen- 
ness of sense, or in devotion to the 
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pure sport of the chase, of whatever 
kind ; but Burmah produces no such 
phenomenon as this. Men are 
found, indeed, who take to the gun, 
and, for the profit to be earned, 
track and shoot the game with 
which the country abounds; but it 
is only as others are found who, 
from the same omnipresent motives 
learn with accuracy the distinctions 
of plants or of insects, and in this 
storehouse of rare orchids, birds, 
and butterflies, make capital out of 
their hardiness and knowledge of 
the country, and serve as invaluable 
collectors for the English botanist 
or naturalist. 

But the delight of the Burman’s 
heart is the excitement of calcu- 
lating chances, of backing his 
opinion, of staking his money and 
even all his property, which, for the 
mere pleasure of the risk, he will 
lose with the best of grace. Nor is 
this passion confined to the men: a 
Burmese woman has even been 
known, after losing money and 
jewellery at a boat-race, to stake 
herself on the issue of the race, and 
become the wife of the winner. 
And when to the charm of the game 
of chance are added the social 
pleasures of a popular meeting—the 
gossip and the flirting, the carousal 
and the fun—the Burman, the most 
sociable of mankind, finds an irre- 
sistible attraction in boat-races and 
pony-races, wrestling and boxing 
matches, bull-fights and cock-fights, 
card-playing and football. To each 
and all of these, moreover, the genius 
of the country and people attaches 
@ peculiar and inimitable character, 
rendering it wholly unlike the same 
sport as it is found elsewhere. 

The Burmese pony-race, to take 
an obvious example, poor and bar- 
barous as is the parallel which it 

resents to the horse-races of 

Surope, is yet well worth seeing, 
both for the mettle of the ponies 
and the strangeness of all its ac- 
companiments. It is perhaps well 
enough known that in Burmah, even 
in the largest towns, to which Euro- 
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peans have brought all the comforts 
and luxuries of the West, and where 
brougham, barouche, and ‘ victoria’ 
have long been familiar objects, 
horses are very rare, and, whether 
for riding or driving, the ponies in- 
digenous to the country are almost. 
universally used. These wonderful 
little animals can hardly be too 
highly praised, as anyone will bear 
witness who has attended an Eng- 
lish race meeting at Rangoon and 
seen the figure they cut in steeple- 
chase and hurdle race as well as on 
the flat. Resembling a miniature 
drayhorse, the Pegu pony, as he is 
usually called, is at once powerful, 
hardy, and enduring, and when 
turned out for racing with mane 
neatly hogged and in perfect con- 
dition, these little creatures, varying 
in height from twelve to thirteen 
and a half hands, present an appear- 
ance of breeding astonishing toa 
stranger. 

It is not, however, to the soft 
turfof the English-made race-course, 
but to its primitive counterpart that 
we are at present bound. The scene 
of the Burmese pony-race is no 
specially prepared course, but only 
a straight level length of the high 
road, hard and dusty, but over- 
shadowed perhaps by an avenue of 
trees. There is no formal arrange- 
ment for judge or starter, no en- 
closure for privileged spectators, no 
charge for admission to see the race. 
Taking our stand with others at the 
roadside we presently see rapidly 
advancing towards us a dense cloud 
of white dust which completely en- 
velops the riders and prevents the 
possibility of seeing themselves till 
close upon us. Whenthey do become 
visible as they dash past us the pic- 
ture which these Eastern jockeys pre- 
sent is in truth a startling one. 
The habitués of the English race- 
course will find it hard to recognise 
in the wild figures which issue 
shouting from the dust fellows in 
their favourite sport, and even those 
who know the Burmese in their 
quiet every-day aspect will at first 
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be inclined to suppose that they are 
in presence of men of another and 
far more barbarous race. 

As regards appearance, the ideal 
of the Burmese rider is the exact 
reverse of the English ideal ; bright 
colour indeed is common to the 
costume of both, but for the trim 
neatness and exquisite fit of jacket, 
leathers, and cap, a forest of 
streamers is seen floating in the 
wind, and for the studied and bean- 
tiful art of riding, the exchange is a 
style of horsemanship which jars on 
the sight of the Englishman not less 
than the din of the tom-tom on the 
cultivated ear of the musician. The 
black hair of the rider, long as a 
woman’s, is let loose and streams 
wildly from his face, mingled with 
flying ends of a turban of green and 
scarlet silk; his white linen jacket 
flies open and waves behind him, and 
lastly, the trappings of his pony, con- 
sisting of longstreamersand tassels of 
scarlet cord, are tossed aloft in the 
whirlwind of dust by which he is 
enveloped. His legs and feet are 
bare, his knees nearly up to his 
chin, and, with one toe placed in a 
tiny stirrup and arms wildly waving, 
he urges his pony with excited and 
barbarous shouts, as well as with 
blows of a formidable cane, at its 
utmost speed, throughout the race 
from start to finish. It need hardly 
be said that a race seen and run 
under such conditions does not offer 
much opportunity of judging the 
capabilities of the animals engaged 
in it, yet even here the spectators 
cannot fail to be struck by the 
spirit and ‘form’ shown by the 
Pegu pony, although his chief 
feeling is that of amusement at 
the novelty and originality of the 
spectacle. 

But let us turn from what hardly 
merits the name of racing to a 
more purely national and far more 
age sport—the boat-race; a 
orm of contest which the physical 


formation of the country, combined 
with the national penchant for gam- 
bling, has rendered the favourite 
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among Burmese public sports, and 
for which the great annual religious 
festivals afford the best possible 
opportunity. Onsuch occasions the 
rivalry at the boat-races of Ran- 
goon, Prome, or Henzadah, between 
the crews of rival districts of the 
province, is as keer as that between 
watermen of the Thames and the 
Tyne, or between rival colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. For weeks 
before the festival the traveller by 
the river meets at intervals with the 
long black racing-boat with its 
picked crew practising for the race, 
its approach being announced even 
before it comes in sight by the con- 
ventional chorus invariably kept up 
by the rowers. Compared with the 
beautiful mahogany skiff which 
shoots along the reaches of the 
English river, the Burmese racing- 
boat, gracefully planned and skilfully 
turned as it is, presents at first sight 
a contrast not less than that between 
the jockeys of either country. A 
long narrow craft, close to the 
water's edge, but rising slightly in 
a graceful curve at prow and stern, 
it is manned by a crew of from 
twenty to thirty-five rowers, facing 
forwards, and seated one behind 
another in a close row from end to 
end of the boat. And here, again, 
as in so many other scenes of the 
primitive life of the country, an 
unexpected and disappointing ap- 
pearance of wild barbarism is en- 
countered altogether at variance 
with the culture and refinement 
which takes the stranger by sur- 
prise on his first introduction to the 
people. For in the dark, scantily- 
clad skins of the rowers, in their 
squatting attitude, in the short 
paddle worked with both hands by 
the gunwale of the boat, and in 
the barbarous chant to which the 
paddles keep time, the only parallel 
seems afforded by the wildest races 
of humanity; and so far from 
recognising the cleanly - dressed 
people whose appearance and man- 
ner so pleased us in their houses, 
one seems suddenly transported 
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to the shores of some savage 
Polynesian island. Nor is this im- 
pression removed when, after the 
close of the race, the victorious 
crew, or at least some of the most. 
excited of their number, stand up in 
their places in the boat and dance 
after the quaint fashion of the 
country, body and arms, hands 
and fingers, writhing in wonderful 
and impossible contortions. 

But it is time to notice the 
manner of the race itself, which is 
orderly enough, though stamped 
with the same originality as every 
other phase of Burmese life. . 

The boat race is invariably rowed 
in ‘ heats,’ each race consisting of 
a match between two picked crews, 
and the following is the method by 
which each heat is ordered and 
decided. A straight reach of the 
river being chosen for the course, 
about a mile in length, an umpire’s 
boat is anchored in mid-stream at 
the end of the course, and is fitted 
with a simple but infallible appa- 
ratus for judging the race. In the 
fore part of this boat is erected a 
stout mast about six feet high, 
across the top of which, at right 
angles to the boat, so as to form 
the shape of the letter T, is lashed 
a long hollow bamboo, of which the 
two extremities extend fora yard 
or two on either side beyond the 
gunwale of the boat. Through 
this tube is passed a thin rattan 
cane a little longer than the tube, 
so as to protrude from it about a 
foot at either end. Each of the 
contending boats is assigned its 
own side of the course, as in an 
English boat race, and at the end 
of the race comes up close on its 
own side of the umpire’s boat. Then 
as the winning boat shoots past the 
umpire, the foremost man of the 
crew rises from his seat, grasps the 
protruding end of the cane and 
draws it out in triumph from the 
tube. Thus the winner bears in- 
disputable evidence of -his victory, 
and the responsibility of the judge 
is reduced to a minimum. A dead 
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heat is of course a possibility and 
does sometimes occur, resulting in 
a trial of strength and skill between 
the bow oar of either boat like the 
schoolboy game of ‘French and 
English.’ In this case one of the 
two is probably pulled into the 
water and his whole crew with him. 
An upset is, indeed, of the common. 
est occurrence, but in this amphi- 
bious community causes no more 
alarm than would the capsizing of 
a crew of frogs. 

In the same way heat after heat 
is rowed, and except to those in- 
terested in the several districts 
represented there is a sameness 
about the racing which soon wea- 
ries the spectator who does not 
make it a subject of speculation. 
To the gay crowd on the bank, 
however, both these elements unite 
to render the day's sport intensely 
exciting throughout. In the bam- 
boo booths raised to accommodate 
the fair ladies of the district or the 
English officials, and among the dense 
crowd which lines the river bank, 
there are the brothers and sisters 
and friends of the rowers, and 
though there is not the organised 
— of the English betting ring, 
there is not less eager excitement 
among the backers of each crew, 
and money changes hands with the 
same rapidity at the bidding of 
the same fickle chance. So com. 
plete indeed is the parallel in this 
respect that it has been found 
necessary by the Government 
greatly to restrict and limit the 
public gambling on these occasions. 

Among the most curious of 
popular Burmese games is football, 
and it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, as itis not only wholly different 
from its namesake of the West, but 
is one of the few Burmese games 
in which the charm lies in the pure 
skill of the play, not in the gamb- 
ling for which it serves as the oc- 
casion. Burmese football has, how- 
ever, very little in common with 
the English game. It is, indeed, 
unquestionably ‘ football,’ yet’ it is 
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no e of vigorous exercise for 
hot-blooded boys ; there is no mimic 
battle, no furious charge of con- 
tending sides. It isa game calling 
rather for accuracy of eye and for 
grace and agility of movement, 
and in character would more pro- 
perly rank with such a game as 
‘golf’ than with the football of the 
public schools. If any comparison 
can be maintained between the two, 
Burmese football might perhaps 
be regarded as a sort of apotheosis 
of the Rugby ‘puntabout.’ The 
ball itself, about a third the size of 
a Rugby football, is a hollow sphere 
of open plaited cane work forming 
a hard and very light ball, and the 
game is played in this wise. Four, 
six, or eight players stand facing 
each other in a ring, a few yards 
interval separating player from 
player. Their legs and feet are 
bare and the national flowing kilt 
is bound tightly round the loins 
for the game, revealing above the 
knees the tapestry of tattooing 


which has been already described. 
The turban is probably thrown 
aside as likely to interfere in the 
excitement of the play, and the 
shining top-knot of hair is tightly 
bound and worn jauntily aside. The 


perfection of the game consists in 
the skill with which the football 
is kept from falling to the ground 
while it is kicked or jerked from 
player to player, or high in air, 
around or across the circle, and in 
the variety of the form of impulse 
given to it by the players. Each 
in turn receives the ball as it 
chances to fall near him and meets 
it as his fancy prompts him at the 
moment, for it is by no means 
kicked uniformly from the foot, 
but as the player gracefully turns 
each time to receive it, itis arrested 
as it falls on the knee, the shin, 
the ankle, the fore-arm, even on 
the neck or shoulder, being jerked 
skilfully into the air from each 
art of the body in succession. 
hus the first kick-off may be from 
the toe, and the ball flies across the 
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circle to be received on the thigh 
of the opposite player; jerked thence 
it is received by the next player on 
the shoulder, by a third on the 
heel, by a fourth on the nape of 
the neck, and so forth, till it is 
missed and falls to the ground. 

It may be supposed that there is 
great variety in the skill of football 
players, and that much scope is 
given in the game for the display 
of grace, agility, and quickness of 
eye. As the sport is confined to 
one spot moreover, it is as easily 
watched as it is interesting to the 
lookers-on ; and so universally popu- 
lar is the game, that throughout 
the country it may be seen almost 
daily played by the hour together 
under a cluster of trees, at the 
street corner, or on the village 


n. ‘ 

I have said that there is much 
in the Burmese character which is 
akin to that of the Englishman, 
and among the points in which an 
unlooked-for sympathy is found be- 
tween the rulers and ruled in this 
province, is the high estimate en- 
tertained by both nations of the 
‘ noble art of self-defence.’ Boxing, 
as practised among the Burmese, 
differs no less widely from the 
science of the gloves as known to 
the English P.R. than does every 
other Burmese sport from its Enu- 
ropean counterpart. Yet the com- 
mon taste seems to indicate a 
kindred spirit animating the two 
races; and while only for this 
reason a Burmese boxing match 
would be worth seeing, there is 
more to be gained from the sight 
than the irresistible laughter which 
it cannot fail to provoke. 

A ring having been formed, as 
for an English prize-fight, probably 
in front of a raised and covered 
platform prepared for officials and 
local dignitaries, two combatants 
presently stand forth prepared for 
the fight. Tall, but muscular of 
limb, and swarthy almost to black- 
ness, their clothing consists only of 
a tightly bound waist-cloth. The 
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hands are bare, but instead of 
clenched fists the open palm is the 
only weapon of attack. As they 
approach each other for the friendly 
battle you would think that each 
was the incarnation of a fiend and 
thirsted for the blood of his adver- 
sary, so fierce and truculent is the 
aspect he assumes. This, however, 
is only the traditional method of 
attack, and designed to strike terror 
into the adversary. As he advances 
each holds himself erect, and now 
and again slaps his bare breast 
with his open right hand in token 
of defiance. Other movements fol- 
low expressive of the fiercest hate 
and haughtiest contempt, and one 
or other probably leaps into the 
air to show off his superior strength 
and agility. 

Feint after feint is next made on 
either side as they draw closer 
together, and the combatants caper 
and dance round each other in 
Indicrous fashion, though with faces 
expressive of the most serious and 
ferocious intent, till a few actual 
blows are exchanged, given in the 
face with the open palm, when 
‘time’ is allowed. The interest of 
the mass of the spectators is in- 
tense, and large stakes of money 
are won and lost at every round. 
The fight continues in the same 
fashion for a considerable time, but 
no serious injury is inflicted, and 
the presence of the local police 
under English superintendence is 
enough to prevent any undue ex- 
citement or breach of the peace. 

To the English spectator, mean- 
time, a further interest is given in 
watching these primitive combats 
something akin to that which would 
be felt were it possible to see 
enacted before our eyes some of 
the famous contests of former cen- 
turies. In the extraordinary tactics 
of the boxers, in their methods of 
attack and defence, and in the 
feints and artifices they use, we may 
trace the very arts which were em- 
ployed by their forefathers in the 
serious conflicts waged with our 
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own drilled troops in years long 
past. We witness the utter sim- 
plicity of a brave but primitive 
people, and the way in which their 
deficiency in art renders the bravest 
men helpless against the smallest 
disciplined force, and we are able to 
realise, as in no other scene, what 
must have been the nature of the 
conflicts and of the tactics em- 
ployed in the early Burmese cam- 
paigns. Butitisa pitiful thing too, 
to those who knowthe strength which 
lies in the precision of the move- 
ments of drilled troops, to think 
how often the lives of soldiers, 
hardly less gallant than our own, 
must have been thrown away—the 
most valuable lives being sacrificed 
first, and most hopelessly—when 
the leader of a battalion would, as 
his first serious manoeuvre in pre- 
sence of the enemy, stand forth 
conspicuous before the muskets of 
an English regiment, thinking, like 
Goliath of Gath, to awe the enemy 
by the sight of his own superior 
physique and ferocious aspect ! 

The Burmese, who have natu- 
rally much in common with their 
Chinese neighbours and kinsmen, 
share with them the love of every 
kind of illumination, and one of 
their prettiest customs (introduced, 
doubtless, from India) is that in 
which, at a particular season, 
myriads of tiny lamps are floated 
at sunset down the stream of the 
Irrawady. For such a people fire- 
works have of course a great attrac- 
tion, but I do not know of any 
other people who make them the 
subject of betting and gambling. 
An exhibition of Burmese rockets 
is a very remarkable sight, resem- 
bling as it does rather the testing 
of guns at Shoeburyness than a 
display of fireworks, and serving, 
like every other trial of skill or 
force, as the excuse for unlimited 
gambling. 

The rocket is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than a huge roughly- 
made cannon, so constructed and 
loaded as to offer the utmost pos- 
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sible recoil when fired. This gun, 
formed of strong hoops of bamboo 
lashed together, is laid horizontally 
on the ground, set on a rude car- 
riage, and when fired, with tre- 
mendous noise and a rush of fire 
and sparks, is started by the kick 
of the explosion at great speed 
along the surface of the ground, 
and carried headlong over all 
obstacles to a distance of several 
hundred yards. For the trial of 
this unique kind of firework, an 
open space of tolerably level ground 
is chosen, and each rocket is dis- 
tinguished and named after a most 
characteristic fashion. The Bur- 
mese are very skilful in the manu- 
facture of models of men, animals, 
or fanciful creatures, as well as of 
buildings, spires, canopies, and the 
like, serving as decorations for 
playhouses, funeral cars, landing 
stages, pagoda entrances, or wher- 
ever there may be a public gather- 
ing of any kind. The figures are 
woven of a wicker work of fine split 
bamboo, and covered with a compo- 
sition of wax or lacquer, which is 
then coloured to represent reality. 
For each rocket some such figure is 
provided; either a man seated 
astride of the rocket, a beloo or 
demon standing erect, bow in 
hand, or a tiger crouching along 
the length of the barrel. And the 
effect is ludicrous enough when 
the rocket is fired, and man or 
tiger is seen riding, as it were, at 
break-neck pace over the rough 
ground, now in a straight line, now 
charging to right or left, clinging 
as long as may be firmly to his 
seat, or, as often as not, upset amid 
the langhter and jeers of the spec- 
tators by the uneven ground over 
which he is remorselessly hurried. 
Wagers are freely laid by the specta- 
tors on the rival merits of beloo or 
tiger, as to the distance each will 
go, and its capacity to ride steadily 
till the force of the rocket is spent ; 
and it can easily be imagined that 
@ series of such rocket-races will 
suffice to fill the hours of an after- 
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noon for any gathering of Burmese 
idlers. 

Rockets of this kind are turned 
to practical use on the occasion of 
burning the embalmed body of a 
Budhist monk—a very curious 
ceremony, the funeral pyre being 
lighted by the discharge of a rocket 
fired into it from adistance. They 
are also, I believe, employed as 
engines of war. 

The foregoing sketches may serve 
roughly to illustrate some of the 
best known of the popular amuse- 
ments which (in addition to the 
national drama) at all times, and 
especially at the great full-moon 
festival, draw together vast crowds 
of this pleasure-seeking, holiday- 
loving people; and there are many 
others which cannot be treated 
here at length. Thus the bull- 
fights of Spain find a rude parallel 
in the buffalo-fights which rank 
among the traditional sports of 
Burmah. These are now com- 
paratively rare, being discouraged 
by the English Government, and 
they are, I believe, confined to the 
Southern or Tenasserim province ; 
but the claims of rival districts to 
produce the victorious bull are still 
sufficient to afford attraction to a 
large number of spectators. Cock- 
fights are a highly popular amuse- 
ment among the sporting youth of 
the country, but are happily illegal 
under the British administration. 
Games of cards, dice, dominoes, 
and the like have also all their 
representatives in this distant 
region of the globe, and careful 
inquiry into their origin and 
varieties would probably well repay 
the curious in such matters. 

But to the most inveterate lovers 
of pleasure or excitement there 
comes a time for returning to the 
sober realities of life, and if 
we suppose the great festival at 
an end, we may still find endless 
themes for study and observa- 
tion on the watery high-ways, 
quiet as the streets of Venice, 
which lead back the pilgrims and 
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merry-makers to their secluded 
homes. 

Every reader, it may be safely 
assumed, is familiar with the time- 
honoured picture known as the 
‘ willow-pattern,’ and many have 
doubtless, like myself, been capti- 
vated in childhood by the boats 
which glide through that wonderful 
landscape, their decks fitted ap- 
parently with solid and permanent 
dwelling houses. But few who 
have not travelled to the farthest 
East ever imagine how faithful to 
reality are the scenes there depicted, 
or that the unknown painter of 
that great historical picture—more 
widely known and studied than the 
most famous works of European art 
—represented only the commonest 
scenes which passed daily before 
his eyes, and that in his native land 
these houses on boats are, in fact, 
the permanent homes of a large 
part of the population. This is 


soon realised by the traveller in 
Burmah, a country akin in many 


ways to its neighbour China in geo- 
graphical features as well as in the 
race and character of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Until the opening of the first 
line of railway one year ago, almost 
the only mode of travelling in 
Burmah was by the natural high- 
ways of the country, the great 
rivers whose valleys break up the 
province into its main divisions, 
and the endless creeks which inter- 
lace each other throughout the in- 
tervening districts. And although 
on the great high road of the Irra- 
wady fine English-built steamers 
have long carried much of the 
current traffic, the whole of the 
country lying away from the basin 
of the Irrawady, but provided abun- 
dantly with its own minor water- 
ways, has been dependent for its 
communications upon the primitive 
native craft which carry the pro- 
duce of the country to the seaports 
and that of foreign countries far 
into the interior. Various and 
multiform are the vessels to which 
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the configuration of such a country 
and the needs of its inhabitants 
have given rise. The coasting 
traffic has, indeed, been almost en. 
tirely revolutionised in favour of 
sea-going vessels built on European 
lines, yet even now in the southern 
seas, and even in the Rangoon river, 
the voyager will meet at intervals 
with the old clumsy junk, with its 
medley of associations; its sides 
painted in black and white squares 
to represent a ship of war; its prow 
with a huge eye, to give the vessel 
the effect of some living monster; 
its three squat masts, sloping at 
different angles almost like the 
radii of a circle, and its brown sails 
jointed like the wings of a dragon. 

But for the river traffic, or at 
least for the chief part of it, there 
has been no need and noattempt to 
supersede the indigenous craft, and 
to this day, even on the Irrawady, 
side by side with the English river 
steamers, fleets of cumbrous trading 
boats, unaltered in all their pictur. 
esqueness, spread their huge canvas 
to the breeze or draw up under the 
high bank to wait for a rising wind. 
And as there is a special form of 
vessel for various uses—one for 
rice, another for earth oil, a third 
for travelling, and a fourth for ra 
cing—so each main division of the 
country has its own special build 
adapted to and determined by the 
physical characteristics of the dis- 
trict. The northern province of 
Arakan, indented by arms of the 
sea, requires vessels capable at once 
of navigating shallow rivers and 
facing the heavy seas which beat on 
the eastern coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal; and its river boats, with 
timbers united by seams of rattan 
cane, are at the same time excellent 
sea boats. In the same way the 
boats which ply on the Sittang, the 
great river of the Tenasserim pro- 
vince, differ from those which are 
universal in the central province of 
Pegu. Among these endless varie- 
ties it will suffice to notice those 
most commonly met with on or 
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near the main stream of the Irra- 
wady. 

The chief produce of the country 
has naturally to a great extent de- 
termined the fashion of the vessels 
in which it is carried, and of the 
great trading boats which throng 
the Irrawady and congregate in the 
most picturesque confusion at the 
principal towns on its banks, the 
majority are either for the con- 
veyance of rice or earth oil. The 
rich plains of Pegu produce in 
abundance the rice which is the 
staple of the export trade, while the 
petroleum wells of Upper Burmah, 
within the territories of the King of 
Ava, furnish the cargo for a very 
large proportion of the river trade. 
The rice boats, built on a uniform 
plan, vary much in size, and their 
capacity is estimated by the number 
of ‘baskets’ of rice they are built 
tocarry. One hundred baskets is 
equivalent to a ton’s burthen, and 
there are boats which carry a thou- 
sand baskets. 

When first seen at a distance in 
full sail, as from the deck of a river 
steamer, one of these boats re- 
sembles some enormous white bird, 
so small does the great hull appear 
in comparison with the vast spread 
of canvas which it carries; and a 
fleet of trading boats such as one 
may overtake on the Irrawady any 
day during the south-west monsoon, 
is one of the most picturesque 
sights in Burmah. Coming along- 
side them one after another, we 
may study closely the structure 
and proportions of the vessels. 
Perhaps the first we overtake is a 
monster rice-boat. Heavily laden, 
its prow rises hardly a foot above 
the water, the whole fore part of 
the boat being loaded deep with its 
cargo of rice, which rises in a 
mound at the centre. Along either 
side of the boat, between the mound 
of rice and the gunwale, runs a 
narrow bamboo planking, up and 
down which the crew pass and re- 
pass; and the after part of the 
vessel is occupied by a miniature 
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dwelling-house, with sloping roof, 
of timber, bamboo, and thatch, not 
less substantially built than the 
ordinary cottage on shore. Here 
a whole family will live for weeks 
or months, much as the gipsy 
basket-maker in England lives in 
his cart during the summer months. 
This cabin, if it can be so called, is 
usually in two parts, having its 
thatched roof in two separate com- 
partments, the after compartment 
on a higher level than the fore, 
precisely as shown in the willow- 
pattern. Finally, perched above 
the higher of the two roofs is a 
small look-out turret with its own 
tiny roof, something like the 
‘howdah’ of an elephant, from 
which the steersman has a com- 
manding view ahead and astern. 
An alternative seat is also provided 
for the steersman in the extreme 
stern of the boat, behind the cabin, 
where achair is fixed against the 
high curved stern-piece. This chair 
is often of the plainest fashion, but 
the Burmese, who have much real 
taste in decoration, are fond of 
ornamenting the cabins and sterns 
of their boats, which are often rich 
in carving, painting, and gilding. 
Thus nothing is commoner than to 
see a half-naked steersman, crouch- 
ing without turban or jacket, and 
lazily smoking his cigarette, on a 
richly-carved throne, supported on 
each side by a huge lion or tiger, 
or peacock with spreading tail, in 
rough but bold and effective wood- 
carving. Behind him the curved 
stern towers over his head, its 
summit crowned perhaps by a gilded 
bird with outstretched wings, like 
the eagle which serves for lectern 
in an English church. 

The outer walls of the cabin vary 
as to material from rough bamboo 
matting to elaborately carved and 
painted panels of wood, while the 
interior is little more than a repro- 
duction of the cottage on shore. 
As we pass in the steamer, women 
and children are seated on the 
plank floor amidst a medley of cook- 
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ing pots and other vessels, the mats 
on which they sleep being rolled up 
for the day; the crew are idly 
smoking, or seated in a ring round 
the common rice dish into which 
they dip their fingers ; small heads 
are put out of the narrow window 
to look at us, and a dog stands on 
the gunwale and barks at the 
unearthly apparition. The tall 
bamboo mast bends and creaks 
under a gigantic sail stretched 
on a yard-arm sixty feet in length, 
and surmounted by a smaller top- 
sail; and as the steady breeze bears 
the vessel at a speed little less than 
that of the steamer, we have every 
opportunity, as we slowly pass, of 
noting its peculiarities. 

The next boat we come up with, 
toiling under a similar press of 
canvas, is at once seen to be of 
a totally different construction, 
although its accompaniments of 
dwelling house and decoration are 
much the same. Its hull is more 
cumbrous and unwieldy, and prow 
and stern rise almost sheer from 
the water, while round its whole 
length there runs a broad open 
bamboo verandah, nearly level with 
the water’s edge. This is the 
petroleum or earth oil boat, spe- 
cially built for its valuable cargo, 
and only met with on the larger 
scale. The rice boat, on the other 
hand, serves as the model for 
others used for almost every pur- 
pose, and between the huge vessel 
we have been considering and the 
light boat with a temporary cover- 
ing (like boats on the Italian lakes), 
which serves for a night’s journey, 
there is every variety of size and 
fitting. Of open boats also there 
is hardly less diversity, and many 
are the long journeys taken by a 
Burmese family party in a narrow 
open boat loaded with vegetables 
and other country produce for sale ; 
by the Budhist monk to a distant 
monastery or pagoda, rowed by a 
crew of his scholars or probationers 
of the order; or by the police 
patrol on the track of a fugitive. 
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The management of boats of 
every kind is familiar to every man, 
woman, and child in the country, 
and just as in Yorkshire the smallest 
child may be seen perched on the 
back of a cart-horseof sixteen hands, 
a it without bit or bridle, so 
may the Burmese child be seen 
seated on the projecting stern of a 
canoe hollowed out of a single palm 
tree, and steering it to a hair's 
breadth against the stream, with 
nothing but a single short paddle 
worked at one side of the boat, 
The Oxford man who has learnt 
the art of ‘ punting ’ will appreciate 
the difficulty of this. 

But the life of which I am treating 
is familiar not to the natives only, 
but to every Englishman who has 
travelled in the country. Many an 
English officer can tell of the boat- 
journey of long nights and days 
which conveyed him to the Toungoo 
frontier, and doubtless most will 
tell of it as one of the dreariest 


experiences of military life; but 
there are some, I feel sure, to whom 
as to myself, these journeys, s0 
unlike any other form of travel, 
have been found to be relieved by 


many real attractions. For a 
journey such as that from Rangoon 
to Toungoo, occupying from ten to 
eighteen days, the vessel commonly 
chosen is a three-ton rice boat 
(though I myself prefer a five or 
six-ton boat as more roomy and 
steady though slower), and it is 
astonishing how little fitting and 
arrangement is required to render 
such a boat comfortable for a fort- 
night’s residence. In the first 
place the cabin—which is entirely 
given up to the passenger—is 
divided into ‘sitting-room’ and 
‘bedroom,’ separated, if desired, by 
a curtain. For the bedroom the 
plank flooring or deck is left un- 
touched, and the traveller’s bed is 
laid on the centre or side of the 
deck, his mosquito-curtains being 
attached to the bamboo rafters 
arching overhead. In the fore part 
of the cabin, which forms the sitting- 
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room, the planking is taken away, 
leaving the boat open to the bottom. 
On this partially concave floor a 
carpeting of clean bamboo matting 
is laid, and there is then just height 
enough for the traveller to stand 
upright and space enough to stow 
a small camp-table and comfortable 
chair, as well as for trunk or port- 
manteau, bath and water filter and 
other baggage. Across the ordinary 
rude windows are hung improvised 
curtains to be drawn at pleasure, 
and a thick curtain shuts out from 
view the fore part of the boat, which 
is occupied by the crew. Thus the 
traveller is in complete privacy, 
and seated in his armchair, with 
his windows open on both sides to 
the air, he can watch at leisure the 
ever changing scenery as his course 
winds with the winding river. One 
of the désagréments of this mode of 
travel is that the cooking is usually 
done at the prow of the boat, and 
naturally the smoke is carried aft 
into the traveller’s retreat. There 


are some who with much difficulty 
arrange to have the kitchen abaft 
the cabin, but generally a thick 
curtain properly hung is enough to 
shut out the smoke and to render 


this evil a small one. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the Burmese 
boat journey has its drawbacks of 
weariness, monotony, and positive 
discomfort, and moreover, that at 
certain seasons the discomforts may 
outweigh all possible pleasure of 
the voyage. It is one thing to 
ascend a Burmese river by boat 
during the rainy season of the 
south-west monsoon, and another to 
make the same journey in the dry 
cool weather. At the former season 
the plagues of Egypt can alone give 
an adequate idea of the torments to 
be endured from swarms of blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes, as well as from 
insect plagues of a thousand kinds 
undreamed of by the traveller in 
Europe. These are such that it is 
impossible to remain outside your 
mosquito-curtains after sunset— 
when the insect armies come forth 
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to keep their revels—and as the 
sun goes down you must beat a 
forced retreat to your bed. 

Yet it would laniie be believed 
that on the same river at another 
season of the year you may sleep in 
comfort without mosquito-curtains 
at all, for it is as if every insect in 
the land had been swept, like the 
Egyptian locusts, ‘by a mighty 
wind into the sea, so that there was 
not one of them left.’ At such a 
season, say in the month of January 
or February, the discomforts of a 
boat journey are at the minimum, 
and consist mainly in the monotony 
of the daily routine and the cramped 
confinement which for long days 
prevents the possibility of taking 
exercise. Most Burmese rivers are 
fringed by a dense growth either 
of tall impenetrable grasses or of 
forest trees and tangled underwood ; 
moreover between this jungle and 
the boat there is very commonl 
(at least in the tidal creeks) a eee 
of deep slimy mud over which it is 
impossible even to be carried. Once 
established, however, in his boat 
the traveller makes a home for 
himself; he has his books and 
papers around him, and if he can 
forego exercise and enjoy the luxury 
of absolute idleness he has it here 
to perfection. And after all there 
is very much to charm in the chang. 
ing and beautiful landscape, in the 
quaint villages and homesteads by 
which he is carried, and in 
the wild animal life which crosses 
his path. River scenery is at 
all times’ fascinating to the 
lover of nature, and I confess to 
having derived intense enjoyment 
in finding myself (surrounded al- 
most by the comforts of my own 
house) traversing alone and with 
full leisure and opportunity for 
contemplation, the most lonely 
jungles of this wildest of Indian 
provinces. Drifting quietly at sun- 
set down the stream of the Sittang, 
while the boatmen are asleep, one 
might imagine oneself transported 
to some planet not yet inhabited 
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by man, where the exquisite beau- 
ties of vegetation and the glories 
of world and sky display themselves 
in vain to the dull eyes of primeval 
monsters. A single bird floats high 
in air across the landscape, but no- 
thing breaks the stillness which 
reigns over the broad gleaming 
river and the dark forests by which 
it is enclosed, till suddenly, per- 
haps in the depths of the solitude, 
a canoe, steered by a child, shoots 
silently out from the dark of the 
trees which overhang the water 
and recalls the dreamer to the 
earth. Not less strange and im- 
pressive, when seen for the first 
time, are the scenes which meet the 
eye at every hour of the day or 
night: as when you wake in your 
boat in the chilly morning to draw 
your blanket round you, and see 
the red sun leap up with Homeric 
swiftness above the tall dewy 
grasses beside which your boat 
pushes its way, crashing now and 
again through a projecting tuft; 
or at midday when a haze broods 
over the landscape, and the boat 
creeps slowly and laboriously along 
the margin, passing now a man- 
grove swamp, now a cluster of 
arching bamboos, now a belt of 
brushwood, from which tall forest 
trees rise at intervals, trailing with 
creepers, perhaps, or covered with 
scarlet blossoms, while in the dis- 
tance glimpses are caught from 
time to time of a line of blue hills 
bordering on the Shan States and 
Western China. 

In the long quiet days passed in 
a journey such as this, away from 
cities and their uproar, away from 
all the excitement of human life, 
from public and domestic duties, it 
is an event of the day to meet a mar- 
ket-boat dropping down the stream, 
or a long timber raft, curling like 
some huge snake with the bends of 
the river, or to catch sight of one 
or other form of strange animal 
life—a flock of pelicans, a tribe of 
monkeys chasing each other through 
the branches of the trees, a king- 
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fisher or an alligator. As you turn 
one of the endless corners which 
hide reach from reach of the river, 
you see ahead a line of sand in the 
centre of the stream, and if your 
eye is practised enough you ma 

distinguish the long dark back of 
a huge alligator sunning himself on 
the sand bank—a monster indeed 
when seen through your field-glass, 
but so shy that long before you 
come within hundreds of yards he 
has glided with a splash into the 
stream. These frightfal brutes are 
very numerous in the Sittang, and 
make it usually unsafe to bathe. 
Almost the colour of the river, they 
glide along with nothing above 
water but the long snout, covering 
jaws more hideous and cruel thana 
shark’s. At the villages, of course, 
there is less fear than elsewhere, 
and the Burmese wash habitually 
in the river; yet I remember see- 
ing a whole village, on this very 
river, in terrible commotion at the 
sudden loss of a child twelve years 
old which, just before we passed, 
had fallen a prey to one of these 
monsters. 

Another bend brings in sight 
the outskirts of a village; the ‘ele- 
phant grass’ on the banks gives 
place to gardens of plantain trees 
or water-melons trained on trellis; 
then a pagoda, a flagstaff, and the 
well-known turreted roof of a Bud- 
hist monastery come in sight, and 
immediately afterwards the first 
cottages of the village. 

Dogs now announce our ap- 
proach to the inhabitants, and the 
children run down to gaze at us in 
wonder and awe. Here we draw 
up under a steep bank, and the 
boatmen spring ashore and take 
their breakfast, while our own na- 
tive servant explores the village for 
chickens, eggs, and milk. The news 
of our arrival spreads rapidly, and 
if the village is one of any import- 
ance the resident Myo-oke, or na- 
tive magistrate, probably sends 
down a present of fresh vegetables 
and the like, and presently himself 
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pays us a visit of ceremony, seating 
himself in an attitude of profound 
respect on the bare fore-deck, 
dressed in clean and brilliant silks. 
Around us boys are fishing or 
bathing, women are washing in the 
stream, slim canoes are coming and 
going with their little loads of vege- 
tables or poultry, and the whole 
scene speaks of the quietest and 
most peaceful of rural lives. 

An hour’s halt; breakfast, and 
aramble up the pagoda hill—from 
which we survey one or two shining 
bends of the river, and the village 
nestling in the jungle at our feet— 
and we are again under way till 
sunset. 

For ourselves this implies only 
a repetition of the quiet contem- 
plative hours in which day after 
day of our life is passed. Mean- 
time, for our less fortunate boatmen 
(except the steersman, who com- 
mands the vessel and shares our 
dreamy leisure) the days are days 
of the most arduous toil; and here 
it may be seen of what patient 
and sustained effort the naturaliy in- 
dolent and pleasure-loving Burman 
is capable when occasion requires. 
Except at certain seasons, and 
those the least pleasant for boat 
travelling, sailing is seldom pos- 
sible on the winding Sittang, and 
on a journey to the Toungoo fron- 
tier the boat is usually ‘ punted’ 
with poles the whole distance of 
300 miles. This process of punt- 
ing, though the same in kind with 
that leisurely pastime indulged in 
on the Cherwell by our Oxford 
youth, differs from it widely in the 
efforts it requires. The object here 
isto cover the longest distance in 
the shortest time, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that every 
nerve and muscle is strained in the 
struggle against the strong and 
rapid stream. The pole, a long 
thick bamboo, is dropped into the 
river bed at the prow, and as the 
boat advances and the pole sinks 
deep enongh, the boatman, stooping 
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with it, plants the top of the pole 
in the hollow of his shoulder, and 
bending nearly double and pushing 
against it-with all his might, with 
both arms stretched out behind his 
back, he paces the whole length of 
the boat, and literally almost stands 
on his head in the final push 
when his tether is reached at . 
the entrance to the cabin. In 
this fashion, from morning till 
evening (with a brief interval for 
refreshment) the boatmen follow 
one another up and down the nar- 
row planking by the boat’s side, a 
waistband the only clothing on their 
dark brown bodies, and the national 
topknot of hair the only head- 
covering. 

Very different is the easy descent 
of the same river on the return 
journey. Down the mid current 
we row swiftly and easily, the 
rowers standing at the oar, and one 
or other of them (if not too shy in 
the presence of an Englishman) 
singing as he rows. The song is 
as strange as the rest of our sur- 
roundings, but there is a pathos, 
too, in the minor cadence of a Bur- 
mese love song which seems fully 
in accord with the wild scene over 
which it is borne. Thus idly fol- 
lowing with the current, rowing by 
day and drifting through the moon- 
light nights, we retrace in an in- 
credibly short time the windings 
we have ascended with so much 
toil. Finally, just as the autumn 
traveller who has wandered at will 
may rejoice at sight of the smoke- 
blackened chimneys and piles of 
dull brickwork which announce the 
neighbourhood of London, so, after 
such a taste of the freedom of 
Eastern jungle life, does the heart 
of the English traveller, descending 
from the Sittang by the estuary of 
the Pegu river, bound at the first 
far glimpse he catches of the tall 
masts of English ships riding at 
anchor in the Rangoon river, and 
announcing his return to a centre 
of civilised life. 

P. Horpern. 
T 





IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


ANY things flash across the 
town-bred mind, 

They come and go, and leave small 
trace behind. 

Few things, oft trudging through 
the country brain, 

Impress themselves in marks that 
long remain. 

Folk, here, make much of trifles ; 
there, make light 

Of life’s chief things. 
men judge aright! 


How few 


July 1o.—England has for many 
years been the adviser and sup- 
porter of Turkey. England has 
encouraged Turkey to resist Russia, 
and has herself stood for months 
on the brink of a gigantic war. 
England has, ina time of great com- 
mercial depression, spent millions 


in hasty war preparations. England 
has now assumed the government 
of the bankrupt island of Cyprus 


and the protectorate of those 
heterogeneous regions known as 
Turkey in Asia. Why? On ac- 
count of British dominion in India, 
supposed, but not at all proved, to 
be threatened, directly or indi- 
rectly, by Russia. 

A trade-settlement, and _ still 
nominally in the hands of a trading 
company less than twenty years 
ago, British India, on the first of 
November 1858, was placed under 
the government of the Crown. Last 
year the Queen assumed the title of 
‘Empress of India’ by advice and 
aid of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
cohesion (to use a mild phrase) 
of his party; but, as far as it 
was possible to know, against 
the judgment of almost every 
rational independent mind in the 
kingdom. Native Indian troops 
have been recently moved to Malta, 
and are to form the largest part of 
the permanent garrison of Cyprus; 


and the world is given to under- 
stand that in future wars England 
will, if necessary, rely largely on 
the military capacity of her huge 
‘Empire’ in the East. That em. 
pire at present needs the services of 
about 65,000 European soldiers, in 
addition to double that number of 
Natives. It has a public debt of 
about 125 millions sterling and 
a large yearly excess of expen- 
diture over income. The notions 
of making India Christian and 
making India loyal—if anybody 
really has such notions — are 
equally illusory: this I find to be 
the uniform unwavering opinion of 
the wisest experts. Vain must be 
every attempt 


To clothe that Dusky Multitudi- 
nousness, 

For ever alien, with ill-fitting garb 

Of fellow-citizen. 


We teach the Hindoo and Moslem 
English, but we can never make 
them Englishmen; and the tongue 
we have taught is but one other 
weapon against us. It is not in the 
nature of things that the English in 
India should ever be other than 
a band of foreigners ruling by 
foree and policy and the mu- 
tual jealousies of the governed; 
the glory and pomp of an ‘ Indian 
Empire’ ought not to be allowed to 
disguise the fact that among 250 
millions of people, probably not two 
hundred and fifty individuals would 
vote for the continuance of our 
rule for other than purely selfish 
reasons. Ought we then to give 
up India? No. What might hap- 
pen to our prestige is the part 
of the business that would least 
trouble a wise man. But ours is 
better than native rule, and our 
past conduct has given us responsi- 
bilities. We have led India away 
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from her old paths, and must not 
abandon her in a wilderness. Our 
duty is to teach her to govern her- 
self, to prepare her for self-govern- 
ment, to so plan that in the slow 
processes of history a time ma 

come, not accurately anticipated, 
yet not unforeseen, when England 
and India may quietly fall asunder, 
and each roll away in an orbit of its 
own and there revolve without colli- 
sion. India, not ungrateful for the 
lessons—however sharp at times— 
of Western civilisation, and perhaps 
not seldom sighing at a memory 
of the old foreign raj; England, 
joyful to be disembarrassed, as 
she will then perceive, from a heavy 
though pompous burden, overtask- 
ing energies which have plenty of 
better work awaiting them; for 
example, to improve the health and 
happiness of her people at home, 
and to bind to her as closely as pos- 
sible those noble colonies which are 
or might be parts of the same coun- 
try, united not divided by the sea, 
one with England in heart and 
hand. 

But what have we been doing? 
Taking pains to show these trans- 
marine portions of England, young, 
fresh, vivacious, how little we care 
about their affection or reverence 
or help. ‘Go if you like! Doas 
you like! We feel friendly, of 
course (when we happen to recol- 
lect you), and a little proud of 
having begotten you; but you had 
better set up for yourselves as 
soon as possible, and expect no- 
thing further from us, as we 
expect nothing ‘from you.’ While 
as to India, which never can be 
English, we solemnly proclaim that 
the honour and the existence of 
the British Crown henceforth stand 
or fall along with our dominion 
over certain Eastern tribes and 
chieftains; we announce that our 
military power is henceforth to 
rest largely, perhaps mainly, on the 
fighting capacity of those Asiatics ; 
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we arm ourselves at monstrous 
cost, and provoke a war on the 
largest scale, entirely on account of 
India ; and we have now, as I said, 
assumed the government of Cyprus 
and the protectorate of Turkey in 
Asia, a measureless increase of bur- 
dens, a constant menace of war, 
entirely on account of India, our 
connection with which is by some 
supposed to be threatened by Rus- 
sia. In short, all the mighty and 
multifarious interests of England 
are now made subsidiary to one 
object—our occupation of Hindos- 
tan ; the vital and vulnerable centre 
of English politics is placed in 
Asia. 

This may commend itself to other 
politicians as well as to the author 
of Tanered, or it may be the most 
portentous mistake in the history of 
England. In any case, let English- 
men be thoroughly aware of the 
true nature of the situation. To 
me, meditating apart on these 
things,' it seems that India is Eng- 
land’s veritable White Elephant, 
huge almost as that fabled beast 
which was said to carry the world. 
This carries, in scarlet and gold 
howdah, set with diamonds and 
rubies, a Phantom Empress; and 
the Tortoise which this Elephant 
stands upon is the British Tax- 
payer; and the poor Tortoise is 
made to rest on a vaporous com- 
pound of national vanity, haute 
politique and factitious finance, 
much the same as—Nothing. 


Many famous Englishmen are of 
the old Roman type of great man, 
some of the Greek, very few of the 
Christian. 


The dramatic or quasi-dramatic 
way of writing has great conveni- 
ences. You can write orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy, any extreme, any shade 
of opinion on any subject ; and who- 
soever shall dream of fixing upon 
you an atom of responsibility stands 


' A week before Lord Derby's weighty utterance, and Lord Salisbury’s quibbling retort. 
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self-condemned as a_ blockhead, 
ignorant of the first principles of 
art. The way mentioned is the 
favourite way of a great living poet. 
On the score of morality, however, 
there is no least ground for a charge 
of evasiveness against him; every- 
where and always in his writings 
the tone is heroically pure and 
noble: he upholds and vindicates 
the dignity of human nature, while 
portraying countless variations and 
complications of character and cir- 
cumstances. In the matter of re- 
ligious, or more properly theologic, 
dogmatism, he is less satisfactory. 
From a study of Mr. Browning’s 
works, one decidedly concludes, in 
spite of the maskings, that he wishes 
to be held an orthodox Christian. 
Orthodoxy—faith in Christ as God 
—is, if anything intelligible is, 
the basis of Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day. The recently written 
poem, La Saisiaz, must, to have 
any weight at all, be taken as an 
expression of the poet’s own expe- 
rience and thought. Christmas Eve 
has, or may be supposed to have, 
the quasi-dramatic privilege; [La 
Saisiaz cannot claim it. It begins 
with initials and date to guarantee 
the reality of it all, a ‘ sad yet sweet 
memory evoked from slumber.’ To- 
wards the end, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Gibbon, Byron, those famous scep- 
tics, come in for mention because 
they lived near La Saisiaz, and then 
the author exclaims : Suppose me as 
witty as one, as eloquent as another, 
as learned as the third, as poetic as 
the fourth of these men,—‘ give me 
fame, a moment!’—a fourfold 
fame— 


Let me grasp them all together, hold 
on high and brandish well, 
Beacon-like, above the rapt world, 

ready, whether heaven or hell 
Send the dazzling summons down- 

ward, to submit itself the same, 
Take on trust the hope or elsedespair 

flashed full in face by—Fame! 


Let me brandish ‘the corruscating 
marvel’ todraw the eyes of the world 
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upon me: what then? Then (he 
declares) I would proclaim to them 
my belief in soul, my assurance that 
God exists. 

Surely, the quasi-dramatic form, 
however tempting for modesty’s 
sake, here suddenly slipt into, spoils 
everything? Togive the authority 
of fame to the proclamation of be- 
lief, the fame must be real. Now 
the poet who addresses us has a very 
real fame, and his work ought to 
have been cast into such a form that 


the weighty and important state- 


ment with which it ends— 


‘He at least believed in Soul, was 
very sure of God’— 


should be made to rest upon that 
real basis, and not on asupposititious 
and fantastic one. 

But that which struck me most in 
the poem is this. The poet, fresh 
from the sudden loss of a dear 
friend, revolves in his mind, most 
seriously, subtly, and sincerely the 
questions of the existence of God, 
Soul, and Future Life, but from 
first to last without one hint, direct 
or indirect, of such a thing as Chris- 
tianity or Revelation. Do these 
give any help towards answering 
such questions, or do they give 
none? Here no imaginary pbhilo- 
sopher soliloquises; and it is the 
interest of all of us that a franker 
way of dealing with such matters 
should prevail. 

Noble John Paul Richter, in his 
last work (the unfinished manu- 
script of which was borne upon his 
coffin), handles precisely the same 
subject. Each author, apart from 
revelation, gives us his personal im- 
pulses and impressions (which are 
deeply interesting). No man can 
give more. The great question is 
a purely personal one, and the 
proofs are purely personal. I allow 
the human race immortal hopes, be- 
cause J have them; not vice versa. 


The grandest truths cannot be 
proved,—nor even stated. 
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Religion is of celestial, Dogma- 
tism of infernal origin, and the 
cause of anti-dogmatism (whoever 
the fighters) is in the end the cause 
of religion. 


A certain preacher was unwilling 
that the Devil should have all the 
best tunes; so it vexes me to the 
heart that Dogmatism should have 
so many of our best women. 


On my walk I meet cats, horses, 
cows, sheep, animals and birds 
various, and none of them thinks of 
assailing me, not even an adder 
unless trodden on; but when I see a 
dog I see a chance of being growled 
at, assaulted, bitten, and of per- 
haps dying in horrible torments. 
This ‘friend of man’ is also es- 
pecially the foe of man. 

The dog’s quarrelsomeness comes 
in part from human mistraining ; he 
is taught from a puppy to attack, 
pursue, seize, bite, fight, worry; 
but also ‘it is his nature to.’ - 


He is taken as the type of 
fidelity and gratitude. He is doubt- 
less fond of man’s company and 
very trainable, but he is indiscri- 
minate and has no objection to Bill 
Sykes unless that gentleman kicks 


him too much. He will bear 
a great deal of kicking and cursing, 
if he gets his food and a pat or 
two. This, instead of ‘ fidelity’ or 
‘affection,’ might fairly be reckoned 
mean and vile servility of character ; 
but there is much in a name, in the 


verbal interpretation we choose to ~ 


give to phenomena, often by mere 
lazy habit and tradition. A cat, 
once kick her off the rug, will 
sooner starve than take a tit-bit 
from your hand; after a rude word 
even, she is very likely to keep her 
distance. This, instead of a cold, 
unfriendly nature, might be argued 
to show refinement and sensibility. 
The selfish and brutal parts of 
human nature are gratified by a 
dog’s society ; a creature with some 
show of understanding (however 
dim) beyond most animals, and 
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submitting to be commanded, pet- 
ted, reproved, punished, even mal- 
treated, according to whim; to be 
turned out the moment you tire 
and called back the moment you 
want him. It is some excuse for 
the vices of the dog nation that 
their human companions are mostly 
far from being the choicest speci- 
mens of mankind; though some 
fine humans are fond of dogs and 
infuse a portion of their own fine- 
ness into the relationship. More- 
over choice men will have choice 
dogs, if any; and they do, in the 
case of their dogs particularly, 
what we all do, I suspect, in look- 
ing at the animal world—that is, 
interpret by human analogies, most- 
ly guess-work, and dramatise, so to 
say, the deeply muffled and obscure 
mental movements of these inferior, 
subjected, but wonderful and pa- 
thetic earth-companions of ours. 
The cynic ‘loves’ (as he calls it) 
his dog as a way of gratifying his 
dislike and contempt for human- 
kind, while getting some comfort 
out of the untroublesome and irre- 
sponsible companionship. I know 
a country house where the owner 
has a dog’s burial ground, with 
many gravestones inscribed each 
with a dog’s name. This seems to 
me disagreeable, though perhaps de- 
fensible ; but Lord Byron’s epitaph 
on his dog Boatswain is a charac- 
teristic piece of insolent and shallow 
braggadocio. 
NEAR THIS SPOT 
ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF ONE 

WHO POSSESSED BEAUTY WITHOUT VANITY, 

STRENGTH WITHOUT INSOLENCE, 

COURAGE WITHOUT FEROCITY, 
AND ALL THE VIRTUES OF MAN WITHOUT HIS 
VICES. 
THIS PRAISE, WHICH WOULD BE UNMEANING 
FLATTERY 

IF INSCRIBED OVER HUMAN ASHES, 

1S BUT A JUST TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
BOATSWAIN, A DOG, 
WHO WAS BORN AT NEWFOUNDLAND, 
MAY 1803, 
AND DIED AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 
NOVEMBER 138, 1808. 


Popular and praised as ‘the 
Friend of Man’ is, the other view of 
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his character has found no little ex- 
pression. Contempt and abhorrence 
appear in the phrases, ‘to treat 
one like a dog’—‘ shoot him like a 
dog’—‘Is thy servant a dog?’— 
‘Dog!’ ‘Hound!’ ‘Cur!’ ‘ Pup- 
py!’ ‘doggedness’ and other such 
words. The voracity and filthiness 
of the beast—compared with which 
(not to speak of horses and sweet 
cows) the carnivorous cat is 
dainty, come into many another 
saying, besides that strong one 
about the dog returning to his 
vomit. He is but a cultivated wolf 
or jackal, though in the best exam- 
ples of dogs their worst evils are 
minimised. The mere fact of his 
companionableness with man gives 
opportunity for its exhibition now 
and again in striking forms, as in 
the pathetic incident on which the 
ballad of ‘ Bethgelert’ is made; 
that other of the dog of Greyfriars 
Churchyard, and that of the way- 
farer who lost his life on Helvellyn. 
That the dog’s habit of attachment 
is capable of reaching this degree 
of tenacity is indeed wonderful and 
touching, but how far, as I say, we 
‘dramatise’ the animal’s part in 
such cases, by using human analo- 
gies to interpret his feelings, it 
is impossible to guess. 

Dogs are costly, and most of 
those we keep useless. If we had 
one for ten now kept it were better 
for the community; perhaps one 
for a hundred. 

I know some people who pose 
and pass for being frank, impulsive, 
and truthful, on account of their 
large share of simulation and dis- 
simulation, whereby they act the 
other character very cleverly, and 
even half deceive themselves. 





Liberality’s much in vogue, 
Toleration’s the favourite plan ; 
But everything you give to a rogue 
You take from an honest man. 





The first article in the Academy 
for July 13, 1878, is a glowing 
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euloginm on Mr. Swinburne’s new 
volume of poems; and among them 
all, ‘for dignity of meaning ex- 
pressed in suitable language’ the 
reviewer selects the following : 


MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN, 


This is the golden book of spirit and sense, 
The holy writ of beauty; he that 
wrought 


Made it with dreams and faultless words 
and thought 


That seeks and finds and loses in the 
dense 
Dim air of life that beauty’s excellence 
Wherewith love makes one hour of lift 
distraught 
And all hours after follow and find not 
aught. 
Here is that height of all love’s eminence 
Where man may breathe but for a breath- 
ing space 
And feel his soul burn as an altar fire 
To the unknown God of unachieved 
desire, 
And from the middle mystery of the place 
Watch lights that break, hear sounds as 
of a quire, 
But see not twice unveiled the veiled God's 
face. 


And adds: ‘ That is the perfection 
of a sonnet ; the complete expression 
of a worthy subject in few and 
faultless words.’ The review is 
signed ‘ George Saintsbury,’ a name 
only known to me as that of a writer 
who has taken the office of English 
expositor and eulogist of the Modern 
French Novel, through the medium 
of the Fortnightly Review, where a 
few months ago he enthusiastically 
recommended Gautier’s story above- 
named to the British reader. The 
book was condemned by the French 
censorship, as well as universally by 
French public opinion; but con- 
verts are proverbially thorough- 
going, and the New Morality, so to 
call it, having been transplanted to 
English soil, shows a remarkably 
hardy growth. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Swinburne and his admirer 
Mr. Saintsbury, writing as they do 
and where they do, are among the 
signs of the times. 

The hero and heroine of Made- 
moiselle de Maupin are beautiful, 
spirited, highly cultivated, and on 
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the whole most superior specimens 
of the human race, as developed 
in modern French society; the 
author has no satiric lesson lying 
hid; he genuinely admires them 
both, but especially his young hero- 
ine, the keynote to whose morals is 
given in her declaration in a letter 
to a friend that, finding her mind 
unchaste, it seems to her unreason- 
able and inharmonious that her body 
should remain otherwise. Inanother 
passage she explains: ‘In my eyes 
there are but two classes of people, 
those I adore and those I execrate ; 
the others are for me as though they 
had no existence, and I would gallop 
my horseover them, as over the high 
road,’ (Ed.1871, p. 299.) The hero’s 
creed is as follows: ‘All my moral 
notions resolve themselves into 
this—that whoever is physically 
beautiful is good, and whoever is 
ugly is bad.’ (P. 203.) Elsewhere, 
giving a candid account of his cha- 
racter, he says: ‘ In truth, nothing 
appears to me praiseworthy or 
blameworthy, and the strangest ac- 
tions surprise me little. My con- 
science is deaf and dumb. Adultery 
appears to me the most innocent 
thing in the world; I find it quite 
natural that a young girl should 
prostitute herself; it seems to me 
that I should betray my friends 
without the leastremorse, . .. . 
I could witness in cold blood the 
most atrocious scenes, and there is 
something in the sufferings and 
misfortunes of humanity which does 
not displease me. I experience in 
seeing any caiamity fall upon the 
world the san:e feeling of sharp and 
bitter voluptuousness which a man 
feels in avenging himself at last for 
an old insult.’ (P. 181.) The 
author in his own person (p. 374) 
having brought these two paragons 
together, declares: ‘For our part 
we find nothing wore moral and 
more sacred under heaven than the 
caresses of 9, man and woman when 
both are young and handsome,’ 
and proceeds boldly on his moral 
and sacred mission. But the old- 
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fashioned reader, who expects some 
hint to come in of the old-fashioned 
feeling that used to be called ‘ love’ 
(as to marriage, that is as barbar- 
ous a notion as tattooing), must 
own himself a greenhorn in this 
new ‘sacred’ literature, and will 
perhaps declare the said literature, 
in spite of Academies and Fort- 
nightlies, to be the most infamous 
and degrading thing that perverted 
human faculty has yet produced. 
If one of the filthiest apes could 
write elegant French and English, 
we might expect from him some 
such ‘holy writ’ as is now offered 
us. Scarcely any punishment could 
be too heavy for a writer who de- 
liberately pollutes the fountains of 
the ideal, and would fain substitute 
for Love’s young dream the fancies 
of an esthetic baboon. 


Quibble not on Good and Evil, 

‘ Merely relative,’ as some say ; 

Relativity is real ; 

It alone we know and judge by. 

Good and bad the outside world has, 

Better—worse—through all grada- 
tion ; 

Every crime is truly nature, 

Every noble thought and action 

Nature too—but better nature. 

‘Natural,’ this alone proves no- 
thing ; 

Rattlesnakes and bugs are living. 

And the microcosm within thee 

May be full of reptiles, vermin, 

Natural, hateful, and pernicious. 


A large proportion of young 
Englishmen are now taught French 
as a regular part of their education, 
and consequently the novelists and 
dramatists of modern France have 
® numerous and increasing English 


audience. One result is that no 
few of those clever young men, who, 
in such multitudes, are trying their 
hands at ‘literature,’ which in most 
cases means ‘criticism,’ which again 
mostly means talking of what other 
people have done with an air of 
knowing all about it, and rather 
more—no few of these young 
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gentlemen go through a course of 
modern French literature, partly 
for their own amusement and 
edification, and partly to qualify 
themselves for writing an essay 
or set of essays on the subject. 
This game must, in the nature of 
things, be ‘ played out’ in course 
of time, as even the unbounded 
stomach of the General Reader can- 
not but become satiated with more 
opinions and yet more—however 
brilliantly eloquent or paradoxically 
profound—on the merits of Balzac, 
Baudelaire, Gautier, &c. And the 
sooner the inevitable glutting of 
the market with such commodities 
makes itself manifest the better, for, 
in truth, there never have been 
prominent writers in any literature 
less worthy of serious study than 
these Frenchmen, and many of their 
contemporaries and successors. 
Their work, as a whole—to qualify 
it briefly and boldly—is (however 
shining, however striking) narrow, 
false, and, above all, ignoble. That 


is the word which is most especially 
applicable to the general character 
of modern French novels, poems, 
and plays—Ignoble. With gigantic 


exceptions? Well, yes; yet these 
too, for the most part, not sanely 
and loftily heroic but fever-blooded. 
From the whole bulk of these 
literary articles de Paris, whatever 
figure they may make for a time 
on the booths of Vanity Fair, how 
much is likely to be added to the 
permanent treasure of the human 
race ? he 

It would be hard io say when so 
interesting and successful a portrait- 
statue has appeared as that of 
Captain Cook, now seen in Water- 


Ivy-Leaves. 
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loo Place, between the melancholy 
Crimean Fame and the lumpish 
Royal Duke, almost lost to sight 
on his pillar-top but not a whit the 
more dear to memory. The readers 
of Fraser may be willing to see the 
following correct copy of some 
verses which (unluckily wanting a 
line) were published in the Athe- 
neum some weeks ago. 


A STATUE FOR SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


Cook, mariner of Whitby, gave the 
chart 

Another England 
South Sea. 

Lo, re-embodied now by Woolner’s 
art, 

The bold and honest Spirit! who 
once more 

Will voyage to that Australasian 
shore 

The fog-bank show’d him, lifted 
suddenly ; 

Bearing a message, without tongue 
or pen, 

As brief, as full, as English words 
could say. 

There on his breezy column will he 
stand, 

The bloodless conqueror, viewing 
sea and land,— 

An English city, in whose deep blue 
night 

For Charles’s Wain the Southern 
Cross hangs bright, 

Ships from Old England gliding 
up the bay,— 

And signify with that uplifted 
hand 

(The gesture once of joy-astonish’d 
heart), 

‘ Greeting to all my Brother Eng- 
lishmen !’ 


in the great 


Eastern Hermit. 


Erratom.—In July number, page 131, column 1, line 4, for there read these. 





